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PREFACE. 



The accompanying Bill for the amendment and 
consolidation of the law relating to juries was drawn 
for Lord Coleridge when Attorney-General. It is now 
reprinted with additional notes and explanations, but 
almost entirely in its original form ; the only material 
difference being that the proposals for the reduction of 
the number of the jury, and for the adoption of " com- 
posite " juries, as they were termed, are omitted. As 
to the first of these two points, there is much, no doubt, 
which might be urged in its favour ; for to quote the 
words of a leading article in the Times * on one of the 
numerous occasions when the Bill was under discussion 
in Parliament, " The balance of opinion, and also, it 
would seem, of experience, is in favour of some such 
reduction, but there are decided opinions on the other 
side, and the question ought to be carefully considered." 
The proposal, therefore, for the reduction in question, 
made, as it was, for the purpose of ascertaining public 
opinion on the subject, stands not only completely 
justified, but was in fact clearly demanded. For if it 
be true that " the balance of opinion is in its favour," 
or if, at any rate, this can be contended ; and if, also, 
it is a step which, while relieving the busy part of the 
community from some material part of the burden of 

* Of April 23rd, 1874. 
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service on juries, would at the same time render it 
possible to improve the pay of jurors in civil cases 
without levying any increased tax on suitors, a case 
existed on which it was right that the verdict of the 
public should be taken. But if there is much decided 
opinion against the change, it is immaterial whether 
this opinion be that of a minority or not, or whether it 
may, perhaps, be rooted in sentiment rather than in 
any firmer ground. For it is not usually expedient to 
make an alteration, even for the better, in the form of 
a time-honoured and favourite institution, unless the 
step be taken either under necessity, or with something 
like general unanimity. 

The provision as to composite juries has also been 
omitted, for if the proposal should find favour here- 
after, it can be embodied in a single line, without 
otherwise disturbing the framework of the Bill as it 
now stands ; but if it were to be introduced in the first 
instance, and afterwards cut out, this would render 
many further alterations necessary. The present con- 
stitution of a common jury is beyond all possible doubt 
the result of innovations first made between fifty and 
sixty years ago, which is but a late and recent date in 
the long history of trial by jury. If a common jury 
were required to be what is called '^ composite," it 
would then bear a favourable resemblance to its old 
and proper self, a " good " j ury. Still, there is another 
consideration which has to be reckoned with, although 
it lies outside the question of the merits of this or that 
tribunal, namely, that the degenerate form of jury has 
now prevailed for just so long, that people to-day, 
knowing of nothing better, mistake it for what it 
essentially is not, that is to say, the jury approved and 
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adopted by our forefathers, which was an assemblage 
of selected men, of a substantial condition, such as that 
of special jurors of the present date. Through this 
mistake, any scheme for raising common juries to a 
higher standard than that with which we are familiar, 
is viewed and denounced as revolutionary. Under tho 
state of things which, though improperly brought about 
and maintained, exists, the reformation of common 
juries in the manner proposed would be, no doubt, an 
experiment ; and if, as such, it is disliked or mistrusted 
by a considerable number of people, any renewed 
advocacy of composite juries must wait for better 
times. 

In addressing himself to the work which is repre- 
sented by the following pages, the author has ventured 
to hope that a careful observation of our system of 
trial by jury, made under exceptional advantages, 
might possibly enable him to do a trifling service to the 
community by throwing a little light on some of the 
incidents of that system which are not generally well 
understood, and by ofiering the best practical sug- 
gestions which he could devise for its improvement. 
The subject is of much interest and importance ; but 
it has been put beyond the reach of popular under- 
standing by the chaotic state of the laws afiecting it, and 
by its own complexity. The very few persons who 
have made anything like a real and honest attempt 
to acquaint themselves with the confused mass of 
Statutes, Rights, Customs, and practices, on which 
our jury system rests, or who have endeavoured to 
unravel the tangle which is caused by interlacing 
jurisdictions, have found to their astonishment and 
their cost, how laborious and diflScult, far beyond all 
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previous conception, has been the task on which they 
have adventured 

The present writer is, of course, well acquainted 
with the recommendation lately made by a Committee 
of the highest authority that in the civil courts trial 
by jury shall be restricted to particular cases, and that 
any verdict which fails to commend itself to the 
acceptance of the presiding judge shaU have even less 
stability than it would now possess. But the abolition 
of this form of trial is not suggested, nor can it be 
thought that we are within a measurable distance of 
any such proposal ; at least certainly not as regards 
the criminal courts. For what is said by De Lolme 
appears to be true, namely, that " Trial by jury is that 
point of their liberty to which the people of England 
are most thoroughly and universally wedded." Since, 
therefore, trial by jury must hold its place among the 
most important institutions of the country, and must 
exercise a material effect for better or worse on the 
public welfare and convenience for some indefinite 
time to come, it would seem to be worth while to put 
the arrangements for it into as satisfactory a form as 
they can be made to take. 

It may be proper to express some acknowledgment 
of the very kind and cordial encouragement received 
from the Lord Chief Justice on his being consulted as 
to the expediency of preparing a new edition of the 
Juries Bill. Without this, the work would not have 
been proceeded with. 

January y 1882. 
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A BILL 



TO AMEND AND CONSOLIDATE 



THE LAW 

EELATINa TO JUKIES. 



Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and 
amend the laws relating to jurors and juries : 

Be it enacted by the Queen's most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : 

1. Every man, except as herein-after excepted. Qualification 

^ , « J ... of common 

of the age oi twenty-one years or upwards, residmg jurors in 
in any county of England or Wales, who shall be ^^ ^' 
qualified as follows, that is to say, — 

(a.) Who shall have in his own name, or in 
trust for him, a net income oi ffteen 
pounds by the year in lands or tene- 
ments, whether of freehold, copyhold, 
or customary tenure, or of ancient 
demesne, situate in the said county, or 
in rents issuing out of any such lands 
or tenements, or in such lands, tene- 
ments and rents taken together in fee 
simple, or fee tail, or for any life or lives 
whatsoever; or 
(6.) Who shall have a net income of twenty-jive 
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pounds by the year in lands or tenements 
situate in the same county held by lease 
for the absolute term of twenty-one years 
or some longer term, or for any term of 
years determinable on any life or lives ; or 

(c.) Who shall be a householder and assessed to 
the poor rate or to the inhabited house 
duty to a yearly value of not less than 
forty pounds in any parish either wholly 
or in part within any town containing 
according to the census next preceding 
the preparation of the jury list twenty 
thousand inhabitants or upwards ; or 

(cf.) Who shall be rated or assessed to the poor 
rate or to the inhabited house duty on a 
yearly value of not less than twenty-five 
pounds elsewhere ; or 

(e.) Who in any parish either wholly or in part 
within any town containing a popula- 
tion, so to be estimated as above men- 
tioned, of twenty thousand inhabitants 
or upwards, shall have occupied for six 
months prior to the twenty-fourth of June 
in any year, and shall, at the time of the 
revision of the jury list for the parish 
wherein he resides, be in the occupation of 
any house or part of any house, which said 
house or part of any house shall be of 
the net yearly value, if let unfurnished, 
oi fifty pounds or upwards ; or 

(/) Who, elsewhere than in any such parish as 
last mentioned, shall have occupied for 
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six months prior to the twenty-fourth of 
June in any year, and shall, at the time 
of the revision of the jury list for the 
parish wherein he resides, be in the oc- 
cupation of any house or part of any 
house, which said house or part of any 
house shall be of the net yearly value, 
if let unfurnished, of thirty pounds, shall 
be qualified and liable to serve as a 
common juror. 
2. Every man, except as is hereinafter excepted. Qualification 

of epecial 

of the age of twenty-one years or upwards, residing jorors in 

OOll T) ill f^ 

in any county of England or Wales, who shall be 
qualified as follows, that is to say, — 

(a.) Who shall have a net income of one hundred 
pounds by the year from such an estate, 
larger than leasehold, as is mentioned in 
the first section of this Act, in land or 
rents situate in the county in which he 
resides ; or 

(6.) Who shall have a net income of one hundred 
and ffty pounds by the year in lands or 
tenements situate as aforesaid, and of any 
such leasehold tenure as is mentioned in 
the said first section ; or 

(c.) Who, being a householder, shall be assessed 
to the poor rate or to the inhabited 
house duty to a yearly value of not less 
than one hundred pounds on his private 
dwelling house, in any parish either 
wholly or in part within any town con- 
taining, according to the census next 
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preceding the preparation of the jury list, 
twenty thousand inhabitants or upwards ; 
or 

(d) Who shall be rated or assessed to the poor 
rate or the inhabited house duty on a 
yearly value of sixty pounds on his 
private dwelling house elsewhere than 
in any such parish as last mentioned ; or 

(e.) Who in any pLh either wholly or in part 
within any town containing a population, 
so to be estimated as above mentioned, 
of twenty thousand inhabitants or up- 
wards, shall have occupied for six months 
prior to the twenty-fourth of June in any 
year, and shall, at the time of the revision 
of the jury list for the parish wherein he 
resides, be in the occupation of any house 
or part of any house, which said house or 
part of any house shall be of the net yearly 
value, if let unfurnished, of one hundred 
and twenty pounds or upwards ; or 

(/) Who, elsewhere than in any such parish as 
last mentioned, shall have occupied for six 
months prior to the twenty-fourth of 
June in any year, and shall, at the time 
of the revision of the jury list for the 
parish wherein he resides, be in the 
occupation of any house or part of any 
house, which said house or part of any 
house shaU be of the net yearly value of 
seventy-Jive pounds if let unfurnished ; or 

(gr.) Who in any parish either wholly or in part" 
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within any town containing a population 
so to be estimated as above mentioned, 
of twenty thousand inhabitants or up- 
wards, shall occupy premises other than 
a farm rated or assessed as aforesaid at a 
value of not less than three hundred 
pounds; or 
iji.) Who, elsewhere than in any such parish 
as last mentioned, shall occupy premises 
other than a farm rented or assessed as 
aforesaid on a value of not less than two 
hundred pounds ; or 
(t.) Who shall occupy a farm rated or assessed 
as aforesaid on a value of not less than 
fA)e hundred pounds, 

shall be qualified and liable to serve as a special 

or common juror and as a grand juror. 

Under the existing law no qualification by estate is necessary 
for grand jurors at Assizes. For grand jurors at Sessions the 
qualification is the same as that of the common jurors. See 
" The County Juries Act " (6 Geo. IV. c. 50), s. 1. 

3. In addition to the persons qualified to serve as QuaUfication 
common jurors under the provisions of this Act, jurors in the 
every man, except as herein-after excepted, of the London, 
age of twenty- one years or upwards who shall be — 
(a.) A householder in the city of London, or 
(&.) The occupier of either the whole or any part 
of any shop, warehouse, counting-house, 
chambers, or office, for the purpose of trade 
or commerce within the said city, 
shall be qualified and liable to serve as a common 
juror in the city of London. 
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4. In addition to the persons qualified to serve as 
special jurors under the provisions of this Act, every 
man — 

(a.) Who shall be managing director or manager 

of any company carrying on its business 

for profit within the city of London, or 

(6.) Who shall carry on business either alone or 

in partnership in the said city, and occupy, 

for the purposes of such business, premises 

or part of any premises in the said city of 

the net annual value of not less than two 

hundred pounds, or 

(c.) Who shall be entitled by the payment of any 

subscription or annual sum to the use, for 

the purposes of commerce, and jointly 

with other persons, of any premises within 

the said city, which use, for the purposes 

aforesaid shall be of the estimated annual 

value of two hundred pounds or upwards, 

shall be qualified and liable to serve as a special 

juror and as a grand juror in the city of London. 

For observations on the foregoing qnalifications, see 
page 67. 



EzemptioDB. 



5. All peers of the realm or of Parliament, 
members of Parliament, judges, barristers-at-law, 
certificated conveyancers, and special pleaders, if 
actually practising ; solicitors, if actually practising, 
and having taken out their annual certificates ; and 
their managing clerks ; 

Officers of the courts of law and equity ; clerks 
of the peace or their deputies, if actually exer- 
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cising the duties of their respective offices ; sheriflfs' 
officers ; 

It is not necessary to give specific exemption to sheriffs 
and under sheriffs. They are ** officers of the courts of law." 

Coroners, gaolers, and keepers of houses of correc- 
tion, and all subordinate officers of the same ; keepers 
in public lunatic asylums ; members and licentiates 
of the Eoyal College of Physicians in London, if 
actually practising as physicians ; members of the 
Eoyal College of Surgeons in London, Edinburgh, 
or Dublin, if actually practising as surgeons ; 

Apothecaries certificated by the Court of Ex- 
aminers of the Apothecaries' Company ; dental sur- 
geons certificated by the Eoyal College of Surgeons 
in England ; and all registered medical practitioners 
and registered chemists; if actually practising as 
apothecaries, dental surgeons, medical practitioners, 
and registered chemists respectively ; 

Officers of the army and navy while in actual 
service ; 

The master, wardens, and brethren of the Cor- 
poration of Trinity House of Deptford Strond ; 

Pilots licensed by the Trinity House of Deptford 
Strond, Kingston-upon-HuU, or Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; and all masters of vessels in the buoy and 
light service employed by any one of those corpo- 
rations; and all pilots licensed under any Act of 
Parliament or charter for the regulation of pilots ; 

The household servants of Her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors ; 

Officers of the Post Office ; Commissioners of Cus- 
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toms ; and ofl&cers, clerks, or other persons acting in 
the management or collection of the customs ; 

Officers of police; stipendiary magistrates of 
police courts, their clerks, and ushers ; 

Aliens, unless they shall have been domiciled in 
England or Wales for ten years or upwards ; 

Clergymen of the Church of England ; Eoman 
, Catholic priests ; ministers of any congregation of 

Protestant Dissenters, or of Jews, whose place of 
meeting is duly registered, and provided they follow 
no secular occupation but that of a schoolmaster ; and 
men of sixty years of age and upwards ; 
are hereby absolutely exempted from serving upon 
any juries whatsoever ; and the name of no man 
coming under any of the foregoing descriptions shall 
be inserted in any list of jurors to be prepared under 
the directions of this Act ; but, save as aforesaid, 
no man otherwise qualified to serve on juries shall 
be exempt from serving thereon, any enactment, 
prescription, charter, grant, or writ to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
Bxemption on g. The exemption of men of sixty years old and 

the ground of . 

age, when to upwards shall, if duly established, be taken to com- 



commence. 



mence from the beginning of the year in which they 
shall attain the age of sixty. 
Partial ex- 7, No justicc of the pcacc shall be summoned or 

emption of . • /• i 

justices of the impanelled as a juror to serve at any session of the 
peace for the jurisdiction of which he is a justice. 

Jurors in par- 8. The jurors in every borough in and for which 
a separate court of quarter sessions shall be holden 
shall be exempt from service on juries at any general 
or quarter sessions of the peace in the county or 
counties wherein such borough is situate. 
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9. If any mau shall be summoned as a juror who Exemption or 
shall, under the terms of any preceding section of fication to be a 
this Act, be altogether exempt from service, or QhaUenge, but 
exempt from service at the court to which he shall mg any trial, 
have been summoned, or who shall not be qualified 

to serve as a juror, or who, having been summoned 
as a special juror, shall not be qualified to serve as 
such, such exemption or want of qualification shall 
be a good cause of challenge, and he shall be dis- 
charged upon such challenge, or upon his own ap- 
plication, if the court shall be satisfied of the fact, 
and shall so direct ; but no such exemption or want 
of qualification, if not submitted to the court before 
such juror is sworn, shall afterwards be accepted as 
a ground for impeaching any verdict given by him. 

By the County Juries Act, s. 27, want of qualification is 
made a ground of challenge in the case of common jurors, but 
not in that of special. There seems to be no reason for the 
exception of the special now. And nothing whatever is pro- 
vided by that, or any subsequent. Act with reference to admit- 
ting or disallowing exemptions as grounds of challenge. As 
the law stands, therefore, there is nothing to show whether, 
for example, the fact that a man is beyond the age when 
liability to serve on juries ceases is a legal disqualification, 
and therefore one which may be made a ground of challenge ; 
or whether it is a personal matter which only the juror him- 
self can stir, or not, as may happen to suit his purposes. This 
question has proved a source of litigation ; and it may be 
mentioned that the same thing has happened in America. All 
doubt should therefore be excluded by a statutory provision on 
the subject, since people ought not to be put to the trouble in 
this, or any other case, of hunting for decisions on points where 
the written law should be explicit. 

10. The following persons shall be absolutely Disquarifi- 
disqualified from serving on any juries whatsoever, c^Tnl, &c. 
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nor shall the names of any such persons be inserted 
in any list of jurors to be prepared under the direc- 
tions of this Act : 

Any man who has, or shall have been, convicted 
of any crime, perjury, or fraud, unless he shall 
have obtained a free pardon : 
Any man under outlawry by virtue of any criminal 
process, or uncertificated bankrupt. 

The grounds on which a juror may be challenged " propter 
delictum " are given by Sir Edward Coke as follows — ** If he 
be attainted or conyicted of treason or felony, or of any 
offence to life or member, or in attaint for a false yerdict, or 
for perjury as a witness, or in conspiracy at the suit of the 
king, or in any suit (either for the king or for any subject) be 
adjudged to the pillory, tumbrel, or the like, or to be branded, 
or to be stigmatised, or to have any other corporal punish- 
ment whereby he becometh infamous (for it is a maxim in law 
' repellitur h Sacramento infamis ') ; these, and the like, are 
principal causes of challenge. So, if a man be outlawed in 
trespass, debt, or any other action, for he is *exlex,* and 
therefore not Megalis homo.'" The section, it will be observed, 
does not provide against the avoidance of a trial on the dis- 
covery that one of the jury was disqtialified. One case of the 
kind, if not more, has arisen. If such an occurrence as that 
in question be found to have taken place, the accused, if con- 
victed, may make what he can of it before the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. But it is, perhaps, desirable to set any question of 
the kind at rest by some express enactment, and at the same 
time to exclude any possible doubt which might be suggested 
as to the exemption, under such circumstances as have been 
referred to, of a person once tried from the liability to a second 
prosecution for the same offence. 

11. The clerk of the peace in every county in 
England and Wales, shall, on or before the twen- 
tieth day of July in every year, issue his precept in 
the form set forth in the first schedule to this Act, 
or as near thereto as may be, to the overseers of 
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the poor of the several parishes within the county 
for which he acts, requiring them to make out 
before the first of September then next ensuing a 
true list of all men residing within their respective 
parishes qualified and liable to serve on juries ac- 
cording to this Act, and also to perform and comply 
with all other the requisitions in the said precept 
contained; and shall forward the said precept, 
together with a suflicient number of printed forms 
of return for the use of the persons by whom such 
returns are to be made, by post, in a registered 
letter having the words "jury precept" legibly 
written or printed on the outside thereof, and ad- 
dressed to the overseers as aforesaid. Every pre- 
cept delivered or tendered as a registered letter at 
the address of the person to whom it is addressed, 
whether a receipt shall be given for the same or not, 
shall be deemed to have been served on the person 
to whom the same shall have been so delivered or. 
tendered, and if delivered or tendered to any one 
overseer of a parish shall be deemed to have been 
served on all the overseers of that parish. 

12. Such precepts and returns shall be printed. Cost of pre- 
registered, and posted as required by this Act at the 
expense of the county. 

13. The overseers of every parish shall forthwith. Overseers to 

. prepare lists. 

after the receipt of the precept from the clerk of 
the peace, make out in alphabetical order a true list 
of all the men residing within their parish who 
shall be qualified and liable to serve on juries, with 
the Christiaji name and surname of every one of 
such men written at full length, and with the place 
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of abode and the nature of his qualification stated 
in the proper columns of the form of return set 
forth in the first schedule hereunto annexed. 
Lists to bo 14. The overseers of each parish, having made 

published. . . 

out according to this Act a list of all the men 
qualified and liable to serve on juries, shall, on the 
first day of September, fix a true copy, signed by 
them, of such list upon the principal door of every 
church, chapel, and other public place of religious 
worship within their parish, there to remain twenty- 
one days, having first subjoined to every such copy 
a notice stating that all objections to the list will be 
heard by the justices of the peace at the time and 
place to be mentioned in such notice, and further 
stating ^hat no man whose name is in the list as a 
juror will be excused from service on the ground of 
any exemption to which he may be entitled, or on 
the ground of any want of qualification, unless such 
exemption shall have been claimed and established, 
or such want of qualification duly proved, at or 
before the time when objections to the list are to be 
heard by the justices of the peace. 
Lists to be 15. The said overseers shall likewise keep the 

spection/^" Original list, or a true copy thereof, to be perused 
by any of the inhabitants of their parish at any 
reasonable time during the three first weeks of the 
month of September without payment of any fee, 
to the end that notice may be given of any errors 
in, or omissions from, such list ; and they are 
hereby authorized to cause a sufficient number of 
copies of such list for the purposes aforesaid to be 
printed at the expense of their parish. 
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16. The said overseers shall also at some time Notices to be 

, , , sent to men 

Within the month of August in every year send a whose names 
notice by post to every man whose name shall be ii«t for the 
put for the first time upon the list of jurors of the 
parish for which they act, stating that he will be 
returned as a special or as a common juror, as the 
case may be, in respect of the qualification men- 
tioned in such notice. The said notice shall also 
state that any objection which he may desire to 
make to such return will be heard at the time and 
place therein-after mentioned, when the list will be 
revised by the justices of the peace, and also that he 
will not be entitied to be excused from service on 
the ground of any exemption or want of qualifica- 
tion which shall not have been claimed or established 
by him at or before such revision. 

17. The justices of the peace in every petty justices of the 
sessional division in England and Wales shall hold S^iai ° 

• 1 , . ' j^ jj\ 1 * 1*1 session for the 

a special petty sessions tor the purposes herem-after revision of the 
mentioned, within the last seven days of September 
in every year, on some day and at some place of 
which notice shall be given by their clerk before 
the twentieth day of August next preceding to the 
overseers of every parish within such division, and 
the overseers of each parish shall then and there 
produce the lists, made out by them respectively as 
herein-before directed, of men qualified and liable 
to serve on juries. 

18. It shall be lawful for the justices of the Spedai session 
peace then present to adjourn any such special jonrned if 
petty sessions to any day within seven days there- "®^^®®*^' 
after for the production of the jury list for any 

c 2 
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parish which, through the default of any overseers, 
shall have been omitted to be produced at such 
petty sessions, and notice shall be sent by the clerk 
to the justices to such overseers, requiring them to 
produce the said list at such adjournment. 
Overseers to J 9^ The ovcrsccrs SO producinff the lists as 

answer qnes- ^ o 

tionsastothe hcrein-before directed, shall answer upon oath or 
affirmation all such questions touching the same as 
shall be put to them, or any of them, by the justices 
then present ; and if the name of any man not 
qualified and liable or unfit to serve on juries shall 
have been inserted in any such list, it shall be lawful 
for the said justices, upon satisfaction from the oath 
or affirmation of the party complaining, or upon 
other proof, or upon their own knowledge, that he 
is not qualified and liable to serve on juries, or that 
he is disabled by any permanent infirmity of mind 
or body, or is in other respects unfit to serve on 
juries, to strike his name out of the list. 

Discretionary 20. The justiccs shall havc power to remove from 

power to the .it, 1, • x 

justices to the lists any persons havmg temporary or per- 

remove from , t .' * a- • ii /»"!• 

the list the maucut dutics OT avocatious mcapable oi bemg 
holding public propcrly delegated to others, and of such a character 
appoinmen , ^^^ importance as that their interruption by the 

withdrawal of those concerned in them for ser\ace 
on juries would be, in the opinion of the justices, 
the occasion of serious detriment to the public 
interest. 

Under the tenth section of The County Juries Act, which is 
the present law, the magistrates have only power to remove 
from the lists the names of men who are (1) either proved to 
be not properly qualified ; (2) not liable to serve ; or (3) abso- 
lutely incapable, either mentally or physically, of serving. 
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21. Provided always, that the power hereby given This power to 

, .T.. ^ •/» TT 1^ exercised 

to the said justices oi removing irom the lists the within strict 
names of persons whom, in the opinion of the said 
justices, it shall be necessary, with regard to the 
public interest, to exclude from service on juries, 
shall be interpreted as having reference only to 
persons occupied by duties or avocations which do 
not give a legal title to exemption under any 
express provision of this Act, but which neverthe- 
less, in the opinion of the said justices, would be 
held by the judges of the superior courts to afford 
a sufficient reason for excusing persons occupied by 
any such duties or avocations, if summoned to those 
courts as jurors, from actual attendance. 

As to this provision see page 90. 

22. It shall also be lawful for the said justices to Power to 
insert in the lists so produced the names of any names to the 
men improperly omitted therefrom, and likewise to 
correct or complete, in all cases in which it shall be 
necessary, the entries of the names, places of abode, 

or qualifications of any men included in any such 
lists. 

23. Provided always, that no man's name shall But notice to 
be inserted in any such list, nor shall any correction vfously.^ ^^' 
in the entry of any man's qualification, such as to 

cause his transference to a different class of jurors 
from that in which he shall have been originally 
placed, be made by the said justices unless upon his 
own application, or upon an application of which he 
shall have had notice ; or unless the said justices at 
such sessions, or any two of them, shall have caused 
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notice to be given to him requiring him to show 
cause at some adjournment of such petty sessions, 
to be holden within seven days thereafter, why his 
name should not be inserted in the list, or why any 
error in the entry of his qualification in the list 
should not be corrected. 
Power to over- 24. The ovcrsccrs of every parish shall, for their 
ratTa^dtS^* assistance in completing the lists pursuant to the 
returns. intent of this Act, upon request made by them or 

any of them at any reasonable time between the 
first day of July and the first day of October in 
every year to any collector or assessor of taxes, or 
to any other ofiicer having the custody of any 
duplicate or tax assessment for their parish, have 
free liberty to inspect any such duplicate or assess- 
ment, and to take therefrom such particulars as 
may appear to them, or any of them, to be necessary 
Similar power or uscful ; and cvcry court of petty sessions and 

to the justices. . . ^ - in i ti 

justice of the peace shall, upon the like request to 
any collector or assessor of taxes, or any other 
officer having the custody of any duplicate or tax 
assessment, or to any overseer or overseers having 
the custody of any poor rate within its or his 
division, have the like free liberty to inspect and 
make extracts from any such duplicate tax assess- 
ment, or poor rate, for the purpose of assisting it or 
him in the reformation and completion of the jury 
lists. 
Justices to 25. The justices at petty sessions, upon complet- 

after revision, iug the rcvisiou of the jury lists, shall certify in 
writing that they have examined them, and that 
they are, to the best of their knowledge and belief, 
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triie and proper lists of the common and special 
jurors. 

26. The clerk to the justices of the peace incierksto 

justices to 

every petty sessional division in England and Wales transmit the 

lists 'wTiftn 

shall take charge of the jury list of each parish signed, to 

cleirks o£ tlie 

within such division when and as soon as it shall peace, 
have been allowed and certified by the said justices 
as by this Act provided, and shall forward the same 
by the next available post in a registered letter, 
with the words "jury list" legibly written or 
printed on the outside thereof, addressed to the 
clerk of the peace for the county, at his office, 
together with a schedule of the parishes for which 
jury lists shall . have been then allowed, which 
schedule shall be signed by one of the said justices. 

27. The clerk of the peace shall keep the jury clerks of the 

_ , , o J peace to make 

lists SO returned to him arranged with every parish up the lists 
in alphabetical order, and shall cause the same to 
be bound together in the same order in a book or 
books ; and shall, within six weeks next after his 
receipt of the said lists, deliver the said book or And deUver 
books to the sheriff of the county or his under- the shenflf. 
sherijff, which book or books shall be called *^ the 
jurors' book for the year ( ),'' inserting the date 
of the year for which such book is to be in use. 

28. Every jurors' book so prepared shall be Jurors' book to 
brought into use on the first day of January after it one year, 
shall have been so delivered by the clerk of the 

peace to the sheriff or his under-sheriff, and shaU be 
used for one year then next following ; and every 
sheriff on quitting his office shall deliver the said 
book to the succeeding sheriff. 
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29. The secondary of the city of London shall on 
or before the twentieth day of July in every year 
issue his precept in a form corresponding as nearly 
as may be with that to be sent by the clerks of the 
peace to the overseers, to every vestry clerk in the 
city of London, requiring him to make out before 
the first day of September then next ensuing a true 
list of all the men within his parish who shall be 
qualified according to this Act as common or special 
jurors, and also requiring him to comply with 
all other the directions in the said precept con- 
tained, and the said secondary shall cause the said 
precept to be delivered at the oflice of the said clerk, 
together with a sufl&cient number of printed forms 
of return for his use. 

30. Every such vestry clerk shall forthwith after 
the receipt of such precept make out in alphabetical 
order a true list of all the men within the parish 
for which he acts who shall be qualified according 
to this Act to serve on juries, with the Christian 
name and surname of every such man written at 
full length, and the nature of his qualification stated 
in the proper columns of the form of return supplied 
to such clerk for that purpose. 

31. Every such vestry clerk shall transmit two 
printed copies, signed by himself, of such list to the 
secondary, on or before the first day of September, 
who shall forthwith fix one of such copies in the 
Guildhall and one in the Eoyal Exchange, there to 
remain twenty-one days. 



At present there is no publication of lists in the city. 
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32. A notice shall be subjoined to each of such Notices to 
copies stating that all objections to the list will be tions. ^° ^^' 
heard by the Court of Aldermen at the time and 

place to be mentioned in the notice ; and also that 
no man whose name is in the list as a juror will be 
excused from service on the ground of any exemp- 
tion to which he may be entitled, or on the ground 
of any want of qualification, unless such exemption 
shall have been claimed and established, or such 
want of qualification duly proved, at or before the 
time when objections to the list are to be heard by 
the Court of Aldermen. 

33. Every such vestry clerk shall also keep such Lists to be 

oi>eii to in- 

list, or a true copy thereof, at his office, to bespection. 
perused, without payment of any fee, by any person 
within his parish qualified under this Act as a 
common or special juror, at any reasonable time 
during the first three weeks of the month of Sep- 
tember, to the end that notice may be given of 
errors in or omissions from such list. 

34. Every such clerk shall also at some time Notices to be 

given to men 

within the month of August in every year send by whose names 

- T n 1 1 ^'^ P^* on the 

post to every man whose name shall have been put Ust for the 
upon the jurors' list for the first time for the parish 
for which the said clerk acts a notice that it has 
been so put, which notice shall be sent to such man 
at the house, premises, or place of business whence 
his qualification as juror is held to be derived. Such 
notice, being in its intent and purpose similar in 
all respects to that which has been herein-before 
directed to be given by the overseers to all men 
held by them to be returnable for the first time as 
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jurors for the parishes in which they reside, the 
sixteenth section of this Act, prescribing the form 
of such notices, shall be taken to apply to those to 
be given by the said vestry clerks as fully as if the 
said section, with the substitution therein of the 
words "vestry clerks " for *' overseers '* and " court 
of aldermen " for "justices of the peace," had been 
framed with express reference to the preparation of 
the lists of jurors in the city of London. 
Court of 35^ The Court of Aldermen of the city of London 

Aldermen to •^ 

hold a session gJiall hold a spccial sitting for revising the lists of 

for revising ^ ^ ■*■ ^ *^ 

the lists. jurors within the last seven days of the month of 
September in every year on some day and at some 
place of which notice shall have been given by their 
clerk before the twentieth day of August next pre- 
ceding to the vestry clerks of the several parishes, 
and the said vestry clerks shall then and there 
produce the lists made out by them respectively as 
herein-before directed of men qualified and liable to 
serve on juries. And the said court shall have 
powers and duties similar in all respects to those 
which are given by the seventeenth to the twenty- 
third sections of this Act, both inclusive, to the 
justices of the peace in counties in petty sessions 
for the revision of the lists of jurors by such justices 
as fully as if the provisions of such last-mentioned 
sections, with such substitutions and alterations of 
terms as would have been necessary for the pur- 
pose of rendering such provisions applicable to the 
revision of the jury lists in the city of London, 
had been expressly enacted with reference to the 
said city. 
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36. At any sitting of the Court of Aldermen held Quorum, 
for the purposes of this Act five aldermen shall form 

a quorum. 

37. The said Court of Aldermen and the vestry Court of 
clerks shall have for their assistance in making out vestry clerks 
and completing the said lists as full powers for of inspecting 

, • J p 1 1 1 1*1 tax and rate 

mspectmg assessments oi taxes as those which are returns, 
by the twenty-fourth section of this Act given for 
like purposes to the justices and overseers in 
counties. 

38. The said lists having been so revised by the court of 
said Court of Aldermen as herein-before directed, certify the 
the said Court of Aldermen shall certify in writing revision.^ 
that they have examined them, and that they are, 

to the best of their knowledge and belief, true and 
proper lists of the common and special jurors. 

39. The clerk of the said Court of Aldermen cierk to the 
shall take charge of the said jury lists when and Aldermen to 
so soon as they shall have been certified by the said lists to the 
aldermen, and shall forthwith transmit them with ^^^ ^' 
a schedule thereof, signed by the said aldermen, to 

the secondary at his ofl&ce. 

40. The said secondary shall keep the lists so secondary to 
returned to him with every parish in alphabetical ustslnto 
order, and shall cause the same to be bound together ^^^' 
in a book or books, which book or books shall be 
called ** the jurors' book for the year ( )," insert- 
ing the date of the year for which such book shall 
be in use, and he shall deliver the same within six 
weeks of his receipt of the said lists to the sheriflEs 
of London and Middlesex. Every jurors' book so 
prepared shall be brought into use on the first day 



a 
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of January after the lists contained in it shall have 
been returned to the secondary by the clerk to the 
Court of Aldermen, and shall be used for one year 
then next following. The sheriffs on quitting office 
shall deliver the said book, or cause the same to be 
delivered, to their successors in office. 
Correctiona of 41. The pcrsous who uudcr the provisions of this 
*i^\^it^lnd Act are charged respectively with the preparation of 
^^J'e^^ ^ the jury lists for the city of London and elsewhere 
three months, gj^g^n^ g^t cvcry interval of three months after such 
lists shall have been revised and signed as herein- 
before provided, send to the office of the secondary, 
or under-sheriff, as the case may be, notices con- 
taining the names of all persons returned upon such 
lists who since the revision thereof, shall have ceased 
to have the qualifications in the city of London, in 
respect of which they were returned as jurors, or 
who, having been returned as jurors elsewhere 
than in the said city, shall have left the counties in 
which they were residing at the time of the pre- 
paration of the lists, or who, wheresoever returned, 
shall have died, become exempt from, or become 
disqualified, or ceased to be qualified, for service on 
juries under any provision of this Act ; and it shall 
be the duty of the secondary and the under-sheriffs 
respectively to amend the lists accordingly. 
Overseers and 42. The vcstry clcrks and overseers shall be paid 
tTiS^p^d^for respectively such a sum by way of remuneration for 
St^^.^"* their expenses and for their labour in the preparation 
of the jury lists by them, and in supplying corrections 
of the same at intervals of three months in accord- 
ance with the directions of this Act, as the aldermen 
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or justices shall in each case consider to be proper, 
and the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury shall approve ; and all such sums shall be 
paid by the said Commissioners out of money to be 
provided by Parliament for that purpose. 

43. If any list of jurors published according to Provision 
the requisitions of the 14th or the 31st section of event of the 
this Act shall be destroyed, mutilated, effaced, or^rndo^^or 
removed before the expiration of the period during ^^ ^ 
which it ought to remain at the place where it shall 

have been fixed, the person or persons whose duty 
it shall have been to publish it, shall, as soon as 
conveniently may be, publish'in like manner in its 
place another list, similar in all respects to that 
which shall have been so destroyed, mutilated, 
effaced, or removed. 

44. Any person who shall wilfully destroy, muti- Penalty for 
late, efface, or remove any such list as aforesaid 
during the period for which it ought to remain 

at the place where it shall have been fixed shall for 
every such offence forfeit a sum not exceeding ( ) 
nor less than ( ) to any person who will sue for 
the same, to be recovered in a summary manner 
before any two justices of the peace. 

The provision as to " two justices of the peace " will be 
appropriate to the case of the city as well as to that of counties. 
The " Registration of Voters Act," 6 Vict. c. 18 (1843) is here 
taken as a precedent.] 

45. No list shall be invalidated by reason that it Lists to be 

. ''^sdid notwith- 

shall not have been fixed in every place and for the standing 

^ 11 . . incomplete 

full tmie required for the publication thereof, but pubUcation. 
the justices of the peace, or court of aldermen, as 
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the case may be, shall revise and certify any such 

list as shall have been fixed in any place, and for 

any part of the time prescribed by this Act. 

Finea on clerks 46. If any clcik of the pcacc or secondary shall 

secondary for icfuse 01 ncglcct to issuc his prcccpt foi the return 

default in duty. /.,., /.. , ^^ ,, i-ii 

01 lists of jurors at the time and m the manner 
herein-before directed, or shall refuse or neglect to 
annex to such precept such a number of the forms 
of return as he shall bona fide deem suflSicient, or to 
deliver to any person or persons who shall have the 
duty of making out jury lists under his precept such 
an additional number of forms as may be applied 
for by such person ot persons within three days 
after such application ; or, being a secondary, shall 
refuse or neglect to fix a copy of any list of jurors 
in the Guildhall and in the Eoyal Exchange at the 
time and for the period prescribed by this Act, or 
shall neglect or refuse to comply with the requi- 
sition contained in the 44th section of this Act as 
often as the occasion therein provided for shall 
arise, or shall refuse or neglect to provide a jurors' 
book within the time or in the manner and form 
herein-before prescribed, or to deliver the same to 
the sheriff or under-sheriff of the county, or to the 
sheriffs of the city of London and Middlesex, as the 
case may be, within the time herein-before pre- 
scribed ; or if any clerk of the petty sessions or of 
the court of aldermen to be holden as herein-before 
directed, shall refuse or neglect to give due notice 
thereof to the overseers of any parish within the 
division for which he acts, or to any vestry clerk in 
the city of London, as the case may be, or shall 
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refuse or neglect to transmit the jurors* lists, when 
revised and signed, to the clerk of the peace, or to 
the secondary, as required by this Act, every such 
clerk of the peace, secondary, clerk to the petty 
sessions or to the court of aldermen, offending in any 
of the said cases, shall for every such offence forfeit 
a sum not exceeding fifty pounds, to be recovered in 
a summary way at the suit of any person choosing 
to sue for the same, who, on a conviction being 
obtained, shall receive half the penalty which shall 
be imposed, together with his costs of suit. 

47. If any overseer or vestry clerk shall refuse or Fines on oyer- 
neglect, unless prevented by sickness, to make out, yestry clerks 
or assist in making out, any list required by this duty or errors. 
Act, or shall, without reasonable cause to be allowed 
by the justices or aldermen having cognizance of the 
case, omit from any such list the name of any man 
who ought to be inserted therein, or shall insert the 
name of any man who ought to be omitted, or shall 
insert therein a wrong description of the name or 
place of abode of any man, or shall incorrectly 
describe the qualification of any man, so that his 
name shall be thereby either wrongly included in, or 
omitted from, the list of men qualified as special 
jurors, or shall refuse or neglect, in case the number 
of forms of return delivered by the clerk of the 
peace or secondary shall be insufficient, to apply to 
the said clerk of the peace or secondary for a further 
number, so that the list may be made out at the 
time and in the manner herein-before directed, or 
shall refuse or neglect to fix a copy of such list 
duly signed, with such a notice as herein-before 
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prescribed subjoined thereto, on the principal door 
of any church, chapel, or other place of religious 
worship within the parish for which he acts, at the 
time, and for the period, during which the same 
ought to be so fixed, or shall neglect or refuse 
to comply with the requisition contained in the 
43rd section of this Act as often as the occasion 
therein provided for shall arise, or shall neglect or 
refuse to supply corrections of the jury list at 
intervals of every three months in the manner pre- 
scribed by the 41st section of this Act, or shall 
neglect or refuse to send such a notice as is required 
by the sixteenth or thirty-fourth section of this Act 
to every man whose name shall be put for the first 
time upon the list of jurors for the parish for which 
such overseer or vestry clerk acts, or shall refuse to 
allow any inhabitant of such parish, or, in the city, 
any person within his parish qualified under this 
Act as a common or special juror to inspect such 
list, or a true copy thereof, without the payment of 
any fee, at any time during the period through 
which such list, or a copy thereof, is to be open to 
inspection as directed by this Act, or shall, after 
due notice, refuse or neglect to produce such list at 
such petty sessions or court of aldermen as aforesaid, 
or to answer on oath or affirmation such questions 
touching the same as shall there be put to him, or 
to attend at such petty sessions or court of alder- 
men, or at any such adjournment thereof as is 
herein-before provided for, or shall refuse to allow 
the said justices in petty sessions or court of alder- 
men or any justice of the peace or alderman, upon 
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due request, to inspect or make any extracts from 
the poor rate of any parish within the division of 
such justices or justice, or the city of London, for 
the purposes herein-before mentioned, such rate 
being in the custody of the party so refusing, shall 
for any and every such offence, on summary con- 
viction, be subjected to a penalty not exceeding ten 
pounds, at the discretion of the justice or justices, 
or alderman or aldermen, before whom he shall be 
convicted. Every such penalty shall be paid and 
applied in aid of the moneys collected for the relief 
of the poor in the parish or place for which the 
person paying such penalty shall be an overseer or 
the vestry clerk. 

48. Every sheriff upon the receipt of any precept sheriff to sum- 

n t 11 iY» • 1 ii ', mon from the 

or 01 a demand made upon sumcient authority jurors' book, 
requiring him to summon jurors shall summon men 
whose names shall be contained in the jurors' book 
for the then current year, and who shall be resident 
Within the jurisdiction of the court or authority 
by which such precept or demand shall have been 
issued. 

49. Provided that if there shall be no jurors' ^"^T.^ j*^ 

** caae of injurj', 

book in existence for the current year, or if the f^^-j ^ i"™™* 

•^ book. 

book for the current year shall have become by 
partial destruction or by any other means either 
unfit for use or inaccessible, it shall be lawful to 
return jurors from the jurors' book for the pre- 
ceding year. 

50. The sheriff shall summon all jurors alpha- Rotation in 
betically in regular rotation, beginning in each year 
with the juror who shall then stand next for service 



semce. 
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after the last jurors iu the same book who shall 
have been summoned in the preceding year ; and 
after exhausting the whole list of jurors whose 
names come under the same initial letter as that of 
the first juror now summoned in the same parish 
with him, shall then take in like manner the persons 
whose names begin with the same letter in the 
parish standing next in order in the jurors' book, 
and after so proceeding through the whole book, 
shall exhaust the next letter in alphabetical sequence 
in a similar manner ; omitting only, in all cases in 
which under the course hereby prescribed any juror 
would be summoned more than once in the same 
year, to summon such juror until all the other 
jurors of the same class in the same jurors' book 
who shall be available for service at the com't 
where such juror would have been required to 
attend shall have been summoned as often as such 
juror. 

The provision against summoning the same jnror more 
than once in the year is necessary, although it renders the 
language of the section extremely, but unavoidably^ complex. 
For example, suppose that on the 1st of January the sheriff is 
required to summon ten men to a county court, and on the 
next day forty-eight men to the Queen's Bench Division. Of 
the men standing first for service on the list there may not bo 
one living within the district of the county court in question, 
and therefore summonable thither under the 48th section of 
this Bill; before (say) No. 20. No. 20 is, therefore, summoned 
on the 1st of January. In the absence of the special provisions 
of this section, this same man would be summoned again (to 
the Queen's Bench Division) on the following day. The sec- 
tion provides incidentally for the relief of men who have more 
than one qualification in the same county, as, e.g,^ more than 
one counting-house in the City, and whose names, therefore, 
appear in more places than one in the same jurors' book. 
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It may be convenient to take this opportunity of obsenring 
that the Bill advisedly omits giving any power to such men 
as have qualifications which bring them on more than one 
jurors' book to elect in which county they will serve. The 
considerations affecting the question seem to be these. The 
amount of duty which a man should be called upon to do in 
serving on juries cannot, obviously, be made even approxi- 
mately proportionate to the extent of his qualification. On 
the other hand, the principle of justice to the community as 
a whole should not be altogether disregarded. For if a man 
having one residence in London and another in Sussex, were 
to be permitted to elect to serve in Sussex only, he would 
evade an obligation which may reasonably be held to attach 
to him in respect of his house in Middlesex, inasmuch as the 
share of the burden of service on juries, which would other- 
wise fall upon him, is thus thrust upon his neighbours. He 
would also, as may safely be assumed, take good care to elect 
to serve wherever he would be least frequently summoned, that 
is to say, wherever he would be least wanted. 

The section of the Bill as originally drawn, by which rota- 
tion in summoning was prescribed, was the embodiment of 
a recommendation, taken almost verbatim, of the Judicature 
Commissioners. It was, as was felt, open to the objection 
that it imposed an extremely laborious duty on sheriffs. The 
section which is now substituted imposes no such trouble on 
sheriffs as could justify any remonstrance. 



51. And in order that this direction may be duly Sheriff to 
carried into effect, every sheriff shall enter, or cause summons, 
to be entered, in the jurors' book which he shall 
have in his custody, against the name of every man 
whom he shall summon to serve on any jury the 

* 

date of such summons, and the court where such 
juror shall be required to attend, and shall copy 
from the jurors' book for the preceding year all such 
particulars as aforesaid as may be required for 
the purpose of distributing by rotation the burden 
of service on juries in as fair and impartial a manner 

D 2 
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as may be among the whole body of men liable to 
serve. 
Courts em- 52. The courts which, on the day before the 

powered to "' 

order the passioff of this Act, had, by Act of Parliament or 

attendance of ^ ^, . 

jurors. otherwise, the power to cause jurors to be summoned 

and impanelled, shall continue to have such power ; 
and such courts, and every judge thereof, may make 
all such rules or orders by precept or otherwise upon 
the sheriflF as may be necessary to procure the 
attendance of a sufficient number of special and 
common jurors for the trial of any issues or matters 
depending in such courts at such times and places 
as any such court or judge may think fit ; and it 
shall be the duty of the sherifis respectively to 
apply for and procure precepts to be issued in 
sufficient time before each assizes and sittings to 
enable them to summon the jurors. 

Either party to 53. The plaintiff or defendant in any action in 

be entitled to , ^ 

try by a special any of the supcrioT courts of common law at West- 

jury after , , , • 

giving due minstcr, or of the counties palatine of Lancaster or 
Durham, shall be entitled to have the cause tried by 
a special jury, if, but not otherwise, being plaintiff, 
he shall, at or before the time when notice of trial 
shall be given, or if, but not otherwise, being 
defendant, he shall, not more than two days after 
notice of trial shall have been received by him, or 
at the time of the entry of the cause by him, give 
notice in writing to the other party to the said 
action, and, if the said action shall stand for trial 
elsewhere than in London or Middlesex, then to the 
associate or other officer, with whom the said action 
shall have been entered, and to the sheriff, of his 
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intention to have the cause tried by a special jury. ^^^^ may he 

J ^ J */ made tnable 

Provided that the court or a judse may at any ^y special 

•* P "^ , "^ ]ury by order. 

time order that a cause shall be tried by a special 
jury upon such terms as the said court or judge 
shall think fit. 

54. The party at whose instance any cause shall Payment for 

. . special jury. 

be tried by a special jury shall pay the jurors by 
whom the cause shall have been heard the fees due 
to them for the trial, and shall not have any further 
allowance for the same upon the taxation of costs 
than such party would be entitled to in case the 
cause had been tried by a common jury, unless the 
judge before whom the cause is tried shall certify 
under his hand upon the back of the statement of 
claim that the cause was a proper one to be tried by 
a special jury. 

55. Every sheriff who shall summon any jurors Panels to be 
shall, not less than seven days before the date on 
which they shall be required to attend, cause a 

panel to be printed containing the names alpha- 
betically arranged and numbered, and the places of 
abode and descriptions of the jurors so summoned, 
with the common, and special jurors if any, arranged 
in separate lists on the said panel. A copy of the 
panel shall be kept in his office to be open for 
inspection, without the payment of any fee, and a 
printed copy thereof shall also be supplied by him 
to any person demanding the same, on payment of 
one shilling, and on the trial of any cause in any 
civil court of record a copy of the panel containing 
the names of the jurors by -whom the said cause 
shall stand for trial shall be obtained by the plaintiff 
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or his solicitor, or, in their default, or in the case of 
the entry of a cause by the defendant, then by him 
or his solicitor, and shall be delivered to the 
associate or other officer with whom the cause shall 
have been entered at or before the time of trial, 
who shall, after adding thereto the names, addresses, 
and descriptions of such jurors, if any, as shall have 
been called from any other panel or panels, affix the 
same to the statement of claim. 

The concluding passages of the foregoing section may 
require some explanation. By the Common Law Procedure 
Act, ss. 106-7, the plaintiff, as the courts hold, must annex 
to the record, or, as it is now termed, to the statement of 
claim, a panel of the jurors who are to try the cause. Until 
this has been done, the statement of claim is held to be incom- 
plete, and is not, in fact, deemed to be in court at all. But 
when two or three panels are summoned for service in succes- 
sion, a plaintiff cannot foresee by which set of jurors his cause 
will be tried, so that the panel affixed proves, as often as not^ 
to be a wrong one. By empowering the officer to affix the 
panel at a later moment, the difficulty is avoided. 

bfsJ^nwi ^^- -"-^ order that the burden of service on jmies 
bj^the sheriff j^^^y -^^ impartially distributed among the whole 

body of men who are liable to serve, as is intended 
to be secured by this Act, and in order that no 
person may be summoned to more than one court 
at the same time, all jurors shall be summoned by 
the sheriff only, who shall take from the jurors' 
book for the current year in his custody a sufficient 
number of names of such jurors, both special and 
common, as shall stand first for service in such 
book, and shall be liable to serve at the court where 
such jurors shall be required. 
Sheriff, under ^j ^ gjjg^u be lawful for the sheriff by whom a 

certain restnc- •' 
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summons to any juror shall at any time be issued, **^?f» *° p^" 

J J J ' scnbe regula- 

to prescribe to such juror upon and by any such tioM as to 
summons any regulations as to the place, times, or 
period of his attendance which such sheriff shall 
think fit to make, provided that such regulations be 
made with the consent of the Court or person under 
whose precept, order, or requisition such summons 
shall be issued. 

58. Every man who shall be called upon to serve No sumiEoiis 
as juror shall be summoned in the manner following, otherwise than 
that is to say, the sheriff shall make out a summons, 
and aflSx the seal of his office thereto, and such 
summons, having the words "jury summons" 
legibly written or printed on the same side as the 
address, shall be sent open, by the post, prepaid, and 
directed to the man so required to serve, at his 
place of abode, or., if . he be summoned as a juror of 
the city of London, at his place of abode or business 
in the said city, as described in the jurors' book, 
which said summons, together with a duplicate 
endorsed with the name and address of the juror to 
whom the original summons is directed, shall be 
taken to the postmaster of any post office where 
money orders are received or paid, within such 
hours as shall have been previously agreed upon at 
such post 'office, and under such regulations with 
respect to the registration of such summons, and the 
fee to be paid for such registration (which fee shall 
in no case exceed twopence over and above the 
ordinary rate of postage) as shall from time to time 
be made by the postmaster general in that behalf ; 
and in all cases in which such fee shall have been 
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duly paid, the postmaster shall compare the address 
of the said summons with that of the duplicate, and 
on being satisfied that they are alike, shall forward 
the summons to its address by the post, and shall 
return the duplicate to the party bringing the same, 
duly stamped with the stamp of the said post oflSce ; 
and the production by the party who posted such 
summons of such stamped duplicate shall be evi^pnce 
of the summons having been delivered at the place 
of abode, or of business, as the case may be, of the 
man whose name and address is thereon endorsed, 
at the place mentioned in such endorsement on the 
day on which such summons would, in the ordinary 
course of post, have been delivered, provided it shall 
appear that the same was not returned by the post 
oflSce as undelivered ; and any summons sent by the 
post as herein-before mentioned, and not returned as 
undelivered, shall be considered in all respects as 
duly served ; and in the event of any man to whom 
any summons shall be addressed being ascertained 
to be dead, or to have permanently left or relin- 
quished occupation of the place to which such 
summons is addressed, the postmaster, or letter 
carrier of the place in which the sunmaons shall 
then be, shall endorse thereon the reason of the 
non-delivery thereof, and forward the same in the 
usual course of post to the returned letter oflSce 
in London in order that it may be returned to the 
sender. 
Jurors to have 59- No juror shall be liable to any penalty for 
notice. *^* non-attendance on any jury unless the summons 
requiring him so to attend be duly posted eight 
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days at least before the day on which he shall be 
required to appear ; a copy of this enactment shall 
be written or printed at the foot of every summons. 

60. The costs incurred by any sheriff in sum- sheriffs* costs, 
moning juries by post under the provisions of this 

Act, shall be allowed by the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. 

61. For service on any jury which shall be im- Payment of 

<iiii p • ^^ 1 ' 1 * common 

panelled and sworn tor any civil trial, every juror jurors : 
shall, if such jury be a common jury, receive the 
sum of two shillings and no more, and if such jury 
be a special jury, every juror serving thereon shall of special 
receive the sum of one pound and no more. Pro- 
vided always, that whenever the trial of any cause 
shall be continued beyond the day on which it shall 
have been commenced, every juror in the case shall, 
if the Court shall approve, receive, if a common 
juror, an additional fee of two shillings and no 
more, and if a special juror, an additional fee of 
one pound and no more, for every entire day during 
which he shall be occupied by the hearing. An 
entire day shall be taken to mean the whole time 
between the sitting of the Court and its rising. 

It having been conclusively proved by experiment that it is, in 
practice, impossible to adjust any scale of fees payable by suitors 
under which jurors can be remunerated by the day for their 
attendance, this remuneration must be for each cause tried. At 
the present moment the payments are of various amounts, and 
are fixed by no principle whatever, most of them, as it would 
seem, depending merely on custouL A common juror, for 
example, gets twopence a cause at the Lord Mayor's Court, 
and fourpence at the Secondary's OflBce. He gets eightpence 
in any of the Superior Courts when sitting at Guildhall ; a 
shilling in any of the same Courts when sitting at "West- 
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minster ; and fire shillings a day in the Bankrnptcy Court ; 
in short, each Court has a scale of its own for the payment of 
the jurors who serve there. This variety in the amount of the 
fees prevails outside the metropolitan district as well as within 
it In Surrey, for example, common jurors get eightpence a 
cause in the Superior Courts ; fourpence before a sheriff; and 
a shilling in the County Courts. It is, of course, an argument 
in favour of the reduction of the number of the jury in the 
trial of civil actions that a smaller number of jurors may be 
better paid without increasing the tax on suitors. It is sub- 
mitted that the jurors in criminal trials, who now serve with- 
out any remuneration at all, have some claim to be paid by 
the country. The section, however, which contained a pro- 
vision for this purpose was struck out by the House of 
Commons. It is extremely desirable that the jury should in 
every case receive a payment, whatever its amount may be, at 
a rate which has been fixed beforehand, and is clearly under- 
stood ; and, moreover, that the provisions of the law in the 
matter should never be departed from under any pretence 
whatever. Nothing can be more unseemly than the sort of 
bargaining and haggling between the jury and the parties 
which, under the present lax arrangements, too often takes 
place, and in which the judge is, most improperly, compelled 
to be the intermediuy. The question has been asked, and it 
is one which is well justified by frequent occurrences, "What 
would be said if, in the middle of a trial, the judge were to 
interrupt the proceedings by a piteous appeal for an increase 
of salary, and beg the jury to indorse his claim ? " It is to 
the credit of the common jurors that they are not given to 
display an unbecoming appetite for gratuities beyond their 
legitimate pay, nor do they ever appear to be intent only on 
gain. Special jurors always assume, but quite erroneously, 
that they have an absolute right to a guinea to start with. 
This is not at all so. Their pay is at the discretion of the 
Court, except that a guinea a cause is the maximum permitted 
by law. The matter is regulated by the County Juries Act, 
s. 85, which runs as follows — " No juror who shall serve on a 
special jury shall be allowed or take for serving on any such 
jury more than such sum of money as the judge who tries the 
issue shall think just and reasonable, and which shall not 
exceed the sum of one pound one shilling, except in causes 
wherein a view is directed, and shall have been had by such 
juror." 
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62. In every civil action tried by a common jury Payment of the 

_ , , , , - commoii jurors 

the jurors' fees shall in the first instance be paid by to be by 
the plaintifi", and may be allowed to him on the 
taxation of costs. 

63. Any juror having been summoned and not Fines on 
appearing when called, shall, if no sufficient excuse ''^'^"' 
be proved to, and allowed by, the judge presiding at 

the court where such juror shall have been required 
to attend, be fined, if a special juror, not less than 
ten pounds, and if a common juror not less than 
two pounds ; and in the case of viewers, double 
these amounts. The judge is hereby authorized and 
required to impose any such additional fine or fines 
as he may under the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case think necessary or proper, either for 
the purpose of compelling the attendance, or as a 
penalty for the non-attendance, of any juror or 
jurors. Talesmen who shall fail to appear after 
having been impanelled and sworn shall be subject 
to similar fines. 

This section is drawn in stringent terms. But the mischief 
which may be caused by defaulting jurors is considerable. If 
there are not sufficient jurors in attendance to form a jury 
when wanted, one or more trials have to be put oflF, frequently at 
a ruinous expense, and at the cost also of protracted anxiety 
to the suitors. And even when these particular evils do not 
happen to occur, still, on these occasions, the jurors who 
attend necessarily suffer for the fault of those who absent 
themselves, since the former are thus called upon for more 
continuous service in the jury box, without the relief which 
they would otherwise obtain of intermission in their attend- 
ance. The Judicature Commissioners, therefore, recommended 
that defaulting jurors should be fined, as of course. 

64. All fines to be imposed under this Act by Application of 

fines. 
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any Superior Court or Court of Quarter Sessions, 
shall be levied and applied in the same manner as 
any other fines imposed by the same court. 

Fines imposed 65. Whenever a sheriff shall fine any juror for 
^ "^ ^" ' non-attendance, he shall make out and sign a cer- 
tificate stating the name, occupation, and address of 
the juror, and the amount of the fine, and shall 
transmit the certificate to the clerk of the peace for 
the county in which the juror shall reside on or 
before the first day of the Quarter Sessions next 
ensuing. Every such fine shall be estreated, levied, 
and applied in like manner in all respects as if it 
had been imposed at such Quarter Sessions. 

Levying of 66. Whenever the judge of any couit other than 

nnes imposed •/ o *i 

by Courts ouc of the suDcrior courts or a sheriff's court shall 

other than the 

Superior fine any juror, if the juror on whom the fine shall 

Courts. 

be imposed shall refuse to pay the same to the 
person who shall be authorized by the Court to 
receive it, the judge shall by an order signed by 
himself cause the fine to be levied by a like process 
to that by which fines which are imposed by the 
superior courts are levied. And the fine when 
received shall be paid to whatever person, or dis- 
posed of in whatever manner it may be applicable 
under any statute, charter, prescription, or usage. 

The Judicature Commissioners recommended that the judge 
shall be empowered to direct, if he shall think fit, that tlie 
fine imposed by him on any juror shall be applied in or 
towards the payment of any costs occasioned by the non- 
attendance of such juror. It probably, however, escaped the 
observation of the Commissioners that the enactment of such 
a provision as that which they suggest would raise difficult 
questions. The fines now taken belong by prescription or 
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charter to different persons or bodies in different places ; in 
some places to the Qaeen, in others to corporations, and in 
others, again, to private individuals. To despoil the parties 
who have an absolute right to the fines, in order to relieve 
the suitors, can hardly have been intended. 

67. Whenever any fine shall be imposed upon Notice to 
any juror, the officer whose duty it shall have been ^™" 
to call such juror at the court to which he shall 
have been summoned shall forthwith by letter inform 

him of the imposition of the fine, and require him 
within six days after the receipt of such letter to 
forward to him, the said officer, an affidavit of the 
cause, if any, of his non-attendance. Such officer 
shall, upon the receipt of any such affidavit, submit 
the same to the judge by whom such fine shall 
have been imposed, and who shall have power to 
remit it. 

68. In the event of the death, illness, or default Triaistot>e 
of attendance of any juror or jurors during any notwithsta id- 
trial, civil or criminal, the judge presiding at such jury may be 
trial shall have power, except only in a trial for number, 
high treason, treason-felony, or murder, if he shall 

think fit, to direct that the trial shall proceed with 
the reduced number of jurors, provided that such 
number be not in any case less than ten. In all 
such cases the verdict of the remaining jurors shall 
be a sufficient verdict. 

It would seem to be expedient to make some provision 
against the event of the jury becoming reduced in number by 
death, illness, or any other contingency. To have had to 
begin the Tichbome trial all over again, just as it was at the 
point of concluding, would have been a dismal enterprise, and 
would have amounted, in waste of public time and money, to 
something like a small national misfortune. The preservation 
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of the whole jnrj iu an efficient state throughout that case 
*' seemed," as a member of the House of Commons, and not 
without reason, expressed it, " to indicate a perfectly Provi- 
dential interposition/' But the accident of a juror*s falling ill 
in the course of the long-drawn-out trials of the present day 
is one which is so pressingly invited by circumstances that it 
is sure to be brought about sooner or later. For when a man 
is put on attendance at a Court as a juror, all his usual ways 
and habits, which are necessarily more or less connected with 
his health, are altogether subverted. If accustomed to exercise 
and the open air, it is trying to him to be suddenly deprived 
of both ; and if this continues for more than a week, the con- 
finement is pretty sure to tell. I^ on the other hand, his 
constitution is not of the toughest, or even if it is, ho may 
find it a severe ordeal to sit in the Courts, some of which are 
close and pestilential, and some the abode of raging draughts, 
veritable "loca feta furentibus austris," while others, again, 
contrive, through some peculiar faculty which Courts of Law 
alone possess, to be both windy and stifling at the same time. 
It will be remembered, also, that the afflictions of a juror do 
not by any means necessarily begin with his incarceration in 
the Box. Before he is called into it, he has very possibly 
been in waiting for some hours or days, fortunate above most 
of his fellows if he has obtained an uncomfortable scat on one 
of the back benches of the Court ; but much more probably 
having had to stand, hustled and elbowed, in the. throng of 
dirty people, interspersed with pickpockets, who choke the 
passages of almost every building where justice is administered. 
In Germany, the possibility of a juror becoming disabled at 
any moment from farther service is not overlooked or dis- 
regarded. Supernumerary jurors have to attend (at any rate in 
important cases) with, and just as, the sworn panel, but they 
occupy a separate Box. They thus hear and see all that 
passes, and in case of need are ftilly qualified to supplement 
the regular jury, there and then, with efficient recruits. In 
this country, however, where time is more valuable, and 
authority less imperious, people would not be at alL likely to 
tolerate the conscription of more jurors than are likely to be 
actually required in the ordinary course of things. 

chaiiengeBto 69. On evciy trial, whether criminal or civil, the 
the array. Ctown, the accused, 01 the plaintiff or defendant, 
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^^ the case may be, shall have power to challenge 
the array, but only for cause shown. 

70. In all civil trials in the superior courts each challenges in 

__, .11 iT/» ^ • ®*^ trials in 

party shall be entitled to exclude from the jury as the superior 

T . ,, . p . . courts. 

many as six jurors, and m the mienor courts as 
many as three jurors without cause assigned, and 
by leave of the court any greater number. This 
right shall be exercised by delivering to the officer 
pf the court whose duty it shall be to call the jury 
a list of the names objected to before the jury are 
called. 

71. In all trials for high treason the prosecutor chaUenges in 
and the accused shall each have a right to exclude treason, 
from the jury as many as thirty-five jurors, without 

cause assigned, and by leave of the court any greater 
number. 

72. In all trials of indictments and informations challenges in 

trials on in 

the prosecutor and the accused shall each have the dictmente and 
right to exclude from the jury as many as twelve 
jurors, without cause assigned, and. by leave of the 
court any greater number. 

73. All challenges for cause, whether to individual challenges for 

, , cause to be ad- 

jurors or to the array, shall be admitted or disallowed mitted or dis- 

allowed by the 

as the presiding judge shall decide. Judge. 

74. At any trial for which a view or inspection viewers not to 
shall have been had, no juror who shall have had chSi^geV" ^ 
such view or inspection shall be excluded from the 

jury by challenge on the part of either party, 
except by leave of the court after sufficient cause 
shown. 

75. When any person shall be indicted for high panei to be 

. . /. , ' . delivered to 

treason or misprision oi treason m any court 
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laghS^^n!" ^*^^^ *^^^ *^® ^ig^ ^^^^^ ^^ Justice, a list of the 
jury, mentioning the names, professions, and places 

of abode of the jurors, shall be given at the same 

time that the copy of the indictment is delivered 

to the party indicted, which shall be not less than 

ten days before the arraignment, and in presence 

of two or more credible witnesses ; and whenever 

any person shall be indicted for high treason or 

misprision of treason in the High Court of Justice, 

a copy of the indictment shall be delivered at the 

time and in the manner aforesaid, but the list of the 

jury made out as aforesaid may be delivered to the 

party indicted at any time after the arraignment, 

provided that the same be delivered not less than 

ten days before the day of trial. 

Criminal triaLi 76. Any court cousisting of not less than two 

may be by . "^ ... 

special jurorg. judgcs of the Quccu's Bcnch Division of the High 
Court of Justice shall have power to direct that any 
indictment or information shall be tried by a special 

j^ry- 

The foregoing provision is not, in real truth, an innovation. 
All cases of any consequence used formerly to be tried by men 
of a status corresponding with, if not higher than, that of the 
bulk of the special jurors of the present day. In contempla- 
tion of law all common juries should comprise some representa- 
tives of the upper class. And any common jury may happen 
to consist, either wholly or in part, of special jurors. More- 
over, it will be remembered that the Court already possesses 
the power, though in a very inconvenient form, to order that 
any case, except a charge of treason or felony, shall be tried by 
a special jury. But between misdemeanours, which may be 
thus tried, of some kinds, and felonies, the difference is merely 
one of classification for technical purposes only, and has 
nothing to do with the degree of guilt, or the gravity of the 
penal consequences. Some criminal charges which are in- 
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herently incapable of short or simple proof appear to be 
peculiarly appropriate for trial by special juries. Cases of 
alleged poisoning, for example, are of this kind, and especially 
those where the drug supposed to have been employed is of 
such a nature as to be traceable only through evidence of 
symptoms held to indicate its characteristic agency, so that 
the cause of death, and therefore the cardinal fact of any 
murder having been committed at all, is reduced to a matter 
of inference. Enquiries of this sort demand the most active 
and practised intelligence which the jurors' list can supply, 
and which, presumably, should be more readily forthcoming 
among the special jurors than the common ; unless, indeed, 
the general assumption on which the whole distinction be- 
tween the two classes rests, that those of the higher grade are 
better calculated than those of the lower to deal with questions 
of any particular difficulty, is altogether unfounded. See also 
pp. 105--118, and 124. 

77. In any civil action depending in the Queen's Rules as to 

—^ vifiws ftud 

Bench or Chancery Division of the High Court of inspections. 
Justice, or in any superior court of the counties 
palatine, in which either party shall desire that some 
of the jurors who are to try the cause shall have a ' 
view or inspection of any place or property in order 
that the jury may better understand the evidence 
to be given in the case, any such court, or any 
judge having jurisdiction, either when sitting at 
chambers or otherwise, to make any order relating 
to any proceedings in the said action, may by rule 
or order direct such view or inspection to be had 
upon such terms as to providing for the cost there- 
of by the deposit of a prescribed sum of money in 
the hands of the sheriff, and upon such other con- 
ditions as such court or judge shall think fit. The 
said court or judge shall also direct by such rule or 
order by what number of jurors such view or in- 
spection shall be had. Such rule or order shall be 

E 
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Panels in 
yiewB and 
inspections. 



Directions as 
to taking 
views and 
inspectionFt 



Payment of 
viewers and 
inspectors. 



Names of the 



served upon the sheriff by the party who shall have 
obtained the same. 

78. The sheriff shall thereupon prepare a panel 
containing such a number of jurors as will in his 
opinion, after allowing the challenge which each 
of the litigant parties shall have a right to exercise, 
without cause assigned, of any three jurors on such 
panel, be suflficient to produce upon summons such 
a number of jurors as shall be required under the 
terms of the said rule or order. Each party shall 
be entitled to receive from the sheriff, on demand, 
a copy of the said panel. 

79. The jurors shall be directed by the summons 
served upon them respectively to attend at a time 
and place to be mentioned in such summons, and 
they shall then and there have the place or pro- 
perty which they shall be required to view or 
inspect shown to them by the two persons who 
shall have been named for that purpose in the said 
rule or order. 

80. Each of the said jurors shall out of the 
sum deposited in the hands of the sheriff as herein- 
before provided be paid, if serving as a special 
juror, one pound for every day of his attendance, 
and if as a common juror, five shillings for every 
such day, with, in the case of each special or 
common juror alike, five shillings for refreshment, 
and also such a reasonable sum for his travellino: 
expenses both to and from the place of view or 
inspection as the said sheriff shall consider to be 
proper. 

81. The names of the jurors who shall have had 
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a view or inspection shall in each case be returned viewers to be 

^ ^ retamed. 

to the officer having the duty of calling jurors at 
the court where the trial with respect to which 
such view or inspection shall have been had shall 
take place, and the sheriff shall also upon request 
deliver a list of the said names to either of the 
Utigant parties. 

82. In every case in which any question of dis- Compensation 

. n cases. 

puted compensation for lands to be taken for an 
undertaking of a public nature shall be required to 
be determined by the verdict of a jury under the 
provisions of " The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845,'' the promoters of the undertaking shall, 
after giving not less than seven days' notice to the 
other party, issue their warrant to the sheriff, or, 
if the lands in question shall be situate within the 
jurisdiction of any high bailiff having authority to 
try the question at issue, then to such high bailiff, 
requiring the sheriff, if the warrant be addressed to 
him, to summon, or if to the high bailiff, to cause 
by his precept directed to the sheriff, a special or a 
common jury to be summoned as shall be directed 
by such warrant, for the determination of the ques- 
tion in dispute. 

83. Either party shall be entitled to have the Either party 

..• j'11 •!• •• 1 • niay claim a 

question tried by a special jury on giving notice, special jury, 
but not unless this shall be done, to the other 
party, before the warrant is issued, that it is desired 
to have the question so tried. 
.i84. Upon receipt of the warrant, the sheriff shall Sheriff to 

, 1 p • 1 summon jury, 

summon such a number ot special or common 
jurors as wiU, in his opinion, after allowance made 

E 2 
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for challenges, and for the possible default of at- 
tendance on the part of some of the jurors sum- 
moned, be sufficient to constitute a special or a 
common jury, as shall have been required by the 
warrant, 
and appoint 8 5. The sheriff shall also appoint, and forthwith 

time and , i«i 

place of trial, notify to the promotcrs, the time and place which 
he, if the case shall be triable by himself, shall 
judge to be most convenient for the holding of the 
inquiry, or which the high bailiff, if the case shall 
be triable by him, shall have fixed by his precept, 
and shall give directions to each juror on his sum- 
mons for his attendance accordingly. 

Trial to be in 86. On the holding of the inquiry, each party 

all its inci* 

dents uke one shall bc entitled to the same rights as to challenge, 

in the superior i i i . i ^ •, 

courts. and be subject to the same rules as to costs, and 

the jurors shall be balloted for, impanelled, and 
give their verdict, and be subject to the same 
penalties for non-attendance, and there shall be 
the same right of praying or ordering a tales, and 
the trial shall be attended with the same incidents 
and consequences as if it were an ordinary trial in 
any one of the superior courts. 

Payment of 87. If the jury be a special jury, each juror 

sworn shall receive twen-ty shillings by the day, 
and if the jury be a common jury, each juror 
shall receive ten shillings by the day for his at- 
tendance. 

Court may 88. On the trial of any indictment or information 

order a view in i n i i i i • 

criminal cases, the court shall havc power to order that the jurors 
who are trying or who are to try the case, or some of 
them, shall have a view of any place or property in 
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order that they may better understand the evidence. 
The court shall also have power to give such direc- 
tions as to the view as it may consider necessary 
and fit. 

Although a power on the part of the Court to order a view 
is held to exist already, it is better that it should be confirmed 
and made known by an express provision. 

89. Any issue which shall, under the provisions Jurow in 

IlUUUSV 

of the Lunacy Regulation Act, 1853, or the Lunacy 
Eegulation Act, 1862, be determinable by the 
verdict of a jury, shall be tried by either a special 
or a common jury, as the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being shall direct, and such jury shall be con- 
stituted in the same manner in all respects with 
respect to the number and qualification of the 
number of the jurors, and be summoned in the same 
manner, and serve under the same conditions in 
every particular, as if such jury had been impanelled 
for the trial of any ordinary issue in one of the 
superior courts. Provided that in all cases the 
alleged lunatic shall have a right to have the 
issue determined, if he so desire, by a special 
jury. 

90. The names, places of abode, and descriptions Juron' 
of the men who shall be at any time summoned and 
impanelled as jurors for any court shall be written 

on distinct pieces, all as nearly as may be of the 
same size and shape, of parchment or card, with the 
addition of the' number of each name on the panel. 
Such pieces of parchment or card shall be delivered 
by the sheriff" to the officer of the court having the 
duty of calling such jurors, and shall be put by 
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him into a ballot box to be provided for that 
purpose. 
Balloting for gj^ Qii the trial of anv cause, whether civil or 

jurors by *f i 

officers of the criminal, the jurors, whether special or common, 

courts. u » ^ A 

shall be taken by ballot, subject to such rights as 
shall be by law exerciseable, and subject also to 
such arrangements as the judge shall think fit to 
authorise for the purpose of relieving the jurors, 
as far as may be, from unnecessary attendance, or 
for distributing the whole amount of actual service 
in the jury box to be rendered by the jurors sum- 
moned as equally as may be among such jurors. 
Same jury 92. Providcd always, that the same jurors who 

may try , , , 

several issues shall havc tried any issue may, subject to the rights 
in the last section mentioned, try any number of 
issues in succession. 

Viewers to be 93. Providcd also, that in all cases in which a 

called first. 

view or inspection shall have been had, the jurors 
who shall have had such view or inspection shall 
be called first. 

Stringent and elaborate directions in the County Juries Act, 
s. 26, and (by reference) in the Common Law Procedure Act, 
1852, s. 108, require the oflScers of the principal Civil Courts 
to replace the names of all the jurors who have been sum- 
moned, whether special or common, in the ballot box after every 
drawing. It should be said that the law *^ comes to this," 
since it has to be made out, as best it may, from two Acts of 
Parliament which .are but distant relations to one another, and 
these, again, have to be supplemented by inferences. The 
directions in question should be repealed, since although they 
are most properly disregarded in practice (for if they were 
followed, troops of jurors would be kept waiting uselessly in 
Court), they might, perhaps, at some time or other, be turned 
to account for merely vexatious and corrupt purposes by shifty 
people, of whom there are always too many about, desiring to 
take advantage of any slight deviation from legal regularity. 
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94. On any trial, whether civil or criminal, if Tales, 
there shall not be a sufficient number of jurora, 
whether special or common, in attendance, or left 
available for service after challenges, to make up a 
full jury, the judge shall, on the application of both 
parties to the trial, or may, on the application of 
either party, if he shall think fit, direct the sheriff 

to return as jurors a sufficient number of the by- 
standers or others that can speedily be procured, to 
make up a full jury, and to annex their names to 
the panel. Or if the jury required be for a civil 
court, the judge may upon any such application as 
aforesaid direct that the trial shall proceed with any 
number of jurors not less than nine who may be 
in attendance. 

The words at the beginning of this section, "on any 
trial,'' which originally stood as given here, were altered by 
the House of Commons to " on the trial of any issue." But 
some matters which are decided by the findings of juries can 
scarcely be called "issues." A sheriflF's jury, for example, 
impanelled to assess damages, or fix compensation, only, is 
hardly, in strictness, " trying an issue." There being no plea, 
there is no issue properly so called. The point, trifling as it 
is, seems just worth notice here, for convenience, so that it may 
not recur. 

95. Provided always that, except by consent of Talesmen to 

•^ ' 1 be qualified as 

both parties, no bystander or other person so re- jurors, 
turned shall be impanelled and sworn as a special 
juror unless he shall be ordinarily liable to serve as 
a special juror at the court to which he shall have 
been so returned ; or shall be impanelled or sworn 
as a common juror unless he be ordinarily liable to 
serve, whether as a special or common juror, on 
conamon juries at the said court. 
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Talesmen not 96. Provided also that no fine for non-attendance 

to be fined 

uni«« for shaU be imposed on any juror thus returned except 
attendance in the cveut of his making default in attendance 

after beinsr 

impaneUed. after having been impanelled and sworn. 

Talesmen 97. All parties concerned shall have their lawful 

challenges against any of the jurors so returned, and 

against the array. 
Jurors to be 98. On any trial, the jurors when out of court 
and refresh- may, at the discretion of the judge, be allowed a 

fire, and reasonable refreshment procured at their 

own expense. 
Judges to have 99. In all cascs in which any criminal trial shall 
release jurors last for morc than one day, the judge shall have 
trials during powcr, if he shall be satisfied that the ends of 

adjournments. ... .ii it* t • t i ji i 

justice will not be m any degree prejudiced thereby, 
to release the jury, or any juror or jurors who 
shall have been impanelled and sworn on the said 
trial, from detention at the court or elsewhere, 
during the time of any or every adjournment of the 
said court. 

The practice, which is often actaally prejadicial to the 
interest of justice (as rendering jurors, in very many instances, 
incompetent, or less competent, for the proper discharge of 
their duties) of detaining them in custody through the night, 
or nights, when a criminal trial lasts for more than one day, 
should be made no longer compulsory, but capable of being 
relaxed at the discretion of the judge. It will be remembered 
that the jury are never detained in custody during any ad- 
journment of the hearing of a civil action, and that a trial for 
misdemeanour, though only in form that of a civil action, is 
regarded as such as far as the non-detention of the jury is 
concerned. Had the rule been otherwise, neither of the Tich- 
bome trials would ever, in all probability, have reached a con- 
clusion, since it is unlikely that any twelve jurors could have 
been assembled all of them robust enough to bear without 
falling ill the strict and protracted confinement which they 
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would have suffered. No prisoner in a gaol is made to sit 
quite still on an uncomfortable bench all day long, and day 
after day, for many weeks together, nor to breathe at the 
same time an atmosphere such as that of a crowded court. No 
objection has been made to the custom of allowing the jurors 
to go their own ways during the intervals of civil trials, 
however important the interests may be which are at stake, 
nor although the issue to be determined, although not so raised 
as to be touched at the moment by the Criminal law, may 
be nevertheless one of distinct and serious criminality. This 
occurs, for example, when fraud, and perhaps worse besides, 
are pleaded in answer to a claim on a fire policy, or when, in 
an action on a written document, forgery is set up as a 
defence. Indeed, a plea of justification in a case of libel may, 
of course, involve an enquiry into alleged guilt of any descrip- 
tion or degree. Practically speaking, also, the penal conse- 
quences are no less grave in some civil suits than in some 
criminal trials, as in the case which comes &om time to time 
before the Courts where a clergyman is required by his Bishop, 
or forced by public opinion, to bring the truth of scandals 
affecting his character to the test of public investigation by 
suing somebody or other for libel or slander. If the verdict 
upon such an enquiry goes against the plaintiff, he stands 
virtually convicted of the misconduct laid to his charge, and 
of the crime of gross and deliberate perjury besides, so that he 
is irretrievably ruined and disgraced. If any tampering with 
jurors when not under the eye of the Court is to be appre- 
hended, the danger would seem to be at least as great in such 
a case as that which has just been referred to as in that of the 
trial under the criminal law of a prisoner of a humble grade, 
without monied friends, and where there are no overwhelmingly 
disastrous consequences to be averted. 

100. No jury de ventre inspiciendo shall after the Junes de v. in. 

I* ii ' A j^ 1 • n T aboliahed. 

passing 01 this Act, be impanelled or sworn. 

101. No order or summons for a jury such as j'Cfood" 
has heretofore been described by the term of a abolished, 
"good jury" shall, after the passing of this Act, 

be made or issued. 

102. This Act shall not extend to alter or affect This Act rot to 

affect grand 

m any way whatsoever any law or custom under j^m or 
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coroners 
juries. 



which inquests by grand juries or coroners' juries 
axe now taken, or, except only so far as is expressly 
enacted by the second and fourth sections of this 
Act, the qualification, summoning, or conditions of 
attendance of any persons serving on any such 
inquests. 

Grand juries and coroners* juries do not, either in theory 
or practice, come under the definition of juries in the sense in 
which the term is used in this Bill. The proceedings in 
which they take part are not trials but " inquests " serving a 
different purpose, and in a different course, from that of the 
settlement of disputes or issues arising between litigant 
parties, or prosecutors and prisoners. They are, therefore, 
except in some trifling paHiculars, left unaffected by this 
Bill. 



Penalty for 
bribery of 
sheriff, &c. 



103. No sheriff, under-sheriff, bailiff, or other 
oflBcer or person whatsoever, shall, directly or in- 
directly, take or receive any money or reward, or 
any promise of, or contract for, money or reward for 
excusing, or under the pretence of excusing, any 
man from being summoned to serve, or from serving, 
on any jury. No sheriff, under-sheriff, or other 
oflBcer or person, shall summon any man to serve on 
a jury otherwise than in pursuance of this Act, or 
shall, directly or indirectly, save as authorised by 
law, take or receive any money or reward, or any 
promise of, or contract for, money or reward, for 
sunmioning, or under the pretence of summoning, 
any man to serve on a jury. 

Any person who shall violate any prohibition 
contained in this section, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and the court within whose jurisdic- 
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tion any such oflfence as has been referred to shall 
have been committed, may, on examination and 
proof of it in a summary way, impose on the 
oflfender a fine of such amount as the said court 
shall, under the circumstances of the case, think fit. 

104. If any sherifi^ shall neglect or refuse to Penalty on 
amend the lists as required by the 41st section of neglect <rf' 
this Act, or shall summon any juror otherwise than ^ ^" 

in his proper turn for service, or shall omit to 
summon any juror in his proper turn in the order 
prescribed by this Act, or shall refuse or neglect to 
prepare, keep for inspection, or supply, a copy of 
any panel in the manner and in the cases herein- 
before directed, or shall make default in supplying 
to the proper ofl&cer such cards or pieces of parch- 
ment, and so inscribed as required by the 90th 
section of this Act, or shall refuse or neglect to 
register any summons of any juror, or shall refuse 
or neglect, within ten days after the next succeed- 
ing sheriflf shall have been sworn in, or shall have 
entered upon oflBce, to deliver over to him the 
jurors' book or books that shall have been made in 
the year of the retiring sheriflf's shrievalty, any 
such sheriff offending in any of the said cases, shall, 
for every such offence, forfeit a sum not exceeding 
fifty pounds, to be recovered in a summary manner 
before any two justices of the peace, a moiety of 
which shall go to any person who will sue for the 
same, and a moiety to Her Majesty's exchequer. 

105. Any person who shall be guilty of the ^'^'^^e'^* <>* 

•^ . embracere and 

offence of embracery, and any juror wilfully or corrupt jurors, 
corruptly consenting thereto, may be proceeded 
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Penonatioii. 



Crown gnite. 



Interpretation 
clause. 



against by indictment or infonnation, and punished 
by fine and imprisonment. 

The following antique definition of embracery is worth pre- 
serying for its qnaintness. " If either party labour the juror, 
and give him anything to give his yerdict, this is a principal 
challenge. But if either party labour the juror to appear and 
do his conscience, this is no challenge at all, but lawful for 
him to do it." — Coke. To " labour" a judicial personage is a 
process, and phrase, of yery old standing indeed. See, for 
instance, Theoc. Id. i. 88. 

106. Any one who shall intentionally personate 
any juror by answering to the said juror's name 
when called, or by appearing for him, and the said 
juror, if consenting thereto, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour ; and the Court within whose jurisdiction 
any such offence as has been mentioned shall have 
been committed may, on examination and proof of 
it in a summary way or otherwise, punish the 
offender, or offenders, by fine or imprisonment, as 
the said Court shall, under the circumstances of the 
case, think fit. 

107. This Act shall apply to the trials of Crown 
suits, except that the judges of the High Court of 
Justice shall have power to make rules or orders 
limiting or modifying its operation in such cases to 
any extent, and in any particulars, which they may 
think fit, saving all rights and privileges which the 
Crown or the Attorney General is now entitled to 
exercise in the trial of such causes. 

108. Throughout the enactments contained in 
this Act, the term "judge " shaU include any person 
or persons presiding at any trial which is to be 
determined by the verdict of a jury, and "court" 
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sliall be taken to include the place where any such 
trial shall be held. " Trial " shall include inquiry. 
" Parish " shall include every place for which a 
separate overseer is, or can be, appointed ; and 
where any parish is not situated wholly within one 
county, it shall be deemed and taken for all the 
purposes of this Act to be within that county in 
which the principal church of the said parish is 
situate. " County " shall include riding and division ; 
and except where the same is used with express 
reference to the City of London only, shall not be 
held to mean a county of a city or county of a town. 
Every such county as last mentioned, and every 
municipal borough in and for which a separate 
Court of Quarter Sessions shall be holden, shall be 
taken for all the purposes of this Act to form a part 
of the county at large within which such county 
corporate or municipal borough is locally situate ; 
and in all cases in which a county corporate or 
municipal borough is not included within the limits 
of a single county at large, then each part of such 
county corporate or municipal borough shall be 
taken for all the purposes of this Act to belong to 
the county at large within the boundaries of which 
such part is situate. " High treason," or " mis- 
prision of treason," shall not be held to apply to 
any case where the offence charged is that of a 
felonious design or attempt on the sovereign's life 
or person. " Sheriff '' shall include, whenever the 
sense of the passage in which it is used shall so 
require, the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and 
the under-sheriff, secondary, or legally competent 
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deputy, of such sheriff or sheriffs, and any coroner 
or other person lawfully acting in the place of any 
sheriff. 
E^)eftio£Act§ 109. The Acts specified in the second schedule 

in schedule. , 

to this Act are hereby repealed, from and after the 
commencement of this Act, to the extent specified 
in the third column of that schedule. 
Provided that — 
(1.) This repeal shall not affect 

(a.) Anything duly done or suffered under any 

enactment hereby repealed ; or 
(6.) Any right, privilege, obligation, or lia- 
bility acquired, accrued, or incurred 
under any enactment hereby repealed ; 
or 
(c.) Any penalty, forfeiture, or punishment 
incurred in respect of any offence com- 
mitted against any enactment hereby 
repealed ; or 
(d.) Any investigation, legal proceeding, or 
remedy in respect of any such right, 
privilege, obligation, liability, penalty, 
forfeiture, or punishment as aforesaid ; 
and any such investigation, legal pro- 
ceeding, and remedy may be carried on 
as if this Act had not passed. 
(2.) This repeal shall not revive any enactment, 
right, oflBce, writ, inquest, privilege, mat- 
ter, or thing not in force or existing at 
the commencement of this Act. 
Judges may 110. The judgcs of the High Court of Justice are 
OTdersf^^* hereby empowered by general orders to make rules. 
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not inconsistent with this Act, for the purpose of 
carrying into eflfect the several provisions thereof. 

111. This Act may be cited for all purposes by short title of 
the short title of " The Juries Act ( ).'' ^"^ 

112. This Act shall come into operation on the Act when to 

-I e* ,1 T • 1 i come into 

day 01 one thousand eight operation. 

hundred and except that in all mat- 

ters in which the proper period for carrying its pro- 
visions into full effect shall not have then arrived, 
the repeal of the enactments now in force relating 
to such matters shall be in each case suspended 
until such proper period shall occur, and in the 
meantime this Act, so far as is consistent with the 
tenor thereof, shall be construed as one with any 
such enactments. 

FIEST SCHEDULE. 

FORMS. 
Form of Pbecbpt for returning List of Jurors. 

County of ) ^o the i ^^^"^ ^'^^^ ,^ I of the 

to wit. j I overseers of the poor J 

parish of . Tou are hereby required, according to the 

provisions of (this Act), to make out before the first day of 
September next a true list, in writing, in the form hereunto 
annexed, containing the names of all men of the age of twenty- 
one years and upwards within your parish qualified to serve on 
conmion juries, but not on special juries, that is to say, of 
every such man who has 



[^Table of qualifications of common jurors,']* 



• Insert 



., . I'j.* 'J.* • ••ii» 2. • • here qualifica- 

Also a true list m wntmg, m a similar form, containing tions stated in 
the names of all men of the age of twenty-one years and up- sections one or 
wards within your parish qualified to serve on special juries, ^^ °^ *^ 
that is to say, of every such man who has 
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t iMert [Table of qualifications of special juroraJ]^ 

here qnalifiea- 

tions stated in And if jou have not a sufficient number of fonns, jon mast 
fourof thk^'^ apply to me for more, and in order to assist you in making 
Act. out the list yon are to refer to the poor rate, and yon may, 

if you think proper, apply to any collector or assessor of 
taxes, or any other officer who has the custody of any house 
tax, land tax, or other tax assessment for your parish, and take 
from thence the names of men so qualified ; and in making 
out such list you are to omit the names of all 

[^lAst of exemptions and disqualifications,']X 

tioiiB and dis- And wheu you haye made out such list you are authorised 
qualificationB to Order a sufficient number of copies thereof to be printed, 
TOctionrfive to ^^^ expense of which printing will be allowed to you by your 
ten of this Act. parish, and you are required on the first day of September 
next to fix a copy of such list, signed by you, on the principal 
door of erery church, chapel, or other public place of religious 
worship within your parish, there to remain 21 days, and 
also to subjoin to every such copy a notice to the follow- 
ing effect, inserting the time and place, of which you shall 
be previously informed. " Take notice that all objections to 

" men ) 

« aoaQi'nna f ^^ ^^ ^^1 ^^ September next at the 

^' hour of at , and that no man whose name 

** is in the list will be excused from service on the ground of 
" any exemption to which he may be entitled or on the 
^' ground of any want of qualification, unless such exemption 
*' shall have been claimed and established, or such want of 
** qualification duly proved at or before the time when objec- 

« tions to this list are heard by the { ^^^^^^^^ } 

Ton are also required to keep the original list, or a true copy 
thereof, to be perused by any of the inhabitants of your 
parish or by any men held to be qualified as jurors in respect 
of premises within the parish, at any reasonable time during 
the first three weeks of the month of September, without pay- 
ment of any fee, to the end that notice may be given to you of 
any errors in or omissions frx)m such list. You are also 
required to send at some time within the month of August 
next a notice by post to every man whose name shall be put by 
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jon for the first time upon the list of jurors for your parish, 
stating that he will be returned as a special, or as a common, 
juror, as the case may be, in respect of the qualification 
which you shall mention in such notice. The said notice 
shall also state Chat any objection which he may desire to 
make to such return will be heard at the time and place to 
be thereinafter mentioned, when the list will be revised by the 

i . . . » .1 f , and also that he will not be entitled 

I justices of the peace J ' 

to be excused from service on the ground of any exemption or 

want of qualification which shall not have been claimed by 

him at or before such revision. Ton are further required to 

{court of aldermen ) 
petty sessions / ' *°*^ *^® 
to answer, on oath or affirmation, such questions as shall be put 

to jou by the { f^Zli the peace } ^^^^ P"-^*' 
Given under my hand at in the said county, the 

day of in the year 

r Secondary. ) 

( Clerk of the Peace. J 



FORM OP RETURN, 



County of 
to wit. 
Parish of 



} The Return of the { Jj^^^J^^ } of the 
in the said County of 



Number 

on tlie 

Lbt. 

1 


Christian Name 

and Surname 

at full Length. 


Residence. 


Title, 

Quality, 

Calling, or 

Business. 


Qualifica- 
tion. 


Whether re- 

tume<l as 

Si^ecial or 

Common 

Juror. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Adams, John 
Alley, James 
Bond, Henry 
Boyd, Ckorge 


1, King Street 
Dale Farm 

4, Duke Sti-eet 

2, High Street 


Esquire. 
Farmer . 
Merchant 
Baker . 


Freehold 
Copyhold 
Leasehold 
Poor Rate 


S. 

c. 

s. 
c. 



The Schedule of Repeals is omitted from, i^e 
present edition of the Bill for sufficient reasons. 
The Bill itself gives, or should give, a precise state- 
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ment of all that is proposed for enactment, and the 
intended repeal of everything which may be found 
to be inconsistent with its provisions follows, of 
course, as a necessary consequence. When a sUghtly 
dififerent version of the Bill was about to be laid 

* 

before Parliament some years ago by the then 
Attorney General, the author was put into com- 
munication with the ojffice of the Parliamentary 
Counsel to the Home Office, and the table of repeals 
was there examined and settled. In the case of a 
measure aflfecting between thirty and forty existing 
Acts, although the necessary repeals can readily be 
traced and tabulated by anyone whose particular 
business and occupation it is to be thoroughly 
familiar with the mazes of the Statute Book, the 
same task cannot be either easily or satisfactorily 
accomplished by a private draughtsman. On the 
occasion, if it should ever arise, of the reintro- 
duction of the Bill into Parliament, the original 
schedule of repeals must be, of course, revised and 
brought up to date by the aid of the proper 
authorities. But it would not be permissible to 
seek this help from a department already occupied 
with important public business, unless in view of 
some immediate action in Parliament. 



THE QUALIFICATIONS OF SPECIAL AND 

COMMON JUBORS. 



\^Iie])rinted from the Law Maqazine AND Review, /i!>r February, 1874.] 

The four principal alterations in the standards of quali- 
fications of Special and Common Jurors which were con- 
templated by the Juries Bill of last session were as 
follows: — 

(1.) The raising of the standard of qualification of common 
jurors. 

(2.) The extension of the qualification both of common 
and special jurors, so as to comprise such lodgers and other 
persons as are fully qualified by their social standing for 
serving on juries, and who occupy residences on a more or 
less permanent tenure, but who at present escape service in 
consequence of their tenancies not being of such a character 
as to fall within the operation of the existing juiy law. 

(3.) The final abandonment of the formula " banker, mer- 
chant, or esquire," as the designation of a special juror, and 

(4.) The addition to the list of special jurors in the city of 
London of one representative of 6ach public company carry- 
ing on its business within the city. 

Speaking in general terms of these proposals, they may be 
described as having been respectively based on the following 
considerations : — 

The raising of the qualification of common juroi's is in 
accordance "with the recommendation of the Judicature 
Commissioners. The alteration seems to be desirable for the 
purpose of relieving from service the lower class of journey- 
men and other persons of very humble means, to whom it is 

F 2 
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a serious loss, which they can but ill bear, to be withdrawn 
from their ordinary occupations, and kept in attendance 
for, perhaps, several days at a time, at some Court. In 
consequence of the decline in the value of money which 
has taken place in the course of the last forty or fifty years, 
the standard of qualification of common jurors under the 
existing law, which was passed in 1825, now reaches a 
lower class than was contemplated by that law. It would 
be necessary to raise the qualification still more than is now 
proposed if it were desired to make it proportionate to any 
of the various standards which were adopted at different 
periods in foimer times (a). But that it should be so fixed as 
to represent even the lowest of those standards is not prac- 
ticable now, since the conscription for service in the jury 
box, which has of late years become very heavy, would then 
fall on too limited a section of the community. 

The new qualification designed to include lodgers is 
analogous to that which confers the lodger franchise. Its 

{a) Mr. Seigt3ant PuUing pointed out in his evidenoe before Lord 
Enfield's Committee that in former times the qualification of common 
jurors was very much higher than it is now ; what, in fact, would be 
represented by £150 to £200 a year at this date. This appears from the 
Jury Acts which were repealed by that of 1825. The Gommon Law Ck>m- 
miasioners of 1853 recommended that the qualification of common jurors 
should be raised. They said, *' In many instances juries are not so constituted 
as to insure such an average amount of intelligence as might be desired. 
A jury of London or Llyerpool merchants may be, as we belieye them to 
be, an excellent tribunal to try a commercial cause ; or a jury of country 
gentlemen to try a question relating to a watercourse, or of the boundaries 
of an estate ; but it must be admitted that in the agricultural districts the 
common juries are sometimes oompoeed of a class of persons whose intelli- 
gence by no means qualifies them for the due discharge of judicial 
functions. Sach persons, unaccustomed to severe intellectual exercise, or 
to protracted thought, and used to an active life, and outdoor employment, 
when shut up for hours in a jury .box, bewildered by law terms, by con- 
flicting evidence, and the disputations of contending advocates who appeal 
to their prejudices, sometimes pronounce verdicts which bring the institu- 
tion of juries into disrepute. We are of opinion that the standard of 
qualification of jurymen in the country, which at present is as low as a 
rating on a value of £20, should be raised.'' Neither this recommendation, 
nor that of the Judicature Commissioners to the same effect, has ever been 
acted on. It is to be remembered, however, that the Legislature has done 
far more by the passing of the Elementary Education Act for the improve- 
ment of common juries than would have been accomplished by raisini 
the standard of qualification. 
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purpose is to reach those who rent furnished houses, and 
those who reside in lodgings for some substantial term, and 
not for any merely temporary object, or transitory occu- 
pancy. The occupiers of furnished houses, and of lodgings, 
are now exempt from service on juries, as not being rated. 

There is also a very large and increasing number of 
persons who live in residences of which the flats in Victoria 
Street may be taken as a type, who ought to be, and would 
be, brought by the provisions of the Juries Bill upon the 
jury list. The flats, in every case, belong to a company, and 
the tenants, although their occupancies are, for all practical 
purposes, of separate and independent private houses, now, 
as not being rated, elude the levy for the jury box. 

The principles advanced by the Juries Bill, as those on 
which the standards of qualification of common jurors should 
be founded, met with general acquiescence. Great pains 
were taken by the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in considering and fixing the figures throughout the 
several sections of the Bill in which these principles were 
embodied, and the standards thus established may, subject 
to two obseiTations to be made presently, be confidently 
adopted as the best that can be devised. The conditions on 
which the qualification of special jurors should be based, 
excited some controversy. 

It was proposed that the standard of qualification for 
special jurors should be based upon rating or rental, only, to 
the exclusion of the designation of "banker, merchant, or 
esquire " (a), which now, concurrently, or altera atively, with 
rating, gives a man a title to be put upon the Special Jurors* 
List. The grounds for this proposal were as follows: 
According to the law as it stood until the year 1870, such 
men, and such men only, as came within the category of 
" banker, merchant, or esquire," were to be classed as special 
jurors. It has been suggested by a high authority that the 
intention of the Legislature in its choice of the particular 

(a) It ought to be qnite unnecessaiy to point out the absurdity at the 
present day of taking <' Banker, Merchant, or Esquire " as a qualification, 
but as the formula was actually and expressly continued by the Juries 
Act of 1870 (s. 6), and is still a part of the law, it is necessary to deal with 
it wit^ eojnething like serioi^sness. 
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terms which were employed to define the status of a man fit 
to be a special juror was probably as follows : — Bankers were 
selected as being well versed in questions relating to money. 
Merchants were those whose calling rendered them familiar 
with mercantile customs and transactions, and Esquires were 
gentlemen who were likely to be conversant with rural affairs. 
It was found, however, by experience that this rule of quali- 
fication, when taken as exclusively defining the class of 
special jurors, was objectionable on several grounds. In the 
first place, if the terms in question had been construed 
according to their strict and proper sense, the list of special 
jurors which they would have supplied would have been 
quite insufiicient for the requirements of the Courts. For the 
whole number of bankers, even if every banker had been 
available for service, would have gone but a very little way 
towards meeting the consumption of special jurors by even 
one alone of the Superior Courts of Common Law. " Mer- 
chant " could not, without doing violence to its plain meaning, 
have been held to include underwriters, insurance or colonial 
brokers, stockbrokers, stockjobbers, accountants, shipowners, 
warehousemen, and very many others, who would have been 
most valuable as special jurors. The term clearly and mis- 
chievously shut out a large proportion of the men best 
calculated to do good semce as special jurors, and yet was 
hopelessly vague as a definition. For whom does it include ? 
Formerly it was considered that a merchant was a trader who 
imported or exported, and sold by wholesale, only, using 
samples, and not the actual goods to be taken or supplied, in 
the negotiation of his bargains, but this coui'se of business 
is now, in innumerable instances, combined with more or less 
retail dealing. It would be found much more difficult than 
any one who has not made the attempt would be likely to 
suppose, to draw a line accurately defining what traders now- 
a-days come under the denomination of merchants, and the 
result of fixing any such boundary, even conceiving that this 
could be successfully accomplished, would inevitably be to 
curtail the legal limits of the class to an extent which would 
render it almost entirely unproductive as a source of supply 
of special jurors. It appeared by the evidence which was 
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given before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
of which Lord Enfield was the chairman, that a very liberal 
construction indeed was put upon the term, for that, in a 
multitude of cases, it was taken by the framers of the jury 
books to cover rag, bone, and potato merchants, as well as 
the rather more debatable cases of wine, coal, and timber 
merchants, and it was shown, in fact, that the effect of the 
employment of a word possessing a meaning of indefinite 
elasticity was simply to enable the compilers of any special 
jurors' list to indulge their own taste, favour, or caprice, 
without any control or limitation whatever. 

The designation of " Esquire," if it had been interpreted 
as applying to such persons only as were legally entitled to 
use it, would have reaped but a miserably lean crop of 
names for the special jurors' list. The members of some 
professions, as, for example, barristers, and officers in the 
army, are legally Esquires, but it will be found that most 
of the callings which confer this title on their members are 
such as necessarily come within the list of exemptions from 
service on juries. Excluding, then, the members of profes- 
sions, who, as such members, are legally Esquires, and 
taking the rest of the community at large, if men are to 
be allowed to appraise their own social position for them- 
selves, and their estimate is to be accepted as if it were 
authoritatively established, the result will not be satisfactory, 
since it is usually the case that the degree of tenacity with 
which a man averts his title to be ranked and addressed as 
Esquire, is in ' inverse proportion to the strength of any 
rightful claim which he may possess to be so designated (a). 

(a) As a supplement to the obeeryatioiiB in the text, a few lines n^ay be 
reprodnoed here from an essay by the present writer on *^the title of 
Esquire " which appeared in the Daili/ News, and which was intended to 
present the matter rather more completely than would have been proper in 
an article ''on the qualifications of Special and Common Jurors." *'By 
the law under which the lists of jurors throughout England and Wales are 
compiled, any man whom the churchwardens and overseers of the parish 
in which he resides choose to designate as an Esquire is placed in the rank 
of special jurors. On the preparation of the Juries Bill which was lately 
before Parliament it was considered that the bare fact of a man*s having 
been dubbed an Esquire by parish officers ought not of itself alone to be 
accepted as a sufficient criterion of his fitness to be placed in the superior 
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The general result of the imperfect definition of the special 
juror class was that the list was made out on principles 
which may have been intelligible, perhaps, to the persons 
by whom it was compiled, but which were wholly inscrutable 
to the outside public. To give one example of this out of 
the number which used to be of daily occurrence. It was 
a source of wonder to me whether a certain pastry cook, a 
member of the Common Council, who used to serve on 
special juries in the Court of Common Fleas when sitting at 
Guildhall, came there in the nominal character of ** Banker," 
or in that of " Merchant," or of "Esquire," the first of these 
definitions appearing to be scarcely lees totally inapplicable 



class of jurors. For the title haying long ceased to be either applied or 
withheld in conformity with legal right, or with any regard to the approxi- 
mate limits of the class of men, who, on the most elastic principles of 
oomprehensiyeness and indulgence, can reasonably be viewed as gentlemen, 
it was felt that a haphazard or partial estimate by the f ramers of the lists 
(frequently yery illiterate people) was not a satisfaotoiy appraisement of 
any man's qualifications with retpect to the duties of the jury box. These 
yiews were adopted by the House of Commons * * *. The first question 
arising in the matter is 'Who are Esquires by law ? ' and next, ' Who are the 
men who in fact assume, or are allowed, the title ? * By ancient custom, 
which in this matter constitutes actual law, the membm of certain pro- 
fessions, and the holders of certain offices, are Esquires ; many other persons 
are so by descent. The selection of professions and offices is founded on 
principles which were originally, perhaps, somewhat arbitrary, and which 
are but indifferently applicable to the circumstances of the present day. 
There would also seem to be something like an anomaly in the general rule 
under which a member of one of the professions, or a holder of one of the 
offices which have been fayoured as described, loses his status of Esquire on 
retiring from that profession, or relinquishing that office, although the 
cases in which this is done in consequence of, or antecedent to, any social 
deterioration of the indiyidual in question, must bear an infinit^mally 
small proportion to the whole number. In the instances in which the title 
is acquired by descent, the law, as it now operates, is whimsically 
capricious. The eldest son of a priyy councillor, for example, is, as such, 
no Esquire, while the eldest sons of men of lower rank than that of priyy 
councillor, such as baronets and knights, are Esquires by law, and transmit 
the degree through eldest sons in perpetual succession. The general effect 
at the present day, of the law, as it stands, is this, that probably not one 
person in 500, or eyen 1,000, of those who on eyery ground of recognised 
social position are properly to be regarded as of the quality which the title 
Esquire is supposed to imply, is legally of that degree * * *. On the other 
hand, men whose pursuits are of a distinctiyely plebeian and ignoble type, 
such as, for example, publicans and shopmen, are nowadays, as com* 
monly as not^ addressed as Esquires." 
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to him than the two othei*s (a). In consequence of the strong 
evidence given before Lord Enfield's Committee, and in con- 
formity with a recommendation made by that Committee, 
and by the Judicature Commissionei*s also, an Act was 
passed in 1870 by which a rating qualification was added 
to that of " Banker, Merchant, or Esquire/' Since that date, 
therefore, the special jurors' list has been made out on a plan 
which, if not completely, in universal opinion satisfactory, 
by reason of its introducing, as was foreseen it would do, in 
company with the abundant harvest of new and unexception- 
able special jurors which it gathers in, a certain additional 
number of retail shopkeepei-s, licensed victuallers, and others, 
following avocations of a deeply plebeian order, is at least 
intelligible, and has brought upon the muster roll of special 
jurors a strong contingent formed of some of the most 
valuable material which their ranks contain. 

The proper qualification of special jurors for the city of 
London is one of the first and most serious questions which 
must necessarily engage the consideration of the framer of 
any measure intended to affect the law relating to juries, 
and on the preparation of the Bill of last Session, the 
attention of the then Attorney General was carefully directed 
to the matter. The point is one of some difficulty, since no 
criterion of the possession of intelligence and good judgment 
can be fixed by Act of Parliament, nor can a peculiar degree 
of knowledge of commercial matters, such as is supposed to 
be wanted to give a Ouildhall special juror a proper aptitude 
for his duty, be ascribed, as a certaipty, to any man, except 
as a consequence of his following some avocation which 
compels the acquisition of such knowledge. But it will be 
found by experiment that it is, in practice, quite impossible 
to particularize specific callings as necessarily rendering 
those who pursue them desirable as special jurors in the 
City. To take one case, only, out of a great number, as an 

(a) On the other hand it used to be always held, and perhaps is so still, 
by the framers of the lists in the City, that underwriters, colonial and 
insurance brokers, shipowners, and others, admittedly most eligible men 
for special juries, do not come within the definition of Esquires. On this 
point, see the evidence of^the late Secondary, Mr. Potter, before Lord 
Enfield's Committee. 
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example. Men who are described simply as "agents," 
take, as is well known, a very important part indeed in 
mercantile transactions. But the profession of men styling 
themselves agents extends from the membei-s- of a most 
respectable and wealthy class down to persons living from 
hand to mouth on their wits, and ready, like a Qneculus 
esuriens, to do anything in the world for a shilling. 

In default, then, of any available test which could be 
founded on a man's profession of his fitness to be a special 
juror, and the old formula of "Banker, Merchant, or 
Esquire," having proved to be little better than useless, it 
was thought necessary, in framing the Juries Bill, to propose, 
as has been already stated, that the qualification of special 
jurors should be constituted by rating or rental only. It is 
not, of course, for a moment denied that rating or rental 
supplies but a very imperfect indication of a man's capacity 
for serving as an effective special juror. Still, these tests, 
rough as they are, afford some evidence, however inconclu- 
sive, of vigorous and successful habits of business, or at any 
rate of the prosecution of some substantial calling, or of the 
possession of some such means and position in life as are 
generally found to be accompanied by a certain degree of 
education, and they may, therefore, be at least preferred to 
the caprice, or opinion, or, as will certainly be suspected, the 
favour dependent on occult considerations, of the framers (in 
many cases very ignorant people) of the jury lists, which are 
probably the very worst *' fancy " qualifications which could 
possibly be invented. It may very reasonably be doubted 
whether there is any sufficient foundation for the common 
assumption that causes involving questions relating to 
peculiar interests, as, for example, shipping cases, cannot be 
satisfactorily tried except by special juries composed of men 
who are practically familar with such matters. Probably, a 
mixed assembly, containing men of business of various occu- 
pations, and thus free, as a body, fi'om the bias or contracted 
opinion which may, unsuspcctedly, sway the membere of any 
particular trade or clique, is the best tribunal for the trial of 
any issue of fact, whether the dispute be on a mercantile, or 
any other, transaction. 
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The Act of 1870, besides enlarging the standard of quali- 
fication of special jurors, introduced also two material altera- 
tions in the mode of summoning. It is necessary to speak of 
these, since they have acquired some relation to the subject 
of the qualification of special jurors. 

The first of these was the abolition, as far as all ordinary 
practice is concerned, of the system of summoning a 
sepamte special jury for the trial of each particular cause ; a 
system which had been fully shown to involve, without any 
adequate degree of compensating advantage, the vices of un- 
necessary inconvenience and expence in all their most aggra- 
vated forms. It substituted a general panel of jurors to serve 
for a certain limited period, and available to try all the causes 
which may happen to come on for hearing during that 
period. 

The second of the main alterations introduced by the Act 
in question in the mode of summoning juries was in fact a 
declaratory statement of the existing law, and an injunction 
that it should be better observed, rather than the initiation 
of any new practice. For it required sheriffs and their 
representatives to do what was, and always had been, their 
duty, by summoning special, as well as common, jurors for 
service on common juries. 

It has been alleged that the quality of special juries, 
especially in the city of London, has latterly deteriorated. 
Now since it is plain that this fact, if such it be, cannot 
possibly be attributable to the system of promiscuous sum- 
moning just referred to, which has affected common juries 
only, a supposition has been sometimes expressed that it 
must necessarily be due either to the enlargement of the 
standard of qualification, or to the new method, just now 
described, of summoning special juries ; that is to say, by 
general panels, instead of by a separate panel for each par- 
ticular case. But the truth will be found to be that the 
system of summoning which is pursued in the city of 
London, and which, in its principle, is also followed to a 
greater or less extent in many of the English counties, 
precludes the forming of any dependable conclusion as to 
the quality of the special jurors' list taken as a whole. This 
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will he understood on a statement of what that system is. 
To describe it in the shape in which it is found in the City. 
The secondary, with whom the duty of summoning jurors 
rests, does not at any time, when called upon to discharge 
this function, resort to any general list of jurors supplied 
from the whole area of the City, but lays the 28 wards into 
which the City is divided successively under contribution. 
His plan, as it has been given in evidence, is to " work," to 
use a common expression, two wards at a time, taking half 
the special, and half the common jurors who may be wanted 
at the moment, from each of these wards; and after ex- 
hausting the lists of these two districts, to treat two other 
wards, the next in geographical sequence, in the same 
manner. In actual practice, this scheme of summoning 
would not seem to be always quite strictly adhered to, since 
the result wliich is witnessed is that of jurors brought from 
even a still narrower field than would be covered by the ar- 
rangement just described. For it will be seen on inspecting 
the lists of special jurors supplied to any of the Superior 
Courts for its sittings at Guildhall, that in many instances 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the men whose names 
appear on any particular panel are drawn from some single, 
and frequently very small, locality. Last year one of the 
panels which was furnished to the Court of Common Pleas 
was almost equivalent to a column of the Directory under 
either of the headings " Woolbrokers," or " East India 
Avenue." The jurors* list is made out by streets, and not 
according to the alphabetical order of the names, so that in 
the natural coui-se of things, a summoning officer, when dis- 
patched on a professional excursion, has to net his prey by 
proceeding along some series of contiguous houses (a). This 
system of summoning has prevailed for a great many years 
past, and was handed down to, and not introduced by, the 
present Secondaiy. It is unquestionably a bad one, com- 
bining as it is so well calculated to do, the maximum of 

(a) ** Are the names arranged alphabetically in the ward lists ? " "No, 
it is according to streets.*' 

" Then you would summon a whole street at once ? " ** Tes, that has 
been the rule.'* — Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Juries 
Bill. 21st June, 1872. 
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• 

public inconvenience with the minimum of expediency as 
regards the jury box (a). Each trade or business, as is well 
known, is concentrated in some particular locality in the City. 
The district which takes in a part of the Bank and of the 
Royal Exchange^ in the Broad Street Ward, is largely 
occupied by stockbrokers and dealers in stocks and shares 
of all descriptions. The headquarters of corn merchants are 
in Mark Lane, and those of sugar brokers in Mincing Lane, 
both of which streets, or the greater part of each, are in 
Tower Ward. Tower Street, with its wine merchants, is in 
the same ward. Fruit merchants are thickly settled in the 
adjoining ward, that of Billingsgate. Each leading business, 
in short, which is followed in the City, has, generally speak- 
ing, its own local habitation, or, at any rate, a local nucleus 
which is its centre of vitality. The area of each ward being, 
roughly speaking, not more than about one twenty-eighth of 
a square mile, the effect of its being fastened upon for jurors 
is partially to depopulate it for the time being, and the trades 
carried on within it are, on such occasions, more or less 
paralysed, the bulk of those who conduct them being carried 
into captivity at Guildhall. The juries also, which are thus 
collected, are not so completely efficient for the purposes of 
justice as they would be if composed of men familiar, taking 
them altogether, with a greater variety of occupations, and 
thus less liable, as a body, to be affected by any of the 
narrowing influences or feelings which are sometimes found to 
prevail in particular circumscribed localities, or among the 
members of limited communities. In view also of the well- 

{a) The representations made in this article have been confirmed since 
its publication by occurrences which have taken place but too often. On 
one occasion, out of 100 special jurors summoned to the Common Pleas, no 
less than eixty were from one particular street, which may be callod here 
A street. An action was tried of B. v. C, Six of the jury were from 
A street. While the judge was at luncheon, one of the jurors in waiting 
came to talk with the associate (a total stranger to him, so that there was 
nothing confidential in what pa^ed), and said, " AU A street is here. We 
all know one another, and we all know B. ; he is a tremendous favourite in 
A street. We are so much connected with him in business ; almost in 
business with him. He loads all his ships in A street.'* A note was made 
of the precise words of the statement, at the time, for they had a sound of 
truth about them ; and a copy of the printed panel which is referred to has 
been preserved. 
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known natural tendency which leads some men who, although 
6f sound intelligence, are of so diffident or pliant a disposi- 
tion as to surrender their whole independence of understand- 
ing to an inveterate habit of submitting their own opinion to 
the control of such of their neighbours as may happen to 
possess a more robust decisiveness of judgment, or a spirit 
of more active self-assertion, it is better that the members 
of any given juiy should come from several different districts 
rather than from one only, since in the latter case they would 
be likely to be all more or less personally known to one 
another, and some of them might exercise an undue ascen- 
dency over the rest. 

It is obvious that the quality of juries must, under the 
system which has been described, vary extremely according 
to the spots from which they may happen to have been taken. 
The Aldgate, Langboume, and Tower Wards probably 
supply the best jurors, and those of Farringdon Without and 
Gripplegate Without, which are largely ooeupied by retail 
tradesmen, the worst A short time ago, in the result of the 
arrangements which are pursued at the Secondary*s Office, 
the common jury panel of forty-eight juro«s, which served 
throughout the after-term sittings in the Coui*t of Common 
Pleas at Guildhall was exclusively composed of men quali- 
fied as special jurors, and several of the most considerable 
names in the City were noticeable on it. The special jury 
panel, which was provided for the same Court for the same 
period, Avas of a very inferior quality to that of the common 
jury. A reasonable complaint was made of the composition 
of the special jury panel, but could the two panels have 
been interchanged, no ground for adverse observation could 
have arisen. Application was made not long since to the 
Court of Common Pleas for a new trial of a cause which 
had been heard at Quildhall, on the ground that the special 
jury which had tried the case had not consisted of such 
elements as to possess even any moderate degree of capacity 
for dealing with a mercantile question in a satisfactory 
manner. It may quite confidently be assumed that in the 
case just refeiTed to the state of circumstances which, 
apparently with much justice, formed the subject of com- 
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plaint^ arose from the accident that some infelicitous vein 
of special jurors had been struck by the summoning officer, 
and that the yield thence obtained was untempered by the 
admixture with it of the product of any sounder mine. It 
is a matter of simple arithmetical demonstration that if the 
entire City, and not merely some one, or two, small precinct, or 
precincts within its area were to be taken as the recruiting field 
on all occasions when jurors are demanded, a special jury,of so 
poor a quality as that which incurred observation could not 
ever, according to all the distinct arithmetical conditions of 
probability, have existence. 

It will thus be seen that no reliable judgment can be 
formed from any single example as to the result of any 
given standard of qualification, until it has been ascertained 
whether the sheriflf who has supplied the panel summons 
at all times from the whole body of the county, whether 
corporate or at large, for which he acts, or whether, under 
some private arrangements of his own devising, he draws 
upon limited portions of it only. Ample provision was 
made by the Juries Bill against the summoning by sheriflf 
on various independent systems of their own, of which the 
public has no knowledge whatever, and founded on their 
own caprice, convenience, or notions of expediency, by 
imposing on them, under penalties easily recoverable, the 
observance of a rota. The objection that the system which 
is, as has been described, followed in the City, of summoning 
the inhabitants of a whole street at a time, economizes the 
distance to be traversed by the summoning officer, would 
have been fully met by the provision of the Juries Bill, 
which required that all summoning should be by post, under 
certain prescribed arrangements. The direction to summon 
by post, only, secures other advantages also, among which 
may be mentioned that it precludes, in the sole way pro- 
bably in which this can be ensured, all attempts to corrupt 
summoning officers, and it thus relieves such officei's from 
the imputations and suspicions of bribery to which they are 
now exposed. 

It was proposed by the Jiiries Bill that in the city of 
London the managing directors of public companies carrying 
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on their business within the City should be made liable to serve 
there as special jurors. In the absence of any express pro- 
vision for bringing such officers within the scope of the Act, 
by enduing them with an ex-officio qualification, they would, 
as now, being neither rated nor paying rent, nor being, in 
any sufficiently full legal sense, occupiers of premises, escape 
service. The propriety of this measure will scarcely be 
questioned when it has been mentioned that there are nearly 
1,500 of such companies holding premises in the City, and 
constantly using the courts as litigants, and since mercantile 
business is passing in a constantly increasing degree into 
the hands of companies, the burden of service on juries at 
Guildhall, which is now thrown on private traders only, 
would become more and more oppressive and unfair if the 
present total exemption of all the representatives of com- 
panies were to continue. The very moderate proposal of the 
Juries Bill was materially enlarged by the House of Commons 
by extending its terms so far as to reach not the managing 
director or manager only, but every director of every 
public company canying on its business within the City. 
Some remonstrance or protest on the part of directors who 
have no semblance of actual occupation in their own persons 
of premises in the City, and who are only bound to attend 
occasionally at their respective offices, may probably be 
anticipated, if the proposal to make them liable to serve as 
special jurors for the City should at any future time pass 
into law. 

In conclusion, there are two remarks which may be made 
on the qualifications of common jurors as these stand defined 
by the Juries Bill after its alteration by the House of Com- 
mons. The first of these is as to the lodger qualifications 
for special and common jurors. It will be seen that the 
terms of the clauses which set out the limits of these qualifi- 
cations were so shaped by the House of Commons as to 
enact that "any man who shall have occupied for six 
montlis prior to the 24th of June in any year " any such 
premises as are afterwards described shall be qualified as a 
special or as a common juror, as the case may be according 
to the annual value of the premises held by him. Hence, if 
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a man occupies premises on any such terms as come within 
the scope of the clauses just referred to, he will be clothed 
with, and keep for his life, however much his social status 
may decline, the qualification which one such temporary 
occupancy may have at any time conefrred. To preclude 
criticism, or a wilfully perverse compliance with the mere 
letter rather than what must be assumed to be the real 
intention of the clauses in question, the language of the 
passages referred to should run, it is submitted, as follows — 
" Who shall have occupied for six months prior to the 24th 
of June in any year, and shall at the time when the jury 
lists are revised, be in the occupation of," &c., &a The 
effect, no less than the framework of the clauses, will pro- 
bably be considered to be improved by the addition to them 
which has been suggested, since it is inexpedient that a man 
who relinquishes his tenancy even before the lists are revised 
should be returned as a juror. How, for example, would a 
summons to serve reach him ? 

The final observation to be made on the qualifications of 
common jurors, as settled by the House of Commons, has 
reference to the proper composition of common juries, which 
is the most important point in the whole system of trial by 

jury. 

It was considered on the framing of the Juries Bill, for the 
reasons which were fully stated in an article on " Composite 
Juries," which appeared in the Law Magazine in the month 
of April last (a), that in accordance with the theory of English 
trial by jury, and in conformity with the practice which was 
rigidly insisted on, and carefully followed, from the very 
inception of the institution down to about fifty years ago, 
every common jury should contain a certain infusion of the 
special juror element. That every common jury ought to 
comprise some jurors of the higher class was twice emphati- 
cally pressed on public attention by the Common Law 
Commissioners, and was also urged by the Judicature Com- 
missioners. In pursuance of those recommendations, as well 
as on every gi'ound of clear expediency, it was proposed by 
the Juries Bill that the right composition of common juries 

(fl) Reprinted, p. 105, infra. 
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should not be left to chance, which, as has been shown by 
absolute demonstration, must, and in practice does, in the 
great majority of cases, fail to produce the desired result, but 
that a proper and uniform quality should be secured to such 
juries by certain simple but effective arrangements devised 
for that purpose. In Scotland this has always been done (a). 
The plan failed to win favour in the House of Commons. 
The discussion, however, which took place, supplies much 
groimd for encouragement to those who hope that the pro- 
posal may receive fresh consideratioo, since good reasons 
may be pointed out for the belief that it was but imperfectly 
imderstood by Parliament and the public. It is submitted 
that if the proposal for "composite" juries be again rejected, 
then that the qualification for common jurors should be very 
materially raised. 

For common juries should, according to sound and ancient 
custom, be those to be impanelled for the trial of all ordinary 
issues in the criminal and civil courts for the decision of which 
a jury is demanded ; and special juries, with their attendant 
expense, should only be employed in the relatively small 
number of causes which present some exceptional difficulty. 
But common juries, composed, as in the great majority 
of instances they now are, exclusively of common jurors, 
form a tribunal of baser quality, and less capacity, than 
will, in the contemplation of English law, serve the purposes 
of justice. Their existence, alien as it is to the mode of trial 
by jury which prevailed from the earliest times through many 
centuries downwards, dates only, as has been mentioned, from 
a very recent period, when the whole system of summoning 
and impanelling juries was permitted to lapse into utter 
illegality and confusion. 

(a) The principle of requiring that a definite proportion of special 
jurors shaU be an indispensable element of every common jury has not 
only been long accepted in Scotland, but has within the last few years come 
under consideration with the result, which is a noticeable f act» of its being 
more firmly established than ever. It is not, of course, contended for a 
moment that in trial by jury Scotch ways are of necessity better than our 
ways, or so good. But an example so close to hand of a practice which is 
recommended for adoption, or, more properly speaking, resumption, in 
England, should not be ignored, particularly as its complete success, where 
fully tried, appears to be admitted on all hands. In the course of a speech 
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in the Houfle of Commons on February 24tli, 1868, the then Lord Advocate 
said, '^ By the old Itkw of Scotland, in criminal trials, the jury consists of 
fifteen jurors, five of whom must be special, and ten common. This 
arrangement has given general satisfaction, and is of long standing." In 
all civil trials in Scotland, the jury, under the 31 & 82 Vict. c. 100, s. 44i 
now consists of twelve jurors, eight of whom must be common, and four 
special. The enactment in question runs as follows : '^ In all civil causes 
appointed to be tried by jury, the jurors for the trial of any cause shall be 
chosen in open court by biJlot from the list of persons summoned ; and 
for that purpose the clerk of the court shall cause the name and designa- 
tion of each juror to be written on a separate piece of paper or parchment, 
all the pieces being of the same size, and shall cause tbe pieces to be rolled 
up, as nearly as may be, in the same shape ; and the names of the special 
jurors shall be put together into one box or glass, and the remainder into 
another ; and being respectively mixed, the clerk shall draw out the said 
pieces of paper or parchment one by one from both boxes or glasses, in the 
proportion of one from the box containing the names of the special jurors, 
and two from the other box ; and if any of the persons whose names shall 
be so drawn shall not appear, or shall be challenged, with or without cause 
assigned, and be set aside, then such further number shall be drawn, until 
the number required for the trial shall be made out ; and the persons so 
drawn, and appearing, and being sworn, shall be the jury to try the cause, 
and their immes shall be taken down and recorded according to the 
present law and practice ; but provided that when challenges are made, 
and jurors set aside, their places shall be filled up with other names by 
drawing by ballot as aforesaid from the box or glass containing the de- 
scription of jurors challenged respectively." 
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EXEMPTIONS. 



The exemption of Ministers of Religion deserves some 
consideration. It is true that tlie clergy of every denomina- 
tion are^ and always have been, excused, but if it be proper 
to regard service on juries as a duty which all good citizens 
who are duly qualified for its discharge should share, except- 
ing only those whose temporary withdrawal from their 
ordinary avocations would be clearly detrimental to the 
public interest, the wholesale exemption of a very large, well- 
to-do, eminently respectable, and therefore presumably 
eligible, section of the community should not be accepted as 
a mere matter of course, or indeed without some degree of 
careful and unprejudiced examination of the rights of the 
matter. The original exemption probably rested on several 
grounds, one of which is traceable to the feeling which largely 
prevailed among the early Christians against doing, or joining 
in, any act which might lead to the taking away of human 
life. Later on, in the fourth century, it was held, as a 
consequence of the feeling which has been described, that no 
priest might be a party to a capital charge. Hence the 
clergy acquired the position of official intercessors for 
criminals, and the right of sanctuary which was before pos- 
sessed by the Imperial Statues, and by the Pagan temples, 
was accorded to the Churches. This account is taken from 
Mr. Lecky's " History of European Morals," but statements to 
the same effect are found in numerous other authorities. 
When such opinions as these prevailed, an ecclesiastic could 
not, of course, properly take part in a trial of which a capital 
sentence might be the result. And since, until a few years 
ago, a large number of offences which would now be regarded 
as trivial were actually punished by death, no one who was 
not prepared to concur in a series of verdicts consigning men 
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to execution, could, practically speaking, join in the proceed- 
ings of the Criminal Courts, where, much more than now, 
by far the largest amount of jurymen's duties lay. 

The total change which has taken place in the Criminal 
Code, and its administration, should be remembered, since 
this has materially altered the condition of service on juries 
in the Crown Courts. Sir William Blackstone, writing about 
a centuiy ago, denounced the sanguinary barbarity which 
disgraced English law in his time. He said, ''It is a 
melancholy truth that among the variety of actions which 
men are daily liable to commit, no less than 160 have been 
declared by Act of Parliament to be felonies without benefit 
of clergy, or, in other words, to be worthy of instant death." 
When it is remembered that in former times capital punish- 
ment meant the infliction of a death which was always 
attended by more or less inhumanity, and in many cases 
with tortures and horrors which will not bear description ; 
and, moreover, that the executioner was set to work upon 
women and children with as little hesitation as upon men, 
and in no case with much concern anywhere as to proof of 
guilt, it will be seen that the "good old times,*' and in what 
was called "Merry England," were not fraught with un- 
qualified happiness and advantage to everybody. We know% 
for instance, to take one example only, that for centuries old 
women in large numbers were constantly put to cruel deaths 
for a crime which, being of a purely imaginary nature, can 
never by possibility have been proved in even one single 
instance, namely, witchcraft, the victims' real and only offence 
being that they were wrinkled and helpless. With the 
mitigation of the penal code, and the more complete ranging 
of itself by the general community on the side of law, no 
interference with, or deprecation of, the course which justice 
takes in capital cases is now attempted or desired by the 
clergy. They frequently, indeed, act as volunteers in cases 
where capital charges are made, by serving on grand juries, 
and occasionally on Coroners' juries : nor would any of them, 
nowadays, hesitate to appear as witnesses in cases of the kind. 

There seems to be with some people an indistinct feeling, of 
which they would probably be unable to offer any reasonable 
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justification, that it would not be altogether becoming to the 
sacred office of a minister of religion were he to take part in 
the secular public duty of assisting at a trial. But to use 
the words of a late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas with 
reference to serving on juries, " It is an honour and a privilege 
for a man to have the advantage of exercising his highest 
faculties, and his highest feelings, in cooperating with others 
in the administration of justice/' Moreover, if the assertion 
of sacerdotal claims, which, firom time immemorial, have 
never wanted active supporters, and which have constantly 
found expression in the legislation of various countries, be 
pressed to the extent of maintaining that ministers of religion 
are above the discharge of one of the worthiest and most 
impoitant duties of good citizens, the answer, nowadays, on 
the part of a large portion of the community will be that an 
exemption which is advocated on any such ground as this is 
objectionable in principle, as tending to foster superstitious 
notions as to the priestly office on the part of the laity, and 
a narrow corporate spirit on the side of the clergy themselves. 

It cannot seriously be urged that much injury would be 
occasioned to religious communities by the withdrawal from 
their midst of their minister for but a part of the inside of 
one week, and this only at intervals of some years. A variety 
of religious gatherings, such as Convocation, the Church 
Congress, the May Meetings, and, it may be added, the 
Handel Festival, not to speak of the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, or many other places of public resort both 
at home and abroad, supply annually a visible proof that 
flocks may be temporarily left by their pastors without 
giving rise to any complaint which is lively enough to find 
its way into the newspapers. And, as the present writer is 
assured by competent authorities, the Incumbent of a Parish 
need not be always at call, since sudden cases of exigency for 
which his presence is demanded are not, according to ex- 
perience, frequently happening, and whenever they do occur, 
either a curate, if there be one, or if there be not, the nearest 
clergyman, can do everything which is ordinarily wanted. 

As to the pecuniary loss or gain which would be incident 
to semng on juries, this involves estimates which cannot be 
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made until the question which is still to be debated, of the 
remuneration of jurymen, has been settled. But in the 
meantime it is, of course, to be observed that although all 
jurymen alike have, under the present law, their own 
expenses to pay, so far as these are not made up by the fees 
which may, possibly, be earned in a Civil Court, it is the 
commercial and professional men, to many of whom time is 
money, and not those who have fixed incomes or stipends, 
and whose work need not be so entirely done in "office 
hours," who lose most by attendance. However, if it be 
thought desirable that the clergy should serve, and that they 
should be allowed to do so on any exceptionally favourable 
terms, it would be easy to provide for their complete im- 
munity from any possible hardship in the way of pecuniaiy 
loss. This might be done by allowing any of them to be 
excused on declaring their net annual income to be below 
some fixed sum, which might be put at a high figure. Or 
the present general exemption might be continued, but 
accompanied by a power to any minister to elect and claim, 
if his property qualification be sufficient, to have his name 
put upon the jury list. He would then, of course, take his 
place either among the special or the common jurors according 
to his qualification. It is not perhaps altogether inconceivable 
that some of the clergy might welcome the liberty thus 
given, on the highly philosophical principle that education 
should continue throughout the whole of life, and that the 
jury box is one of the best schools for adults. Moreover, 
while the Courts scarcely afford a fresh sensation to com- 
mercial men, and men of the world, they supply the relaxa- 
tion of change, novelty, and excitement to those who are 
versed with matters of a totally different kind, and who live 
in quieter surroundings. The mere spectacle which is pre- 
sented by the " Forum, jurisque peritus Apollo,** which may 
fairly enough be translated "The Court and Judge," is 
always of some, and sometimes of extreme, interest, and the 
same may be said of the proceedings. 

The foregoing observations are not offered as by any means 
exhausting the question as to the propriety of the exemption 
of the clergy, or with the view of supporting that exemption 
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or the opposite. For instance, a very plain-spoken remark, 
which was made by an able and candid witness before Lord 
Enfield's Committee, has been advisedly left unnoticed, 
although it is of weight, and one in which a great many 
people would concur. But it seems desirable that the 
exemption in question should be once more brought under 
consideration, since a difference of opinion is known to exist 
upon it. Not long ago, for example, one of the chief legal 
Dignitaries of the country, when interrogated publicly and 
formally on this matter, expressed a doubtful opinion, but 
concluded by saying that " all things considered, he thought 
it was better that the clergy should continue to be exempt." 
Another, and still higher. Dignitary of the law has since, and 
no less publicly, condemned the exemption as altogether 
uncalled for and indefensible. 

The grounds for exempting lawyers and medical men from 
service are thus noticed by Sir William Erie in his evidence 
before Lord Enfield's Committee. " I do not think that you 
ought to take a lawyer or a medical man from his duties, if 
he is in actual practice. In almost all businesses the busi- 
ness can be carried on by another ; a farm can be managed 
by a bailiff ; a counting-house by a clerk ; but if you wish to 
have your right maintained at law, there is, perhaps, but one 
man whose services would be satisfactory to yourself; and 
similarly in the case of a dangerous illness, there is, perhaps, 
only one Aian in whom you have confidence, although I do 
not say that your life would be lost if he sent his agent. It 
is the personal service which the lawyer and the medical man 
give ; and it is a continuous service in the case of the lawyer, 
and also in the case of the medical attendant ; his advice 
of to-day depends on what has gone before, and on what he 
thinks likely to come after." The principles thus stated on 
which lawyers and doctors are excused from service on juries 
apply, of course, to a great variety of avocations which are 
too multifarious to be defined or enumerated in any Act of 
Parliament. The diflSculty has been as far as possible met 
by the provision which forms the 20th section of the Bill ; 
an addition to the existing law which both in theory and 
practice is much required. 
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As to the question of exemptions^ generally^ the Times 
[leading article of June 6th, 1873J made the following obser- 
vations : " We see no reason why clergymen and priests, and 
every man who chooses to open a chapel, and call himself a 
dissenting minister, should be able to escape from a public 
duty. If they find time to sit on the bench, they might 
take their turn in the jury-box with the rest of the world. 
The. exemption of the whole medical profession, including 
even dentists, may be a concession to the supposed needs of 
Society ; but when it is said in favour of those who attend 
on cattle that ' it is impossible for a man properly to dis- 
charge his duty as an inspector of cattle and a juryman at the 
same time,' we may reply that the same impossibility applies 
to numbers of those who are daily summoned on juries, and 
who suffer grievous inconvenience in consequence. The 
most reasonable course seems to be to restrict exemption 
within the narrowest and most rigidly defined limits, so that 
practically the whole community should be liable, and should 
be regularly summoned ; and if this were done, and the class 
of special jurors made suflSciently large, the hardship of the 
jury system as it exists in London would be removed, and no 
man would object to do his duty, when, after a long interval, 
his turn came round." 

Judging by the sort of general scramble for exemption, 
right or wrong, which takes place whenever a Juries Bill is 
before Parliament, it is necessary that the promoters of any 
measure of this kind should make an obstinate stand on some 
such general principle as that which has been cited from the 
Times, Unless this be done, the list of exemptions will 
inevitably become nothing more nor less than a portentous 
register of successful jobs, weak concessions, and unjust 
favouritisms. It may be hoped that whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs, a few typical claims to exemption will be 
dissected and exposed by the press, for this may deter men 
whose standard of generosity and duty is not quite what it 
might be, from goading their friends or representatives in 
Parliament to procure for them a license, for it is nothing 
better, to compel their neighbours to meet personal obliga- 
tions which are properly due from themselves. 
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The Judicature Commissioners formulated the principles 
which in their opinion should govern exemptions as follows ; 
"We recommend that all exemptions on the ground of 
charter, prescription, or otherwise than by statute, should be 
abolished, and that the list of exemptions should be narrowed 
as far as possible ; the exemptions being limited to persons 
whose avocations render them undesirable as jurors, or whose 
duties are of such a character, and would be so far interrupted 
by their service on juries, as to occasion practical detriment 
to the public." 

The exemption of members of Parliament should be 
express, and not merely assumed. It seems to be clear that 
members are exempt by privilege when the House is in 
session, but it is doubtful whether they are so during a pro- 
rogation. As the matter stands, therefore, the framers of the 
lists would not be justified in omitting their names. But to 
summon them at all would only be to cause useless annoy- 
ance. Their exemption, and the consequent non-appearance 
of their names on the jurors' list, will not prevent them from 
serving on grand juries at assizes whenever they desire to do 
so, since in that case the sheriff is not obliged to summon 
from the jurors' book. 

It may be added here that the object of a 21 of the 
Bill is to procure as much uniformity as may be possible in 
the action of the various bodies of magistrates throughout the 
country under section 20. If, for example, the express ex- 
emption of all ministers of religion were to be withdrawn, 
leaving nothing at all said about their case, it might happen 
that the magistrates of some district or other might regard 
such ministers as entitled to be relieved from service under 
the terms of the 20th section ; and they might hold that 
the omission on the part of the Legislature of an appro- 
priate enactment ought to be corrected accordingly; while 
those of the next district might take an opposite view. 
Under these circumstances the practice should be rendered 
uniform by means of the guidance afforded by anything said 
or done at the Superior Courts. The exemption, also, of 
the holders of various posts in the Civil Service should be 
governed by some uniform rules. 



CHALLENGES. 



Sections 68 and 69 were struck out by the House of 
Commons, but it is respectfully submitted that any Bill con- 
taining, as this Bill should, if it is to be worth anything at 
all, the whole law relating to juries, would be defective in a 
most important particular were it to omit to prescribe the 
limits of the rights of challenge in both criminal and civil 
cases, the mode of putting those rights in force, and the 
authority by which their due exercise is to be regulated. An 
accused person is surely entitled to find in the Act which 
professes to embody the law relating to trial by jurj', either 
an enactment, or a declaratory statement, defining the extent 
of his right of challenge, the full exercise of which may 
be, not only in his estimation, but in fact, a vital condition 
of the fairness of his trial. 

It would seem that the law as to challenges stands thus. 
The array may be challenged ; that is to say, the entire 
panel of jurors who have been summoned maybe objected to 
as a whole on the ground that for some stated reason the 
return by the sheriff has not been properly made. In 
criminal trials, the Crown under the 29th section of the 
County Juries Act, which constitutes the existing law on the 
subject, may challenge any number of jurors peremptorily, 
provided that enough are left to go on with the trial. The 
accused in a case of treason has a right to 35 peremptory chal- 
lenges. This appears to be in its origin, a common law right, 
and not to arise from any statute, except that the privilege 
in question, which was extinguished by an Act passed in the 
22nd year of Henry the 8th, was revived by an Act of the 1st 
and 2nd years of Philip and Mary. Important as the matter 
is, not a word is said about it in any of the Acts which are 
now taken to constitute the whole law relating to juries. The 
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extent of the right of challenge in a charge of misprision of 
treason seems to be doubtful. In cases of murder or felony, 
the prisoner, under the 29th section of the County Juries 
Act» has a right to 20 peremptory challenges. It is open 
to question whether such a right as this of wholesale 
challenge, which was conceded infavorem vUcb in times when 
almost every breach, or imputed breach, of the law was a 
hanging matter, and executioners drove a roaring trade, ought 
properly to be continued now, when justice is no longer a 
hasty, reckless, and truculent savage, when accused persons 
get thorough fair play, and capital punishment is only in- 
flicted as a miserable necessity in cases of deliberate murder. 
Sir William Erie, in his evidence before Lord Eniield*s 
Committee, says *' I think the granting of large numbers of 
challenges to prisoners a very pernicious institution. Time 
was when the people who held the courts had a personal 
interest in getting a man convicted, because they had his 
goods and chattels, and many institutions have come down 
to us from that period. But now when a criminal has 
been committed for an offence, or a Bill has been proved 
against him, the presumption of his innocence is for a time 
suspended ; and then when people are summoned by the 
sheriff to come and try him, that he should be at liberty, 
from notions of physiognomy, or the like, to set aside a great 
many persons, has always appeared to me to be a mistake. 
I remember a trial in which there were four or five prisoners 
to be tried, and in anticipation of their severing in their 
challenges, the sheriff had four hundred jurymen present in 
the Old Bailey in order that their challenges might be 
satisfied.*' 

As to challenges in civil trials in the superior courts, the 
Judicature Commissioners say " It is important that either 
party should in all cases have the right to exclude from the 
jury as many as six names, or by leave of the judge, a greater 
number." The following passage from "The Jurist" of 
March l7th, 1866, is worth qucticg here ; "There are many 
cases in which it is diflScult to discover a degree of interest 
which would be a legal disqualification, or a challenge for 
cause, though there may be ample reason ior telling the 
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juror to stand aside, supposing a full jury can be made up 
without him. In Baily v. Macavlay, 19 L. J. Q. B. 82, an 
action against a provisional committeeman for supplies, it 
appeared that one of the jurymen was a brother committee- 
man of the same company as the defendant, and did not 
deny that he knew he was about to dispose of interests 
essentially the same as his own ; but the fact was not dis- 
closed, though it was discovered, till after the trial, and 
therefore, though the court granted a new trial, it was only 
on payment of costs. It is questionable whether in strict 
law it would have been a ground of challenge that the juror 
was a provisional committeeman of another company, yet 
who can doubt that the interest might be as likely to affect 
the verdict"? 

It seems proper that a certain number of peremptory 
challenges, not subject to any such condition as is proposed 
in the foregoing observations, namely, that of the juror not 
being wanted to make up a full panel, should be allowed 
without cause assigned, since there are many cases in which 
a juror's interest, or the influence by which he may be 
affected, are too indirect to be admitted, or perhaps even 
put forward, as a ground of challenge, and yet where the 
objection to him may be extremely strong and well-founded. 
For instance, a plaintiff suing a Railway Company for damages 
for a personal injury would not be satisfied to have the 
chairman of the Directors of another Railway Company on 
the jury, and not only on the jury, but also, probably enough, 
through the qualities which he is likely to possess, as being 
necessarily a stirring man, of active will, and accustomed to 
lead others, the bell-wether of the flock. For although the 
pecuniary interest of the juror in question in the result of 
the trial would be far more distant and intangible than in 
the case of the provisional committeeman, yet any Railway 
Director, officially imbued as he must be with a partisan 
feeling against all such claims, would start with a bias 
against the plaintiff in a matter of this kind. There are 
many cases, also, in which an objection to a proposed juror 
may be of a legitimate kind, and yet not proper to be stated. 
An action was tried at Guildhall, where the defence was 
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that goods, for the alleged loss of which damages were 
claimed from the underwriters, had never been shipped at 
all, and it was suggested^ with apparent truth, that the 
wreck which made the insurance on the yessel's freight open 
to demand, was by no means " the act of God,'' but exactly 
the opposite. The foreman of the jury was a man who was 
more than suspected by people who were very unlikely to be 
wrong, of being in the habit of committing similar frauds 
himself. It would have been impossible to set up such a 
ground of challenge as this, unless some actual coaviction 
could have been cited against him. No question of any 
kind arose, since the side whose interest it was to object was 
either unawai'e of the £Etct which has been mentioned, or else, 
which is more likely, never examined the panel till too late. 
The result of the trial was that, in spite of remarkable 
evidence for the defence, the jury could not agree, and were 
discharged without a verdict. Nothing fuither was heard of 
the case at the Courts. To meet occasions, therefore, in 
which cause cannot with propriety be assigned, a certain 
number of peremptory challenges should be permitted, since 
if an invidious objection be preferred, and disallowed by the 
Court, the challenger is in the position of having put an 
open, and more or less offensive, personal afi&ont on a 
member of the jury, and probably turned the man into a 
vindictive enemy. Challenges for good cause shown must 
always, of course, be taken to be as of necessity unlimited in 
number, since a tiial before an improperly constituted tribunal 
is '' coram non judice," that is to say, no trial at all, in any 
sense. 



TALES. 



On the subject of praying a tales in special jury cases the 
Judicature Commissioners say " In cases where a full special 
jury are not in attendance, a tales should not be demanded 
as of right, but should be allowed by leave of the judge, or 
by consent. In case of the non-attendance of a full special 
jury, the judge should have power to direct the trial to pro- 
ceed with not less than nine special jurors, or to direct 
additional jurors, qualified to act as special jurors, to be 
obtained from another panel, or otherwise." These recom- 
mendations are obviously well founded and useful. For 
under the 37th section of the County Juries Act, which is 
the existing law, either party may pray, and have, a tales, 
but this unrestricted liberty is open to much objection. It 
sometimes happens that when a special jury is called, only a 
few special jurors answer to their names. If a tales were to 
be prayed under such circumstances as these, a complicated 
patent case, or some other matter particularly requiring a 
special jury, would have to be dealt with, by, virtually, a 
common jury. The right, therefore, to pray a tales to make 
up a special jury should be restricted to consent, or, if it is 
to bo exercisable by one party only, then not without leave of 
the Court ; nor should any man be impanelled who is not of 
the special juror class. 

There are further objections to the law as it stands. Under 
its operation, and even by its design, (for see the terms of 
s. 37 of the County Juries Act) talesmen called to make up 
a special jury are all of them common jurors ; but by in- 
variable practice (at any rate in London though not every- 
where else), these men very properly receive the same pay as 
their fellows in the box. The result is that the losing party 
on whom the costs fall has to pay for a tribunal of pre- 
sumably less capacity than that for which he is charged. 
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The recommendation of the Judicature Commissioners 
that " in the event of a full special jury not being obtainable 
the judge shall have power to proceed with not less than nine 
special jurors/' commends itself to acceptance on strong grounds ; 
but the benefit which is designed should surely be extended 
to common jury cases in civil actions Suppose^ for example, 
that a cause of either class has come on in its proper turn for 
immediate hearing. Counsel, solicitors, witnesses, and every- 
body concerned, having had full notice, are, or should be, in 
readiness, but it is found that owing to one of the numerous 
contingencies which cannot always by possibility be either 
excluded or foreseen, a full jury is not available. If the 
trial is put off, its opportunity has been lost, and nobody, 
perhaps, can say for certain when it will get another. At all 
events the bringing together once more of counsel, solicitors, 
and witnesses, necessarily means renewed costs to the suitors, 
those incurred on the first occasion having been, of course, 
entirely wasted. But what is far worse, the witnesses, in 
many cases, cannot all be got together a second time. Some, 
perhaps, if the action is one for hearing at Quildball, are 
mariners, who, if the postponement of the trial has been for 
any long time, have sailed abroad; some, perhaps, are 
foreigners, for whom subpoenas have no terrors, and who can 
only be enticed to England by methods of suasion which, 
whatever forms they may take, are at any rate sure enough 
to be expensive ; others, possibly, have died, or gone out of 
sight or reach, or, like Glendower's Spirits, will not come 
when called. If, therefore, in view of such contingencies as 
these, which beset all postponements " pro defectu," either of 
the litigating parties were to object to go on with something 
less than a full jury, merely out of a spirit of opposition, or 
for the purpose of keeping his adversary a little longer out 
of his money or his rights, it would be highly proper, if this 
should appear to the Court to be so, that the trial should be 
made to proceed, if as many as some prescribed minimum of 
jurors could be impanelled. It should be remembered that 
for a long series of years up to 1870 a full special jury was 
not obtained in more than 25 per cent, of the special jury 
cases which were to be tried, the parties either consenting to 
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go on with almost any number of jurors of the proper class 
who could be got together, or else the full complement was 
made up by talesmen (see p. 125). It is thus very far 
indeed from being in actual practice an innovation that 
special jury causes should be tried, on occasion, by no more 
than nine jurors. It was, in fact, as has been said, for many 
years what happened in three cases out of four. 

As to the question of exempting talesmen from fines for 
non-attendance, unless they have been actually impanelled 
and sworui and have thus taken on themselves certain duties 
which cannot be abandoned without doing serious injury to 
other people, it may be observed that the claims on jurymen 
for service must not be pressed beyond all reasonable bounds. 
And those bounds would surely be passed, if men were made 
liable to be called upon at a moment's notice, and in the 
midst of engagements which they were allowed no time to 
fulfil or otherwise provide for, to server on long trials, with 
the alternative of a fine if they did not attend. There is in 
real truth some sort of probability that a case for which 
talesmen are wanted is a long one. For the eagerness to do 
their duty which jurymen are to be supposed to feel, under 
ordinary circumstances, becomes a little subdued, and their 
attendance thin, if it gets wind that a particular trial is likely 
to be heavy ; and the result is that a tales is rendered 
necessary. The present writer, who had the duty of calling 
the jury in the first of the Tichborne trials, recollects the 
great difl&culty and delay which occurred before the twelve 
could be made up. Fines beginning at dGoO, or some such 
figure, were imposed on all the absentees, and these were to 
increase by "geometrical progression" until attendance was 
compelled. It would have been very hard on a casual 
bystander to have pressed him into a service of some weeks', 
or months', duration, without allowing him any opportunity 
of arranging his affairs. 
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UNANIMOUS VERDICTS. 



See also Page 125. 

The advantages and disadvantages of requiring unanimity 
in verdicts may be debated interminably, since no conclusion 
on the subject can be reached which can be shown by abso- 
lute demonstration to be the right one. The case of Scotland 
is often referred to, and the question is asked why the verdict 
of a majority is not as good on the south side of the Tweed 
as on the north. This particular argument is not a very 
prosperous one, because it assumes the proposition which has 
ot be proved, namely, that the verdict of a majority deseiTes 
and carries as much weight as one that is unanimous. It 
also assumes that we ought necessarily to copy the Scotch 
practice, but this is by no means a matter of course. For 
this form of trial has had, and enjoys, in England, a healthy 
and vigorous existence, and has always been a subject of the 
highest popular interest, while in Scotland it has never 
flourished. 

The following extract from a leading article in the Times 
gives an account, which is certainly amusing, and very 
probably true, of the necessity for making the verdict of 
a majority suffice in Scotland : *' Perhaps the nation is 
wanting in that genial pliability of character which is an 
indispensable necessity in men who act on a jury. To make 
the decisions secure adequate respect, they must be charac- 
terised by a unanimity which it would be hopeless to expect 
from any number of Caledonians, great or small, when asked 
to give a verdict on any question which is in the least degiee 
a matter of opinion. As an old Edinburgh judge said, when 
trial by jury in civil cases was introduced into his country, 
' no Act of Parliament will ever make twelve Scotchmen of the 
same opinion on any given point whatsoever.' In such a body. 
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the moment you introduce discussion as to the verdict, the 
pragmatical and argumentative character of the race comes 
out in a most wonderful manner. The most dogged man 
wins the day, unless some convenient device be suggested 
whereby a decision may be arrived at without prejudice to 
what he would probably call his power of ' rawtiocination.' 
Such an individual — and Scotchmen tell us there are few juries 
in the North that have not one or two people of this stamp 
on them — may possibly sway the minds of the rest, who, 
perhaps, have no ideas on the matter of dispute, and who 
would rather give in than be kept late from the consolations 
of food and toddy. Or if they have ideas on the subject, 
they will probably join issue with the obstinate and opinion- 
ative minority as to the supreme necessity of coming to some 
decision, and of doing so in a way which, no matter what the 
verdict be, will leave each man to say to himself that his 
logic, at any rate, was not beaten down by that of his 
antagonist," 

Mr. G. Overend, the writer of an essay on trial by jury 
which obtained a prize from the Law Amendment Society, 
put another point well, as follows ; " It is very difficult to get 
men to agree in a unanimous verdict when the law allows 
some of them to shelter themselves from moral responsibility, 
and throw it upon others of a more determined frame of 
mind ; it permits the timid to cast an undue burden on the 
conscientious when either an unpleasant or unpopular duty 
ought to be performed." It may be added that on its 
becoming known in any case that there was a minority which 
dissented from the verdict, misgivings which do not now 
arise would be of a certainty created that that minority may 
have been in the right. 

There is one more point which may be adverted to here, 

and which was thus put in a leading article in the Times; 

"It is not quite just, however plausible, to say that unanimity 

is never attained. There are probably many cases in which 

some of the jurymen who concur in a verdict are in some 

degree of uncertainty, but the rule of unanimity simply 

requires them to act as they would do in their e Very-day 

affairs, and to refrain from pressing anything less than a 

H 2 
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conscientious objection to the extent of refusing for practical 
purposes to waive their scruples.*' Convictions which remain 
unshaken by discussion, if they are on vital points, cannot, of 
course, be properly surrendered. This must have been the 
feeling of a certain traditional juror in a trial for murder 
who stood out for an acquittal in defiance of evidence which 
was regarded by his eleven fellows as conclusive, but who, 
some years afterwards, confessed to having perpetrated the 
crime himself. 

The Common Law Commissioners of 1853 by their 
Second Report recommended that unanimity in verdicts 
should be necessary, for reasons which are given as follows ; 
'* As the law stands, no verdict can be received which is not 
concurred in by every member of the jury; and to secure 
unanimity a species of coercion is resorted to by confining 
the jury 'without meat, drink, or fire, candlelight only 
excepted,' till they have agreed on their verdict. The pro- 
priety of requiring that all the jury shall agree, and the 
expediency of allowing the decision of the majority to suffice, 
has been much canvassed. It has been urged that, consider- 
ing the difficulty of obtainiog unanimity of opinion amongst 
mankind, it is unreasonable to expect unanimity in a jury of 
twelve persons ; and that as in all legislative and deliberative 
assemblies, even on matters of the highest moment, the 
decision of the majority is held to be binding, we ought to be 
satisfied with the opinion of a given majority of the jury, to 
be fixed by the law. The Common Law Commissioners of 
1831 reported on this subject as follows, ' It is essential to 
the validity of a verdict that the jury should be unanimous ; 
and, regularly, they are not allowed to be discharged (unless 
by consent of the parties), until such a verdict has been 
returned. It is difficult to defend the justice or wisdom of 
the latter principle. It seems absurd that the rights of a 
party in question of a doubtful and complicated nature, 
should depend upon his being able to satisfy twelve persons 
that one particular state of fact is the true one. As it 
is notorious that upon such questions a body of men so 
numerous are often found to differ irreconcileably in their 
views, it is obvious that the necessity of returning in every 
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case a verdict, and a unanimous one, before they separate, 
must frequently lead to improper compromise among the 
jurors of their respective opinions. There is reason also to 
apprehend that where any of them happen to be actuated by 
partial motives it must tend to produce a coi^^pt verdict. 
Indeed no one can have been much conversant with courts of 
justice without having frequently heard the remark (where 
the verdict has been long in suspense) that one or the other 
of the contending parties has a friend on the jury. On the 
other hand, however, the necessity for the unanimity of the 
jury carries with it one most valuable advantage; in the 
event of any difference of opinion, it secures discussion. It 
is not possible to poll the jury at once, and so, without 
further trouble or consideration, to come to the conclusion. 
Any one dissentient person can compel the other eleven fully 
and calmly to reconsider their opinions. But there seems to 
be no good reason why, after a certain period of time, suffi- 
ciently long for the purpose of reasonable and ample discus- 
sion, the jury (if still in disagreement) should not be excused 
from the necessity of giving a verdict, or as by the present 
principle of keeping them together till unanimity be pro- 
duced, a sort of duress of imprisonment should be retained. 
And the interests of justice seem, manifestly, to require a 
change of law upon this subject. We propose, therefore, 
that the jury shall not be kept in deliberation longer than 
twelve haul's, unless at the end of that period they unani- 
mously concur to apply for further time, which, in that case, 
shall be granted ; and that at the expiration of the twdve 
hours, or of such prolonged time for deliberation, if any nine of 
them concur in giving a verdict, such verdict shall be entered 
on record, and shall entitle the party in whose favour it is 
given, to judgment, and in failure of such concurrence the 
cause shall be made a Kemanet.' The subject appears to us 
to resolve itself into two distinct questions : — 1st. Whether 
unanimity should be required ; 2nd. Whether an attempt 
should be made, as at present, to coerce it. As regards 
the necessity of unanimity, we do not, we must say, feel the 
force of the argument derived from the universally received 
principle that in deliberative bodies the decision of the 
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majority must prevail The analogy does not appear to us 
to hold^ inasmuch as the questions submitted to councils, 
legislative bodies^ and the like, involve matters of opinion 
rather than of fact. Where a question of fact is raised as 
the foundation of a judicial judgment which is to interfere 
with individual rights, there appears nothing unreasonable 
in requiring that the party alleging the fact should establish 
it to the satisfaction of a limited number of judges. A 
verdict pronounced by a majority, only, would fail to give 
satisfaction to the public ; while the consciousness that a 
portion of his judges were in his favour would only increase 
the dissatisfaction of the defeated party, and lead to fresh 
struggles and renewed litigation on his part. Every divided 
verdict would be urged on the Courts as a gi'ound for a new 
trial, and might, not unreasonably, be entertaiued as such. 
But perhaps the strongest argument in favour of the present 
system is that by requiring unanimity in the verdict full and 
complete discussion is ensured. Under the present system 
the minority, instead of yielding too readily to the view ot 
the majority, and purchasing ease and release from further 
trouble (as would probably be in many instances the case 
if by simply dissenting all responsibility in respect of the 
verdict could be got rid of), are naturally led to resist 
conclusions from which they differ, and for which their sense 
of duty makes them unwilling to be answerable. Hence 
arise full discussion and deliberation ; and if the one section 
of the jury yields to the other, it is (except under the cir- 
cumstances to be presently referred to) only because the 
prolonged discussion has led to altered convictions. We are 
therefore of opinion that the present rule, requiring the jury 
to be unanimous should be maintained. But the very reasons 
which lead us to think unanimity desirable lead us also to 
think that unanimity should be not merely apparent, but 
real, and render us altogether averse to any attempt to coerce 
it. The existing practice, which, upon a division of opinion 
in the jury, requires them to be shut up, often in an incon- 
venient room, without accommodation, without fire, without 
refreshment, for several hours, sometimes for a whole night, 
is discreditable to the administration of the law. No doubt 
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UDanimity is ofteD thus brought about^ but it is the unani- 
mity, not of conviction, but of exhausted powers — ^not of 
intelligence, but of incapacity of physical endurance. The 
juryman is tempted to escape from prolonged hunger and 
suffering by compromising his conscience and his oath, and 
the Judge is compelled to receive such a verdict as unanimous. 
We unhesitatingly recommend that this practice be done 
away with ; that juries during their deliberations shall be 
furnished with every fitting accommodation, and with neces- 
sary refreshment ; and we would suggest that cases in which 
complicated questions arise, should not be summed up late in 
the day (as sometimes happens), whereby the deliberations of 
juries are often prolonged late into the night, — ^sometimes 
through the entire night — at a time when the powers are 
worn out, and the danger of a submission against conscience 
and conviction becomes the greater. Further we recommend 
that the period during which the jury may be kept in 
deliberation should be fixed. We think it ought not to 
exceed twelve hours; and that at the expiration of that 
time, unless the jury themselves desire further time for 
deliberation, they should be discharged; in which case it 
should be open to either of the litigant parties to summon a 
fresh jury, and to try the cause again." 

It may be observed that in the earlier history of trial by 
jury the verdict of a majority was sufficient. Had unanimity 
always been the rule, this would have been the solitary 
particular in the whole system of trial by jury remaining 
unchanged throughout the annals of the institution. The 
fact that at some period on the other side of the reign of 
Edward the First the verdicts of majorities were taken is a 
point which has no practical importance for us ; but to those 
who may desire to investigate the matter any farther, an 
ai-ticle in the Law Times of Feb. 23rd, 1878, may be com- 
mended as supplying a narrative which is very clear and 
compendious. The present writer, however, desires to confess 
that as his own information falls very short indeed of the 
learning and research which the article referred to indicates, 
he takes it altogether on trust, but confidently so, having 
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regard to the authority of the Publication in which it 
appeared. 

It should be remembered that unanimity means something 
better nowadays than formerly. Lord Chief Justice Cockbum 
said (in WiTiaor v. Queen), "Our ancestors insisted on 
unanimity as the essence of the verdict, but were unscru- 
pulous how that unanimity was obtained. Whether the 
minority gave way to the majority, or the reverse, appeared 
to them a matter of indifference. It was a contest between 
the strong and the weak, the able-bodied and the infirm, as to 
who best could bear hunger and thirst, and all the discomforts 
incident to the confinement. ... In our day, we look upon 
trial by jury, and the principle upon which juries ought to 
find their verdicts, in a different way. We desire unanimity 
it is true, but the unanimity not of coercion but of conviction." 
It may be observed that confinement and privation, as 
means of stimulating efforts to agree, are justified by some 
authority, since according to Gibbon (cap. 69) they are 
employed, by the practice of the Roman Catholic Church, on 
the very important occasion of the election by the Cardinals 
of a new Pope. The members of the elective body are, if 
Gibbon's representation be still true, locked up, and the 
conditions of their confinement are made progressively more 
and more rigorous, so that " they are urged by the personal 
motives of health and freedom to accelerate the moment of 
their deliverance." 



"COMPOSITE" JURIES, 



lEfiprlnted from the Law Magazine and Review, for Aprlly 1873] (a). 

The proper composition of a common jury will be regarded 
by those who have considered the matter as the veiy core 
of any good jury system. It is at least as important to 
ensure the good quality, as to fix the number of the tribunal, 
or to determine whether an unanimous verdict shall be 
required. It is scarcely, therefore, necessary to say, since 
the fact could hardly be otherwise, that on the framing of the 
Juries Bill the question of the right mode of constituting 
a common jury received the extremely careful attention 
which was due to it. The result was a scheme which was 
embodied in the 53rd section of the Bill as originally intro- 
duced, and which was designed for carrying into effect the 
principle that in every common jury some fixed proportion of 
the panel should consist of special jurors. The principle just 
referred to, and which may be stated a little more fully thus — 
that each of the two classes of jurors should be represented 
in every common jury by some determinate number of mem- 
bers of the panel, and that this proportionate representation 
should be secured by proper arrangement — ^is of course in- 
dependent of, or at least separable from, the question as 
to what is the best number for forming the quorum of a 
jury. It is true, no doubt, that if the number of the jury 
be reduced, it may be desirable to take every practicable 
means of alleviating, as far as possible, the dissatisfaction 
of those who are indisposed to accept as reliable the decision 

(a) Sinoe this article was published, the Law Times (of Oct. 26th, 1878) 
has rendered it almost superfluous by condensing the whole question of 
composite juries into a couple of neat and effective lines, as follows : ** The 
main argument in favour of the plan is that it is but the logical result of 
principles which are admitted, and should be carried out in practice." 
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of any number of men less than twelve ; and this object 
would of itself alone form a ground for raising the quality 
of common juries if their numerical strength should be 
lowered. But if the present number be retained, the prin- 
ciple that a certain limited portion of the twelve should be 
supplied from the special jurors' list is still fully applicable, 
and ought, I should contend, to be followed. The principle 
itself, however, apart from the consideration of any circum- 
stances under which it might be applied, met, when advanced 
by the Juries Bill, with much hostile criticism, which was 
mainly based on such allegations as the following, namely — 
that to call on special jurors to serve on common juries 
would be unconstitutional, as being a thing unknown to 
English law or custom ; that it would be distastefid to special 
jurors to be intermixed in the box with common jurors, for 
that, as the objection was put by a popular periodical, " a 
gentleman would dislike to sit cheek-by-jowl with a green- 
grocer ; " that special jurors would be inclined to domineer, 
and to force the acceptance of their opinion on their fellows 
of the lower grade ; that these latter, on their side, would 
be jealous and resentful ; that class animosities would con- 
stantly lead to dissension, from which the suitors would 
suffer, since trials would miscarry through the tendency 
of the jury to inharmonious discussion, with a consequent 
inability to agree ; and, lastly, it was objected (though the 
68 th section of the Bill, if it had been read, would have 
been found to contain a provision expressly and effectually 
precluding the existence of any real grounds for such an 
objection), that it would be invidious and unfair to pay 
the jurors for hearing any given trial on different scales of 
remuneration according to the class to which they might 
individually belong, notwithstanding that the amount of 
duty done by all of them respectively would have been, of 
course, the same. 

Now most of these observations are at once and conclu- 
sively disposed of by the simple fact, which is still almost 
unknown (though this would scarcely be credible, had it 
not made itself fully evident during the discussions which 
have recently taken place) to Westminster Hall and to the 
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general public, that not only at the present time do special 
jurors serve promiscuously with common jurors on common 
juries, but that they have done so for three years past. 
A few months ago, indeed, it happened that almost all the 
men who served on common juries in the Court of Common 
Pleas through its after-term sittings at Guildhall were special 
jurors. The mixture of the two classes having for so long 
been a matter of daily occurrence, it is remarkable that 
the distaste which, as has been alleged, gentlemen must 
necessarily feel on sitting in the box by the side of small 
shopkeepers, has, if it exists, found no audible expression 
whatever, for had it reached the public ear, the arrangements 
complained of must have become generally known. To all 
the objections which have been adverted to the obvious reply 
is, that the merits of the system of mingling classes in the 
jury box have passed beyond the range of mere speculation, 
or the prognostications of augurs more or less sagacious, 
and that, having stood on their trial for three years at the 
bar of experiment and observation, they have obtained a 
decided verdict in their favour from those who have had the 
best opportunities and are the most capable of judging. 

Had the Attorney-General, in his recent speech in the 
House of Commons on the reintroduction of the Juries Bill, 
dealt with the subject of composite juries in any manner 
intended by him to be final, it would have been unbecoming 
in the present writer to touch on the subject. But further 
debate must some day or other take place, and, in the mean- 
while, the formation of opinion may be aided if the question 
be disengaged from the other matters with which, in the 
speech of the Attorney-General, it was necessarily inter- 
laced, and presented for the clear examination which can be 
more easily applied to it when it is separately considered. 

The grounds on which the proposal of the Juries Bill as 
to composite juries was founded must, in the first instance, be 
stated. They are as follows : — It has always been the clear 
intention of English law, from the earliest times to the pre- 
sent moment, that every common jury should comprise some 
of the upper class of jurors as well as those of the lower 
grade, but no full or certain operation has ever been given 
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to this intention by any express statutory provisions of suffi- 
cient effect The practice, however, of our ancestors from 
the most ancient, not only down to modem, but even to 
recent, times was to require the sheriff to return " good," as 
they were formerly called, or, as they would now be termed, 
" composite " juries ; this was at any rate done for the trial 
of all cases of even the very slightest consequence what- 
ever. Mr. Finlason, whose great learning and clear discern- 
ment render his opinion on all questions relating to the 
history of the English law of the highest possible value and 
authority, has, if my memory is accurate, made some remark 
to the effect that choice and not chance was the principle 
on which juries were — ^and that on which they still ought to 
be — selected (a). About half a century ago, however, a prac- 
tice was introduced, which, although it was never otherwise 
than contrary to the intention of the law, prevailed till 
1870, of summoning jurors for the trial of special jury 
causes only, and of exempting them from any service what- 
ever on common juries. Attention was on three several 
occasions drawn to this abuse, for it was nothing less, by 
commissioners of the highest authority. The Common Law 
Commissioners of 1850, in their second Report, dated the 
30th of April, 1853, said : — " On every trial there should be 
an admixture of jurymen of the class from which the special 
jurors are now taken. This is, indeed, now the law, though 
in practice the names of persons qualified to be special 
jurors are not placed on the common jury panel. There is 
every reason why jurors of the higher class should assist in 
the administmtion of justice to the same extent as those 
who constitute the common juries. We think that the 
higher class of jurors should bring the assistance of their 

{a) The action of the sheriff was, in ehort^ bound to be not only dis- 
criminating, but judiciously so too, and not merely, as now, mechanicaL 
Since this ariiicle was published, a reference to the passage from which 
the expression " choice and not chance " was quoted has been supplied to 
me. It occurs in an article on " Criminal Trials in the Queen's Bench/' 
which appeared in the Za?i* Magazine and IfcvU^fv of July 1, 1872. The 
whole article is very interesting and instructive, and should be read by 
everyone who takes an interest in the history of, and the questions con- 
nected with, trial by jury. 
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more cultivated minds and superior intelligence to the 
decision of cases which, though they may not admit of the 
additional expense attendant under the present system on 
having a special jury, may not be the less important to the 
parties whose interests are involved. At the same time, 
it should be understood that we do not propose to abolish 
the right which now exists of having a special jury as at 
present appointed. What we recommend is that the general 
jury panel should be made up indiscriminately from all 
persons qualified to serve on either jury." 

The same Commissioners, in their third Report, made in 
1860, said: — ^" We think it right to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to invite renewed attention to our former ob- 
servations respecting the constitution of juries. More espe- 
cially we would urge the consideration of that part of our 
recommendations which relates to securing the attendance 
on common juries of the class of persons who now serve ex- 
clusively on special juries, with a view to the improvement 
of the former by the admixture of persons of higher educa- 
tion and intelligence. We are strongly pei*suaded that a 
very great improvement would by this means be eflfected in 
the constitution of juries; and as we do not propose to do 
away with the right of parties to resort to a special jury, 
or to deprive special jurors, when serving as such, of the 
additional remuneration which they are in the habit of re- 
ceiving, we can see no gi-ound why the liability of such 
persons to serve on common juries, which already exists in law, 
though it is not required in practice, should not be enforced." 

The Judicature Commissioners, in their first Report, made 
in 1869, quote the above passages, and state their " entire 
concurrence " with the views expressed (a). 

(a) About three years ago, Sir George Bramwell, in oharging the grand 
jaiy of Nottinghamshire, referred to the practice of skimming the jury 
lists, as the proceeding might be called, and setting aside the cream for the 
use and benefit of the civil courts exclusively, in an address which con- 
tained the following passage ; ^^ It is most preposterous that when a man 
is tried for his life, you take out from the jury the most qualified men, and 
having done that, you choose from the residuum those who are to tiy him ; 
but if you have a case of horse warranty, with £50 involved, you leave out 
the residuum, and the picked men try it." 
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The Commissioners, it should particularly be noticed, 
strongly urged that "on every jury there should be an 
admixture of special jurors," and in order that their views 
might obtain general acceptance and stimulate eflfective 
action, they twice placed upon record the grounds, which 
appear to be absolutely conclusive, on which their opinion 
was founded. The change in the system of summoning, which 
was recommended by them as proper for restoring to common 
juries the quality which such juries ought to possess, was not 
by any means, as will be observed, a return (though it was, 
perhaps, intended to be of that character) to the ancient and 
constitutional practice of requiring the sheriff, as a part of 
his regular and proper duty, to take care that every common 
jury contained some sufficient number of special jurors so 
as to secure to the tribunal a certain degree of capacity. 
The necessary reform was to be accomplished by a loose 
and unsystematic method, inherently irregular in its effect, 
and entirely dependent on chance, instead of excluding it. It 
was obviously imperfect, since its operation could not possibly 
be uniform, and it was not only liable to all the different 
degrees of failure, from partial to total, each of which was sure 
to occur in its turn, but to produce, as will be seen presently, 
an undesired and objectionable effect in another direction. 
The Commissionei*s, as has been seen, proposed that, for 
common juries, all men liable to serve as jurors of either 
class should be summoned indiscriminately, that is to say, 
to present their scheme in its simplest shape, they recom- 
mended that whenever twelve men were wanted for forming a 
common jury, such twelve as might happen at the moment to 
stand firat on the rota for service should be summoned, with- 
out regard to the class to which they might individually 
belong. The Commissioners, no doubt, supposed that if any 
twelve men whom chance might select were to be taken from 
the list of persons liable to serve on juries, it was sufficiently 
certain, according to ordinary probability, that some of them 
would prove to be special jurors. That this expectation was 
founded on an entirely erroneous impression as to the rela- 
tive numbers of special and common jurors, as those numbers 
stood at the several dates of the Commissioners' reports, is 
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demonstrated, as a matter of simple arithmetical proof, by 
the figures which were quoted in the House of Commons by 
the Attorney-General. It is obvious, for instance, to take 
one example only, that in the county of Kent, where the 
common jurors' list contained 15,600 names, and that of the 
special jurors 400 only, the likelihood of finding even a single 
special juror amongst any given twelve men, taken by lot 
from the body of the whole county to form a common jury, 
would have been extremely scanty. It may, of course, be 
suggested that the figures quoted by the Attorney-General 
no longer represent the existing numerical relation of the 
two classes of jurors to one another, a law passed in 1870 
having introduced new standards of qualification with the 
effect of transferring many men who had previously been 
common jurors to the other category. This is so, but the 
disparity between the two lists in point of strength has been 
merely rendered less extreme than formerly, and whenever 
a jury is now assembled by what is called "promiscuous" 
summoning, the chances, taking England through, are de- 
cidedly against its comprising even a single special juror. I 
find, for example, that in the parish in which I reside, that of 
St. Pancras, the Jurors* List, which appears to be made out 
with admirable care, and which may, therefore, be confidently 
relied upon for accuracy, presents whole pages containing 
as many as sixty names without even one, and other pages 
with only one, special juror on them. So that, to use a 
schoolboy's illustration, if some such plan as that suggested 
in the Iliad for contrasting the numbers of two hosts by a 
conspicuous experiment were to be used for exhibiting the 
disproportion between the strength of the special and the 
common jurors' lists at the present day, the result of such 
a method of counting would be that very many panels, even 
though they were each to comprise a score of names, would 
be altogether unleavened by the special juror element. If any 
less number than twelve should hereafter be accepted as a 
suflScient quorum for a jury, the chance of finding any special 
juror "on every common jury" will be, of course, all the 
more slender in exact proportion to the extent to which the 
reduction may have been carried. 
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But, to consider the effect of promiscuous summoning in 
another aspect. In the City the numbers of special and of 
common jurors are at this moment about equal, and there 
may be a similar equality, if not now, at any rate at some 
future time, in other places also ; in the City, indeed, it is 
quite certain, for reasons which could be stated, that the 
number of special jurors must soon predominate, and pro- 
bably very largely. Now, under a system of promiscuous 
summoning, it must happen that in places where special 
jurors are numerically strong, common juries will sometimes 
be found to consist either wholly or largely of special jurors. 
The occurrence of such an event would, under certain 
circumstances, be unfortunate, for such reasons as the 
following : — 

Some jealousy or dissatisfaction might, for example, be 
excited if a poacher were to be arraigned before a jury 
composed wholly, or mainly, of country gentlemen. He 
would contend in language which might, indeed, be rough, 
but which would be none the less well calculated to enlist 
the sympathy, and touch the passions, of the humbler classes, 
to the effect that if it were proposed to impanel a troop oi 
a dozen wolves by way of a jury for trying a lamb, a chal- 
lenge on the part of the lamb to the whole array ought to 
be sustainable. He might also, and very reasonably, protest 
that although he ought not, according to law, to be tried by 
a special jury, he is, in fact, arraigned before a special jury 
in disguise. On the other hand, common juries, when trying 
prisoners, ought not to be without some limited number ot 
special jurors. When a crime is committed from impulse 
merely, and the features of the case are broad and salient, 
plain common sense, however slowly and laboriously it may 
move, may be trusted to find its way in the end to a good 
verdict But when an astute and well-seasoned crimiual 
falls at length within the meshes of the law, it is often in- 
dispensable to the interests of justice that the tribunal before 
which the case is tried should contain some men of the more 
educated order, or, at any rate, of the readier apprehension 
which generally belongs to juroi-s of the superior class. For 
where a criminal has, both before and after, as well as at 
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the time of the commission of a crime, had a keen and 
watchful eye to his own preservation, and has, therefore, as 
far as possible, obliterated or obscured every trace by which 
the course of his proceedings might have been tracked, it 
frequently happens that the only evidence which is avail- 
able for the prosecution is that of a multitude of small 
circumstances which, taken separately, have no language or 
import, but which, when marshalled in proper order, and 
then looked at as a whole, supply, in their combined effect, 
to any mind which is capable of discerning their mutual 
relation to one another and to the case in general, a proof so 
complete as almost to have the cogency of a mathematical 
demonstration. In all such cases as these the common jurors 
may be expected to welcome the aid of quicker and more 
acute eyes than they themselves probably possess. And it 
is due to the community that Retribution, which but too 
commonly follows malefactors, pede claudo, should not be 
compelled to hunt down the enemies of society blindfold, as 
it were, as well as limping. Who is there who has had any 
experience of criminal courts, who has not seen a prisoner's 
advisers, when the prospects of the defence have been un- 
promising, try to supplement their resources by the old, 
familiar expedient of " knocking out the brains of the jury," 
as it is called, that is to say, by challenging every man of 
apparent intelligence presenting himself to be sworn, in order 
that afterwards, when the case may have happily become 
either too confused or too complex (its tendency to assume 
either of these conditions not having been, perhaps, alto- 
gether unpromoted by design) for either the judge or the 
prosecution to make clear to dull understandings, the real 
stress of proof may fail to be discerned by perceptions alto- 
gether overtasked and bewildered ? Many a criminal has, 
by strategy of this kind, been enabled to walk free out of 
the dock, enveloped, like a divinity in the " ^Eneid," by an 
impenetrable cloud spread about him to effectuate his 
retreat. 

To take a contingency of another kind. A member of the 
upper classes, if sued on a baker or a butcher's bill^ might 
not feel completely satisfied that the case should be heard 
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by a jury made up exclusively of small shopkeepers, since 
he might apprehend that the members of the tribunal would 
be liable to be aflFected by very natural, but not altogether 
judicial, proclivities which would all be arrayed on the side 
of a tradesman's claim. 

But in civil trials, as in criminal, it is expedient that no 
common jury should be without its due contingent from 
the common jurors' list. In the first place, if special jurors 
are, so to speak, wasted, by being squandered through the 
careless prodigality of a haphazard system, in larger numbers 
than are required, on some particular cases, either other 
cases must go without them, or else an unfair, and perhaps 
intolerable, burden of service must be laid upon their class. 
For it should be remembered that they form a much smaller 
body than the common jurors do, and that the whole duty of 
trying all special jury causes is imposed on them exclusively. 
It may be added that any ordinary cause, whether civil or 
ciiminal, would be likely to be more eflSciently tried by a 
jury comprising some common jurors, than by one entirely 
devoid of members of that class, since jurors of the lower 
grade represent, and therefore better understand, the ways of 
the great bulk of the community. 

It will, of course, be agreed on all hands that a common 
jury ought to be viewed as the regular and constitutional 
tribunal for the decision of all ordinary issues, and that a 
special jury, with its attendant expense, ought not to 'he 
necessary for cases other than such as are in some respect 
exceptional. Now, suitors will probably be well content to 
try even important issues by common juries, if the presence 
of the special juror element is a matter of certainty, but, in 
the absence of assurance on this point, the resort to the 
more costly tribunal must be just as frequent as ever. Or if, 
in any considerable action, a trial by a common jury is 
risked in the hope that the constitution of the panel may 
happen to prove of a favourable kind the losing party will 
be but little disposed to accept an adverse decision as either 
morally conclusive against him, or as a bar to renewed litiga- 
tion, if he afterwards finds, or supposes, the verdict to have 
been that of a jury which did not chance to contain more 
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than some insuiOScient modicum, or none, of the special juror 
ingredient. 

If some certain degree of good quality were to be assured 
to common juries, the arguments in favour of the reduction 
of the number of the quorum for the purpose of giving relief 
to the section of the community which is liable to serve, 
would assume a more advantageous position, and would 
have a better hope of being prosperously urged. Such 
observations, however, as I should wish to submit on the 
points at which the question of composite juries appears to 
connect itself with that of the reduction of the number 
twelve, and with that of requiring unanimity in verdicts, have 
recently been stated in the Times of February 28, 1873 (a), 
and cannot be conveniently repeated here. 

What, it may be asked, is the objection to making the 
standard of quality of common juries, at whatever level this 
may be fixed, a matter of certainty? The comparative amount 
of duty which the two classes, respectively, of jurors will have 
to discharge will not be affected to even the very smallest 
assignable extent by the arrangement proposed by the Bill. 
It is not possible to say what the relative numbers of special 
and common jurors will be under new standards of qualifica- 
tion ; nor, if common juries are made what it is here con- 
tended they ought to be, can any conjecture be formed as to 
what proportion of the whole number of trials will be by 
special juries. The allegation that a tendency to discord 
will be imparted to the discussions in the jury box by the 
mixture with common jurors of special jurors called in that 
character, is but a bare allegation, which is entirely dis- 
credited by the opinion of the most competent and ex- 
perienced observers. The supposition is, from its own 
nature, not entitled to be entertained at all unless it can be 
verified by some robust proof, since it imputes — ^not as a 
charge against some particular individuals, but as a general 
indictment against the moral principles of our countrymen 
at large — a spirit of conduct which would be no less at 
variance with common sense than with the single-minded 
anxiety to reach the truth, and do justice between man and 

(a) See page 119, i/ifrd. 

I 2 
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man^ i^bich jurors who respect either themselves, or the 
obligation of their oath, must feel and act upon. But even 
if the imputation, which is surely unworthy, were, for the 
sake of argument, allowed to have some foundation, the 
effect of the partisanship which it supposes would, after all, 
amount in substance to no more than this, that whenever 
any feelings of class connect themselves with the issue to 
be tried, the verdict will not be liable to be determined by 
the sympathies of one class exclusively. In trials where 
the matters for discussion have no relation to any class 
interests or feelings, it is diflScult enough to conceive that 
mere jealous irritability could incite the two grades of jurors 
to assume an adverse attitude towards one another. But 
any such theory is absolutely negatived by the result of 
the experience of the last three years, throughout which 
special and common jurors have daily sat together in the 
same box. For the percentage of instances in which juries 
have been discharged as being unable to agree has not been 
at all increased by the system of indiscriminate summoning 
which has prevailed since 1870. This fact is clearly 
established by the yearly official returns made to Parliament 
by the associates of the three superior courts of common law. 
But even were this otherwise, the effect of the Juries Bill, if 
it should become law, will be to defeat the possibility of any 
such jealousy in the future. For when the standards which 
fix the qualifications of jurors are based upon rating, tenancy, 
or property, only — that is to say, on tests which, however 
rough they may be, are still the best which can be selected 
of the possession either of education, wealth, or, at any rate, 
of vigorous and successful habits of business, and the in- 
vidious class-tests of " banker, merchant, or esquire," which 
have proved to be utterly useless for any good purpose, are 
finally abandoned, there can be no longer any resentment on 
the part of a common juror on the ground that his next 
neighbour in the box is ranked as an esquire while he him- 
self is differently appraised. Nor can a special juror, on his 
part, consider that the limits of his class are at all coincident 
with those which separate gentlemen, properly so called, 
from men of an inferior grade. A mere glance at the jurors* 
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list for any parish of London will show the list of special 
jurors to be even now so largely composed of men engaged 
in avocations which are so thoroughly and distinctively 
plebeian that the designations " special juror" and "gentle- 
man** cannot be taken to have any sort of intimate con- 
nection with one another. Careful observation, made under 
advantages such as officers of the courts alone enjoy, and 
through a period of thirteen years [for it will be remembered 
that before 1870 common jurors constantly served as talesmen 
in the same box with special jurors] has convinced me that 
if any personal feelings are ever permitted to influence the 
part which men take in the discussions in the jury-box, they 
are rarely, if ever, those of class, but arise from professional 
and trade jealousies of some kind or other, which may some- 
times, perhaps, contrive to mislead the judgment of even the 
most honest-minded people. Suitors, or at any rate their 
lawyers, are impressed with this opinion. For in the Court 
of Common Pleas — and the case is no doubt the same in all 
the other civil courts — ^the great majority of the challenges 
which take place are made through an apprehension that 
some of the influences just referred to may give a bias, un- 
known, perhaps, to the minds on which they operate. 

The sum of the question as to composite juries appears to 
be as follows. That some special jurors ought to be im- 
panelled "for every trial " has been repeatedly urged by the 
highest authorities, and is in accordance with the constitu- 
tional theoiy of trial by jury, and with the practice which 
prevailed from the earliest times down to a recent date. 
The plan recommended by the Common Law and Judicature 
Commissioners for giving effect to this principle would, to 
a demonstrable certainty, be ineffectual for its intended 
purpose, and also prove occasionally mischievous. Some 
substitutive scheme is therefore required, not only for secur- 
ing that the special juror element shall be an ingredient of 
every common jury, but, which is not at all less important, 
that it shall not be represented too strongly. It is therefore 
submitted that the plan for impanelling common juries 
which was suggested by the Juries Bill as originally intro- 
duced should be carefully and dispassionately considered, 
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since, for anything which has yet been shown to the contrary, 
it is the only one which can, and must, assure to such juries 
the fixed quality which, on every ground of expediency, as 
well as in conformity with immemorial custom, and the 
intention of the law, they ought to possess. 

It may be worth while to mention, for the information of 
those who are not familiar with these matters, that at the 
present moment every man, whether he belongs to the 
special jurors* list or not, who serves on a common jury is 
held, for reasons which are sufficiently obvious, to be, for the 
occasion, of the common juror class, and is paid accordingly. 
It was proposed by the Bill that this arrangement should be 
adhered to, as being not only right in itself, but as having 
met yfith complete acquiescence. 



THE NUMBER OP THE JURY-COMPOSITE 

JURIES-UNANIMITY. 



The following observations on the questions of the Eeduc- 
tion of the number of the Jury, and on that of requiring 
unanimity in Verdicts, appeared in the form of a letter to 
the Editor of the Times, on the 28th of Februaiy, 1873. 

May I be permitted to submit through the Times some 
reasons for an opinion which, if erroneous, has at least been 
anxiously considered — that the present number required to 
constitute a jury might be reduced with public advantage? (a) 
I write without any knowledge whatever of the grounds on 
which the Attorney-General bases his proposal. He may 
repudiate or disregard every argument which has weighed 
with myself, and may put his case for the reduction in 
question on grounds which I may have overlooked or imper- 
fectly estimated. However that may be, injustice is surely 
done him by those who would ascribe his proposal to a mere 
desire for change, when a far more reasonable and likely 
interpretation of his motives is suflSciently obvious. His 
main purpose may be surmised to be that of giving some 
relief to the section of the community which is called upon 
to supply jurors. The degree of relief which would be given 
by a more economical employment of jury-power is not quite, 
perhaps, sufficiently apprehended. Taking the case of London 
and Middlesex only, and assuming that the period for which 
each juror will be summoned will be in the future one week, 

{a) For an argument in support of the reduction of the number of the 
jury, see a paper by Mr. Joseph Brown, Q.O., under the title of '*The 
Tichbome Imposture and Trial by Jury," which appeared in the 2xiw 
Magazine and Review for April, 1874, and which is, as from its parentage 
it oould not fail to be, full of information and value. 
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the annual saving effected by accepting, say, eight jurors 
instead of twelve as the full complement of a jury, would 
amount to this — namely, that about 3500 men, most of them 
merchants or shopkeepers, would be spared from attending 
a week apiece at some Metropolitan Court. Now at the 
Criminal Courts the jurors get nothing for their pains or loss 
of time. The conditions of service are less unfavourable at 
the Civil Courts, since there the jurors get some, though 
inadequate, remuneration. But in the Civil Courts the 
suitors have to pay the jurors; and since the pockets of 
litigants are quite sufficiently depleted by law costs of other 
kinds, it is the interest of the contending parties in each 
case that the issue which is at stake should be decided by as 
small a number of jurors as may be considered to foim 
a satisfactory tribunal. 

If it were to be asked why eight is suggested as a quorum 
for the jury, my reply would be that if as many as eight men 
of fair average intelligence, and bound by oath to careful and 
conscientious deliberation, were unanimously to agree in one 
view of facts, the value of which in detail had been appraised 
for them by a Judge, and examined and commented on by 
counsel in every particular, such a concurrence would, to my 
way of thinking, establish that the conclusion arrived at 
might, for every practical purpose whatever, be accepted as 
certainly true. 

The allegation that the wisdom of our ancestors selected 
twelve as the proper number of a jury may be demurred to 
as being one of those incomplete statements which have a 
tendency to mislead, since a juiy, not only in the early days 
of the institution (a), but for several centuries afterwards. 



(a) The words " in the early days of the institution '' are, of course, 
only intended to mean the earliest times at which we know that trial by 
jury was practical in this country. The origin of the institution is alto- 
gether obscure, but one circumstance about it is quite certain, namely, 
that it is not, as popularly supposed, of indigenous British growth, or 
at all peculiar to England. Something like this form of trial was in 
use, as eyery schoolboy knows, among the Greeks and Bomans, and it 
will interest those who haye not looked into the matter closely to find that 
when a Boman Sheriff, or Prsator, had to strike a jury, he did so in singu- 
larly close conformity with the elaborate provisions of the County Juries 
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was a tribunal of a character materially different from that 
which now belongs to it. It may be useful to remind those 
who are not conversant with the subject, that the jurors 
were formerly the only witnesses in every trial, and that each 
of them was advisedly selected and summoned as having a 
personal knowledge of the facts in dispute. They were, 
indeed, bound, if not thoroughly acquainted with the cir- 

Act, s. 32. This oocasioii may be taken, for want of a better, for ad- 
verting to another popular misconception as to trial by jiuy, namely, 
that it has always been *' the PaUadium of, our liberties " &c. &c., and a 
defence agalost unjust prosecution, or persecution by the Crown, or the 
higher x>owers. The case has not only not always been so, but very often 
exactly the opx>osite, since in former times juries were constantly forced to 
act as cat*s-paws to tyranny, and thus serve its purposes by enabling it to 
eyade the odium which would have attached to mere barefaced oppression, 
too insolent to care about disguising or masking its own direct and inde- 
pendent action. Jeffreys might hardly, perhaps, have rioted through his 
celebrated " campaign " with such uninterrupted success, without the in- 
strumentality of terrified juries, since the spectacle of a pitiless fiend, 
sending people wholesale to torture and unjust execution, and doing this 
unsupported by any pretence, even in form, of acquiescence on the part of 
the country, might have proved too much for human endurance. All that 
juries could do in defence of right, when violence was rampant and irre- 
sistible, was to accomplish as much good as might be within their x>ower, 
wheneyer they mi^ht happen by any accident to be unconstrained. Sir 
Matthew Hale, in speaking of the advantages of the jury system, says 
** Another excellency of this trial is this, that the judge is always present 
at the time of the evidence given in it. Herein he is able in matters of 
law emerging in the evidence to direct the jury, and also in matters of fact 
to give them a great light and assistance by his weighing the evidence 
before them, and observing where the question and knot of the business 
lies, and by showing his opinion, even on matter of fact, which is a great 
advantage and light to laymen." AiVhen judges were mere creatures of the 
Grown, removable at pleasure (the case of Sir Edward Coke will be remem- 
bered), and juries were buUied, and treated as mere contumacious criminals, 
if, in cases in which the king had the least interest, they did not find as 
directed by the Bench, it is easy to understand that the '* laymen " were 
likely to have a rough time of it should they fail to appreciate the " great 
advantage and light of the judge's opinion even on matters of fact." They 
had, of course, no more liberty in forming a decision of their own than 
that which a " recommendation " under a conge d'eUre permits. What is 
known as Bushell's case, in the reign of Charles the 2nd, first gave juries 
an established title to a mind of their own. Nowadays, when they are 
never made the mere unwiUing registrars of judicial dictates, and when 
the utmost pressure to which they are subjected is that of moral suasion, 
addressed to them, whether by Bench or Bar, in the most polite and defe- 
rential terms, the only danger which attends their relations with the 
judge is lest they should not always adequately welcome and value his 
assistance. 
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cumstances bearing on the point at issue, to inform themselves 
fully of these before coming to the Court, and were subject 
to punishment if they omitted this duty. Juries, in fact, 
were, as has been said, " committees of witnesses ; " but this 
description of their oflSce seems to be too limited, since they 
appear to have discharged some other functions which now 
belong to the Judges, and constituted in themselves the 
Court, or at any rate a part of it. Nowadays they inform 
the Court, but are no part of it. It was fit that a body of 
men chosen, in eflfect, to represent the public opinion of the 
neighbourhood where the events which were the subject of 
inquiry had occurred, should possess a certain degree of 
numerical strength for the purpose of giving weight to, and 
conciliating acceptance for, their decisions and other acts. 
After a time, the inspection by the jurors of documents 
bearing on the issue came to be allowed, and this practice 
eventually led to the admission of oral evidence, and to an 
essential change in the nature of the duties of jurors. 
Although, however, the oflSce of juries thus assumed, about 
the reign of Edward VI. or of Mary, both in theory and 
practice, a very different character from that which had 
originally belonged to it, the accustomed number of twelve 
was allowed to remain unaltered, by reason, probably, that 
the course of change had been so gradual as to have attracted 
no special notice at any particular moment, and because, also, 
when the institution finally settled into its existing form, 
time was not of the high pecuniary value which it has since 
acquired under the increased commercial activity of the 
country. It may be added that trials at Nisi Priua were 
formerly neither lengthy nor numerous enough to create 
the onerous requisitions which have now to be made upon 
merchants and others for frequent and protracted service in 
the jury box. The number, therefore, of twelve, required 
to constitute a modem panel, brought together for the 
discharge of the comparatively limited oflBice which is 
assigned to juries in these times, was, in fact, lighted upon 
by accident, and not determined either as a result of con- 
sideration, or by any principle which is necessarily applicable 
to the circumstances of the present day. It has thus no 
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sort of allowable claim to the superstitious reverence with 
which it is regarded. 

Other considerations might be adverted to in support 
of the proposition that some smaller number than twelve 
jurors might be trusted to do the work of a modem jury 
in a satisfactory manner. For example, the duties of juries 
nowadays are not only less responsible in kind but are 
discharged with a variety of advantages which juries of 
foimer times did not enjoy. Every improvement in the 
law of evidence which has been made has been a source 
of aid to juries. Compare, for example, with the existing 
law that which prevailed till about twenty years ago, which 
excluded from the witness-box the plaintiff and defendant 
in the cause — that is to say, the very people who generally 
knew most about the matter in dispute, and who frequently 
were the only persons who could give any real information 
about it. The road to truth was not made plain for juries 
when it had to be pursued under arrangements calculated to 
make it as dark as ingenuity could contrive. The speeches 
of counsel are also useful, as suggesting every aspect in which 
the facts can be viewed. In particular, it will be remembered 
that speeches of counsel in defence of prisoners have only 
been recently, comparatively speaking, permitted. Above 
all, there is the invaluable assistance of the summing up of 
the Judge. 

Juries, also, are no longer exposed to the disgraceful 
coercion, frequently accompanied by fine or imprisonment, 
by which verdicts were in former times extorted fi'om them 
in favour of the prosecution. The records of the State 
Trials show how difficult it must often have been for juries 
to hold their own against the violence of the Bench. In 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton's case, for example, which was 
tried in 1554, the jury, on finding a verdict of acquittal 
were sent to prison. "Four of the number were soon 
afterwards discharged on humbly admitting that they had 
done wrong, but the remaining eight were brought before 
the Star Chamber, and most severely dealt with. Three 
were adjudged to pay iB209 each, and the rest £200 each." 
If the difference in the present value of money from that 
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which it possessed 300 years ago be taken into account, 
these fines will be seen to be enormously heavy. In those 
days, therefore, it may have been expedient that juries 
should possess some large degi*ee of numerical strength, as 
the jurors may thence have derived some mutual encourage- 
ment and self confidence in the formidable task of asserting 
and maintaining their own independence. 

The proposal of the Bill, it should be remembered, is not 
simply the mere reduction of the number of the jury, but 
that common juries shall be strengthened by arrangements 
securing that some definite proportion of those who constitute 
such juries shall be taken from the special jurors* panel. In 
ipany instances, to say the least, the diminished quantity of 
jury power would be amply compensated for by the improve- 
ment effected in its quality if two of the eight were men of 
a higher class, and therefore probably of quicker intelligence 
than average common jurors. This would surely be the case 
in agricultural counties, where common juries are often 
entirely composed of the roughest possible materials. I was 
impressed by hearing a trial at the Cambridge Assizes in 
which an artful and accomplished criminal (for he had been 
known as such even in my undergraduate days, some years 
before) was prosecuted for a heinous crime of such a nature 
as to be necessarily most difficult of proof in any case, but 
especially when committed by a wary old practitioner. The 
jury was composed of small farmers from the Fens, of a very 
rustic and amcultivated order, who appeared to me to be 
unable to follow the course of proof with any real apprehen- 
sion of its nature or purpose. In cases like this, and in 
many others which came under my observation in various 
parts of England, the assistance of a certain number of 
special jurors who would have been able to help their fellows 
would have conduced to the interest of justice, and would 
have been, I am sure, welcome to the common jurors, who 
must have felt a disquieting consciousness of being set 
upon a duty which they were unfit, without such aid, to 

discharge. 

The question whether a jury, in cpnsequence of its consist- 
ing of the particular number of twelve persons, possesses 
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some magical virtue of infallibility which could not possibly 
belong to any smaller tribunal of the same kind, is not raised 
for the first time by the Juries Bill. The Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, of which Lord Enfield was the 
chairman, commended the question of the reduction of the 
number of the jury to the attention of Parliament as being 
" well worthy of consideration." It may also fairly be contended 
that the trial of civil causes by juries of various numbers less 
than twelve, so far from being as yet unknown, was for many 
years a matter of daily occurrence, and excited no complaint 
or dissatisfaction. For before the year 1870, when a new 
system of summoning was introduced, the full complement 
of twelve special jurors could not be obtained in more than 
one-fourth of the cases which were tried by juries of that 
class. In the other three-fourths (with a few exceptions not 
worth mentioning) the parties either agreed, which was 
constantly done, to try by such special jurors as answered to 
their names, or else the full number was made up by obtain- 
ing the necessary supplement from the common jury panel. 
But I believe, and if I am wrong my belief is, at least, the 
result of a careful observation made through nine or ten 
years, that in a considerable proportion of the cases in which 
a "tales'* was prayed, the real reason for doing so (indeed this 
was often expressed to me) was a good-natured feeling on the 
part of counsel that the common jurors who were waiting 
on the chtoce of a windfall " ought to get their guinea." It 
was considered that the common jurors, whose term of ser- 
vice extended over five weeks, and who were paid nothing 
for their attendance when not in the box, and, when doing 
actual duty, only Is, at Westminster, and 8d. at Guildhall, 
for each cause tried, were hardly used. 

The question whether unanimity in verdicts should be 
required is in some degree connected with that of the reduc- 
tion of the number of the jury. In my own opinion, but I 
express it with a sincere readiness and anxiety to be cor- 
rected on this or any other point on which my judgment may 
be at fault, the section of the Juries Bill which provides that 
" an unanimous verdict shall in all cases be required " should 
be retained. The argument in favour of requiring unanimity 
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given in the Second Report of the Common Law Com- 
missioners, published in 1853, and which can be easily 
obtained by anyone who takes an interest in the matter, 
seems to be convincing. If the instances in which a trial is 
brought to an impotent conclusion by the inability of the 
jury to agree in a verdict were numerous, or if unanimity 
were commonly obtained by dint of subjecting juries' to in- 
tolerable discomfort — that is to say, by locking them up till 
the weaker bodies, and not the weaker heads, were obliged 
to give in — a case would, no doubt, be made out in favour of 
some change. But coercion of this kind is never now applied 
to juries, at any rate in the civil courts. Yet in those courts 
the number of instances in which juries are discharged 
without a verdict, as being unable to agree, is quite insigni- 
ficant, amounting to not more than IJ per cent, of the whole 
number of trials. Now there is — ^at least I should so con- 
sider — quite as large a proportion of cases as this in which 
the discharge of the jury without a verdict is the least un- 
satisfactory result to which the trial can be brought, the 
evidence being either too insufficient, or too conflicting, to 
supply any adequate means of forming a confident judg- 
ment. In cases, also, where neither party seems worthy 
of credit, there is, in truth, no base on [which to found a 
decision, and a rebuff to both sides, in the form of an intima- 
tion that some of the jury disbelieve each of them, is the 
only appropriate end to the trial. I fail to see, therefore, 
as at present advised, any cogent reason for dispensing with 
unanimity, even if the number twelve be retained. The 
preponderance of public opinion, however, may possibly be 
in favour of making the verdict of a majority receivable, 
because last year when the introduction of the Juries Bill 
gave occasion for comments by the Press on the subject, the 
view that it would be advisable to dispense with unanimity 
seemed to be that which was most generally entertained. 
Some, I believe, of the writers who took this view, have 
expressed themselves as opposed to any reduction of the 
number of the jury. But surely the unanimous verdict 
of a jury of eight would carry more weight than the 
verdict of a majority of twelve — say eight to four — which 
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the defeated party would not readily accept as morally 
conclusive against him. I am prepared to give some 
reasons (a) for the opinion, which I cannot doubt must 
ultimately prevail when the matter is more fully understood, 
that the quality of common juries should be fixed at some 
definite standard — that is to say, that instead of the present 
system under which common juries are made up, as chance 
may direct, either entirely of common jurors, or entirely of 
special jurors, or of the two classes mingled in any accidental 
proportions, the principle advanced by the Juries Bill, as 
originally introduced, should be carried into eflfect — namely, 
that in every common jury each class of jurors should be 
represented by some determinate number. Now, a suitor 
who believed his cause to be good, would, I should think, 
prefer to submit it to a jury constituted as just described, 
and therefore possessing some assured degree of capacity, 
rather than to a jury of twelve impanelled under the exist- 
ing haphazard system, and who, therefore, as is more likely 
than not, would be all of the lower class only. However 
that may be, a defeated suitor would surely accept his 
position with readier acquiescence if he were to be placed 
there by the unanimous verdict of a jury of eight com- 
prising a known number of special jurors, than if the adverse 
conclusion were that of a majority in twelve, which twelve 
he might know, or might rightly or wrongly suppose, to have 
contained some number or other of special jurors who were 
all in his favour. 

Although the interest of justice would, as it is submitted, 
be as well served by a jury of eight as by one of twelve, the 
larger number might with perfect consistency be employed 
for trials on capital charges. For since in these cases a 
verdict of guilty is almost immediately followed by conse- 
quences which are utterly irretrievable, notwithstanding 
anything which may afterwards transpire, the responsibility 
imposed on the jury is necessarily more extreme than in any 
other trials. For the purpose, therefore, of alleviating in 
some degree, if it be possible, the burden of a most anxious 

(a) See page 105. 
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duty by greater subdivision, a larger panel migbt be used for 
trying indictments for murder. 

It has been well observed that service in the jury-box is a 
valuable instrument of popular education. So true is this, 
that it has always appeared to me that the exemption of 
ministers of all religious denominations from service is a dis- 
advantage to them which conceals itself under the disguise of 
a privilege, the knowledge and experience of many kinds 
which the clergy would gain by short occasional visits to the 
courts of law being such as would be more peculiarly valuable 
to them than to any other class or profession. But those 
who at this particular moment enlarge on the virtues of the 
jury-box as a schoolmaster, with the view to prove that the 
more constantly people are brought within the range of its 
teaching, the better for themselves, stretch the principle to 
an undue extreme. If not only such a number of people as 
is actually required, but as many more as occupation can be 
found, or manufactured, for, are brought to the courts, on the 
principle that it is for the sake of their improvement that 
they are so brought, the consequence of this system will be 
that busy merchants, on finding that the attentions to them 
of the summoning oflScers are inordinately assiduous and un- 
remitting, may be induced to think that their education is 
being a little overdone. 

I am presumptuous enough to venture to question whether 
what is called "the feeling of Westminster Hall," which is 
alleged to be against any reduction of the number of the 
jury, ought, even assuming it to be something more than a 
sort of vague sentiment, to tell with any overwhelming 
weight against the proposed change imtil the matter has 
been more attentively considered, for my own personal 
experience taught me that a man might be for some few 
years a barrister, and afterwards a special juror, without 
becoming qualified to offer a well-instructed and carefully- 
formed opinion on the matters now under discussion. It 
would be, at any rate, unsatisfactory to the public at 
large if the case of the overburdened jurors were to be 
decided against them by the feeling, however strong it 
might be, of the members of the Bar, who, as being all exempt 
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from service as jurors, have no actual experience of the 
inconvoDience and downright loss which that service entails. 
The arguments used against a measure which is designed to 
mitigate the severity of the conscription for the jury-box 
might be weighed in diflferent scales by a leader at West- 
minster Hall, and by a trader, or professional man, to whom 
the receipt of a missive from the summoning oflGicer means a 
distinct sum out of pocket. 

It has been imputed (but scarcely, I think, in the spirit 
which should belong to calm discussion) to those who advo- 
cate the reduction of the number of the jury that their pro- 
posal is intended as the first step towards procuring the 
abolition of trial by jury. To judge of others by myself, I 
should say that the allegation is precisely opposite to the 
truth, and that the object of those who think with me is 
essentially conservative. Long and most careful observa- 
tion has impressed me with the conviction that the verdicts 
of juries are even more invariably right than is commonly 
supposed, and that the value of the tribunal cannot possibly 
be overrated. If the propriety of a verdict is not imme- 
diately obvious to me, I suspend, or at least suspect, my own 
judgment, 'the endeavour to follow in everything the habit 
of thought of a late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas led me 
to pay most respectful deference to the verdicts of juries, and 
the teaching of his example is more than abundantly con- 
firmed by experience. But on looking at the immense 
increase which has occurred in late years of the duty which 
has to be done by the section of the community which is 
liable to serve on juries — an increase the degree of which 
may be better realised when attention is called to the fact 
that, taking, for example, the metropolitan district only, the 
number of Courts which sit at Nisi Prius through the 
busiest periods is always double that of a few years ago, and 
may now, by law, be treble ; that the Chancery Courts have 
been recently authorized to try by jury ; that the Divorce 
Court makes large requisitions for jurors ; that the number 
of cases tried before the SheriflF is greater; and that the 
Criminal Courts are not only multiplied in number, but 
that each of them sits much more frequently, and thus 
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becomes more and more insatiable in its demands for jurors, 
— in view of these circumstances, I cannot but fear that if 
the tax, for such it is, which is imposed on the men who are 
liable to serve goes on thus increasing by a sort of geometri- 
cal progression^ some impatience must eventually be felt. 
To judge from experience, the demands of the jury-box 
seem to be gifted with an unlimited and indomitable power 
of growth and extension which they may but too confidently 
be expected to retain under all possible circumstances. If, 
therefore, on any of the grounds which I respectfully submit 
for consideration, or if, when the merits of the case for the 
proposed reduction receive from the Attorney-Oeneral the 
full justice which they are very far indeed from obtaining 
from my advocacy, it should be held that, without impair- 
ing the essential good qualities of trial by jury to any appre- 
ciable degree, jury-power may, in the interest of those who 
are liable to serve, be more economically used, expediency 
would then seem to be in favour of conceding the relief 
which is sought to be given. Otherwise it may be feared 
that if, hereafter, men find themselves incessantly called 
away from their business or other avocations to attend 
the Courts, the national affection which is now felt for trial 
by jury may be replaced by a cold admiration, to be followed 
by a feeling of dislike, which may eventually find expi*ession 
in the success of some measure of a character destructive of 
the institution. 



PBOFESSIONAL JUBORS. 



The question is repeatedly asked why it is that the 
burden of service on juries is not as far as possible shifted 
from the shoulders of busy men whose time is otherwise 
completely occupied, and whose energies are already fully 
taxed, to people of leisure, to many of whom it would be a 
godsend to have something to do, and to whom, also, the 
earning now and again of a few fees would be convenient and 
agreeable. But what are the persons to whom the com- 
munity at large is thus invited to execute a sort of absolute 
assignment of its whole interest in the jury-box ? Men of 
large means, and living on an appropriate scale, must usually 
be more or less occupied with the management of people and 
things, not to speak of other duties which are reasonably 
expected from them. In any case, however, whether accept- 
ing or renouncing the obligations of their position, they 
would not court extra service as jurymen, or hunger for small 
fees. And since no more than their fair share of the duties 
of citizens could properly be laid on them against their will, 
they may thus be left out of account. But there are other 
strata of society which, it is argued, could advantageously be 
tapped for a saipply of jurors-in-ordinary, as they might be 
called, composed of persons who are to be found in large 
numbers all over the country, and in London, who have no 
profession or business, and live upon incomes arising from 
some property or other. There are large towns in England 
whose inhabitants mainly cousist of people who follow no 
avocation, except, indeed, that of mutual detraction, this 

K 2 
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being the inevitable and universal pursuit in ever; common- 
wealth of vacant minds. To persons thus circumstanced 
attendance at a court would involve no tax in the shape of 
loss of time, nor would any little windfalls in the way of fees 
come altogether amiss. But for the purposes of justice such 
jurors would be altogether unserviceable. Idle men, with 
whom some hazy impressions of the least material parts of 
the news of the day, carelessly and inaccurately caught up 
from a newspaper, take the place of all thought, and of all 
concern for, or knowledge of, how the real interests of the 
world go on, lose the faculty of exercising any active in* 
telligence which they may once have possessed. The London 
Clubs, also, it is constantly urged, form an exceptionally 
proper mine for the summoning officer to work, since the 
loungers who waste their lives there are probably educated 
men with abundant leisure, and some knowledge of the 
world, &c. This may be true, but habits of self abandon- 
ment to luxurious indolence weaken and eventually destroy 
both the will and the power to make the effort which must 
be used for mastering and reviewing the facts of any debated 
questions in order to form a capable judgment upon them. 
If, in spite of these considerations, merchants wd others, the 
practical men of business of whom all juries ought to be 
composed, were to obtain the transfer of their present duties 
as jurors to individuals, either volunteers, or selected as 
having all their time on their own hands, these latter would 
be sure to do their work in this, as in everything else, in a 
slack and slovenly fashion, to the great disadvantage of every 
section of the community, knaves and criminals only excepted. 
Besides which, it would be no less unconstitutional than 
mischievous to admit the principle that jurors may be drawn 
from any sources which may happen to afford a convenient 
supply, of however poor a quality it may be. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to the various corrupting 
influences which men constantly hanging about the courts 
would be exposed to, and which, as anyone who is familiar 
with those places must know, would persistently, and with 
certain effect, be brought to bear upon them there. The 
result, of course, would be that in every trial the losing suitor 
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would honestly believe, and loudly complain, that in spite of 
the penalties 'which the law attaches to illicit " embraces," 
such as are referred to in the 105th section of the Bill which 
is given on these pages, the jury, or some of them, who had 
proved adverse to him on " the clearest case that was ever 
brought into a Court of Justice," &c., &c., must have been 
" got at," whether the fact might have happened to be so or 
not in the particular case. 



ON THE REFORM OF THE JURY LAWS AND 
THE ADMISSION OF WORKING MEN TO 
THE JURY BOX. 

A LETTER ADDRESSED IN 1877 TO THE TRADES UNION 
CONGRESS PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE (a). 



As you are interesting yourselves in the law relating to 
juries, and in the question of procuring the admission of the 
better class of working men to serve as jurors, I beg to 
submit to you some observations, for whatever they may be 
worth, on these subjects. 

The present state of the law relating to juries is as 
follows : 

The principal Act of Parliament, expressly and exclusively 
relating to juries, which is in force is the 6 Geo. IV. c. 50, 
passed in the year 1825, and known by the title of " The 
County Juries Act, 1825." This was amended, first, by an 
Act of 1862, and afterwards by two Acts passed respectively 
in 1870 and 1871. These four Acts, therefore, have to be 
taken and construed as one. The ordinary reader will find 
it very difficult indeed to glean from the perusal of these 
four Statutes any satisfactory notion of the law as intended 
to be constituted by them. 

Besides, however, the four Acts which have been men- 
tioned, there are many others which incidentally, only, to 
matters of a more or less, or perhaps totally, different kind, 
affect some part or other of the law relating to juriea The 
Statutes of this latter class are so numerous, and refer to 
such various subjects, that it is almost impossible to ascertain 
their number and bearing. Among these may be mentioned^ 

(a) Reprinted here by permUsion, 
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as a few of the most prominent, the Acts relating, respec- 
tively, to Common Law Procedure, Municipal Corporations, 
and County Courts, and that which is known as " The Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act." 

The Statute Law relating to juries, complicated and 
voluminous as it is thus seen to be, is, after all, silent as to 
several matters connected with summoning and service on 
Juries which are regulated by custom or practice only. And, 
lastly, there are points in the system of trial by jury, such, 
for instance, as the very important one of the limits of the 
right of challenge, which do not appear to be decisively 
settled by any authority at all. 

The confusion arising from the unascertained number and 
effect of the Acts bearing on juries has been noticed. The 
state of things induced by the four Acts which have been 
mentioned as relating exclusively to juries is worth some 
further description, as being curious. 

The Act of 1825 consists of sixty-four sections, with a 
Schedule. Most of these sections refer more or less to offices 
and matters so long obsolete that much of their language 
has nowadays not only no effect, but is scarcely intelligible, 
except to a legal antiquary. It is literally and strictly true 
that for one reason or another not a single one of these sec- 
tions could have a place in any Bill to be now framed for the 
amendment and consolidation of the law relating to juries. 
With the view, probably, of bringing the law into some con- 
formity with the circumstances of the time, a Juries Act, as 
has been mentioned, was passed in 1862. This Statute calls 
for no particular observation, except that, as being an amend- 
ing Act, it aggravated the confusion which it was probably 
designed to remedy, and that by the unhappy employment of 
the word " may " instead of " shall,*' in the eleventh section, 
the corruption of Summoning Officers which was intended to 
be checked, was left to flourish as triumphantly as before. 

The Act of 1870 can only be described as an odd portent 
of legislation. It presents, as can readily be pointed out, 
abundant internal evidence of having been drawn by some- 
one who was altogether ignorant of the subject with which 
he had taken on himself to deal, but it is also self-contra- 
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dictory, as anybody, lawyer or not, may see at a glance. 
Witness sections sixteen and nineteen which are in open and 
irreconcileable conflict with one another. The obvious objec-- 
tion which applies to this Act, and to that of the subsequent 
year, of being an Amendment Act of an Amendment Act, or, 
as it has been expressed, patchwork upon patchwork, need 
hardly be adverted to. 

Such is the state of the law relating to trial by jury in this 
country. If any foreign community desiring to copy English 
institutions, would ascertain and tell us precisely what our 
law is, this information would be of interest. Meanwhile, 
however, the conventional understanding whicb has somehow 
or other been arrived at as to the practical arrangements 
which are to be adopted, makes up tolerably well for the 
shortcomings of the Statute Book ; so much so that, although 
a revision and consolidation of the law as to juries would, 
no doubt, be of much benefit and convenience, any further 
amending Acts would be productive only of extreme mischief 
and confusion. 

The shape which a definition of the law on a matter which 
is surely not unimportant should take appears to be plain 
enough. A Bill should be drawn comprising the whole law 
on the subject. It should contain clear and complete in- 
formation on all the various heads of the qualification, 
summoning, and service of jurors, exemptions, the making 
out and revision of the lists, the fines to be inflicted for non- 
attendance, the extent of the rights of challenge in different 
cases, and, in short, on every topic connected with the whole 
system of trial by jury. It should be purchaseable by any- 
one for a few pence, and, which is of much more consequence, 
its language should be clear and intelligible to ordinary 
people. The expediency of each and every provision of the 
Bill which was drawn by the present writer is, of course, 
open to discussion, but the mere framework of that measure, 
as is submitted, would appear in itself to prove that some 
comprehensive enunciation of the law fulfilling the conditions 
just described, and yet of very moderate dimensions, is prac- 
ticable. The difficulty of framing a Code on this head of the 
law no longer consists in the preparation of such a Bill as 
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will answer the purpose in view, but in getting any salutary 
and complete measure passed through Parliament only so 
sparingly mutilated as that some real vitality and vigour 
shall be preserved to it. For the subject of juries is one 
which not only attracts general interest, but which seems to 
have a special tendency of its own to excite prejudice and 
pugnacity all round whenever the topic is stirred for discus- 
sion. Most men are but too ready to declaim, with a degree 
of loudness which is always inversely proportionate to their 
knowledge, against anything and everything which may be 
devised for the improvement of the existing law ; stigma- 
tising every proposal which is new to them as an attempted 
innovation, and as an unconstitutional and impious assault 
on the ancient and sacred Palladium of our liberties (a). For 
example, most of the critics of the Bill which was before 
Parliament in 1872 and 1873 were quite unaware that the 
proposal as to " composite " Juries, as they were termed, was 
merely that of a return to the old and constitutional order of 
things which prevailed uninterruptedly from the earliest days 
of trial by jury down to about fifty years ago, when the whole 
system became disorganised and corrupt. Everyone is ready 
enough to discuss what should be the number of the jury, 
and whether unanimous verdicts should be required, for such 
questions as these may be debated, in a superficial and un- 
profitable fashion, without either information or research, 
the opinions expressed being often nothing better than mere 
impressions carelessly adopted, or hasty generalisations from 
incorrect or insufficient data. But the real difficulties of 
framing a new Juries Bill, such [as, for instance, that of the 
bewildering complexity of interlacing jurisdictions, which is 
most difficult to unravel, and which seems to render the con- 
triving of any satisfactory arrangements for summoning an 
almost insoluble problem, are ignored or unsuspected. If 

(a) ^* The jmy system is the most talked aboat and the least understood. 
It is spoken and written of much in the same way as people speak and 
write of the British Constitution. Both are, in their minds, looked upon 
as sacred things that were settled centuries ago in their present form, 
instead of being, as they are, like many other things in England, the 
curious results of grafting and gradual growth from rough orig^als." — 
"Law," Jan. 1875. 
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this want of information were not general, the Act of 1870 
could not, surely, have been allowed to pasa 

In the address lately delivered by Sir James Stephen, at 
the invitation of the Trades Union Congress Parliamentary 
Committee, on the codification of the criminal law, a mode 
was pointed out in which the body of statutes relating to 
crimes might gradually be rendered more consistent and 
concise than it now is. Any conclusions adopted by Sir 
James Stephen are, of course, entitled to the highest pos- 
sible respect It may be permitted to me to suggest that 
until practical effect is given to the recommendations made 
by him, something, however small, might be done towards 
the simplification of the statute law if amending Acts, and, 
still more, a string of them on any one subject, were to be 
discouraged by Parliament, and more thorough and con- 
scientious work in the framing of bills insisted on. For an 
illustration of what is meant I would beg any one to look at 
the Juries Act of 1825 with the long catalogue of repeals 
which its sixty- second section presents. A mere glance 
at the section just mentioned will show that the draughts- 
man of that bill intended that the task to which he 
addressed himself should be done in a clean and effective 
manner, or, in other words, that the whole law relating to 
juries should, if possible, be brought within the four corners 
of the Act. Contrast with this the (by comparison) scamped 
and lazy work of the amending Act of 1862 ; and, lastly, 
look at the slovenly and discreditable Amending-upon-amend- 
ing Act of 1870, with its ignorances and patent self-contra- 
dictions (a). 

It may be viewed as impertinent presumption in a mere 
ignorant outsider who has had no experience of the task of 
conducting business through Parliament to do otherwise than 
accept as the best possible whatever course is in fact pursued 

(a) Anybody who will take the trouble to refer to a leading article in the 
Ijfiily Telegraph of April 12th, 1873, will find some Tery curioos and interest- 
ing examples of the muddle which the Statute Book presents. The facts 
stated would be almost incredible, were it not that the writer seems to 
have been thoroughly weU informed and accurate. See also the Beport of 
the Select Ck>mmittec of the House of Commons on ^* Acts of Parliament," 
1875. 
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by the Legislature for the amendment of the law in any 
case. Still, some expression of regret may be condoned, as 
being but natural, that when an existing Statute is found to 
require alteration, it cannot ever, as would seem to be the 
case, be re-enacted and reprinted with any necessary correc- 
tions, and be thenceforth substituted for all purposes for its 
original self, rather than be dealt with by having an amend- 
ing Act appended to it, the utterances of the two, when thus 
speaking together, being often thick and confused. For two 
Acts which have to be pieced together in the reader's mind 
are more than twice as troublesome to consult and construe 
as a single one would be, and the difficulty and inconvenience 
both multiply in geometrical progression with every subse- 
quent Act which is tacked on to the existing series. To 
these disadvantages is sometimes to be added the labour, and, 
occasionally, the impossibility of discovering how many Acts 
may be in force on a given subject. This, obviously, must 
have been the case in the year 1825 with reference to juries, 
and a further instance of the same thing occurred about the 
yeai* just mentioned in the matter of the Customs laws. The 
Statutes relating to the Customs were found to form a con- 
geries of between four and five hundred Acts, which may in 
literal strictness have been termed a "radis indigestaque 
moles" since it was a mass without form or digest. These 
Statutes were at infinite pains reduced by consolidation, and 
by eliminating such of them as were effete, to about a dozen, 
but after this had been done it was found that there were 
still several which, notwithstanding the careful search which 
had been made, and which had been conducted under every 
advantage, had eluded detection. Owing to the multifarious 
collection of Acts bearing directly or indirectly on the subject 
of juries, which has been permitted to accumulate, as has 
been already described, it is, no doubt, true that any complete 
measure on the subject must, as it were, elbow its way 
through the Statute Book, jostling against Act after Act in 
its passage. All the existing measures, therefore, which 
have any relation to the subject, should be, as far as pos- 
sible, sought out and examined, and the manner in which 
each of them ought to be dealt with considered. It need 
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not be said that in the preparation of a new Juries Bill this 
task, as the present writer knows by experience but too well, 
is infinitely tedious and troublesome. Still, an inspection of 
the table of Repeals contained in one of the schedules of the 
Bill drawn by him will show that the work in question has 
been recently done, altogether ineffectively perhaps, but at 
any rate in an honest spirit 

With reference to the question of summonin;^ working 
men, meaning by this description joumejrmen ai-tizans, upon 
juries, the considerations would appear to the present writer 
to be as follows : — 

Any man, as seems fair to consider, is fit for the ofiice of 
juror if he fulfils the two conditions of possessing a reasonably 
vigorous intelligence, and sufficient means to enable him to 
bear with tolerable equanimity the loss of time, or, in other 
words, of money, which attendance at the Courts entails (a). 



(a) It maybe observed that a large niunber of articans are, in facti qualified, 
and are sommoned, and senre. For example, it constantly happens that a 
working man who is regarded as being nndesirable for a lodger by reason of 
his having several children, finds it difficult or impracticable to obtain any 
home within reasonable distance of the place of his daily occupation other- 
wise than by taking a house. Under these oironmstanoes he very possibly 
finds it expedient, or even unavoidable, to rent a house, which would be too 
large, if it were to be used for his sole occupancy, both for his requirements 
and his means, and he therefore lets out more or less of it in lodgings. 
Becoming thus a householder, he is rated accordingly, and acquires a jury 
qualification which does not correspond with his condition in life. Many 
of the men who are so circumstanced are excused from service at the 
Courts on the ground that they are poor journeymen with large families, but 
some of them certainly do serve at Westminster, and probably, also, on grand 
juries at the Old Bailey. Their case in this respect is similar to that of the 
upper class of menservants who often appear on London Grand Juries. 
For a large number of houses in London are held by married butlers who 
thus make homes for their wives and families within convenient reach 
from their own places of service. Part of the rent is met by letting 
lodgings. The householders in these cases, not being residents, though 
occupiers, are very commonly described on the jury'lists as ** gentlemen," 
this being a convenient designation to employ whenever the precise status 
of the individual who is to be deecribed is not of itself apparent without 
enquiry. For ** gentleman " has come, in England, to be used as a mere 
convertible term with *^male human being.' ' Through reasons which are 
sufficient) bat which need not be detailed here, the Sheriffs, jn London, 
have been in the habit of selecting the ** gentlemen " on the jury list for 
grand jurors. Hence, as is well known, butlers constantly do duty on the 
grand jury at the Old Bailey, and it may be presumed that the case is the 
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Bespectability is, no doubt, desirable in a man who is to 
discharge any function, whether public or private, but in 
what terms can a criterion of this quality be formulated 
which shall be practically applicable in all cases ? Convicts 
are of course to be disqualified, but a moral test, such as 
shall exclude unprincipled or degraded people from the jury 
box, cannot be contrived. Persons, however, who are leading 
dissipated or disreputable lives, are not likely, as one would 
expect, to be particularly eager in affecting onerous judicial 
occupation which must bring and keep them for some time 
under the public eye ; and any of such people who may care 
to present themselves are of course liable, if known for what 
they are, to be peremptorily challenged by the litigants (a). 

It is safe, and no more than reasonable, to credit every 
man, until the contrary is shown, with a desire to do justice, 
since a love of fair play is so marked and universal a charac- 
teristic of English people's nature. 

A large number of artizans of the better class would be 
found, no doubt, to possess the double capacity of mind and 
means which would make them eligible as jurors (6). In 

same with many artizans who have acquired a similar description in the 
way which has been mentioned. 

(a) The Statate regulating trial by jury in the State of New York enacts 
that a man ** in order to be qualified to serve as a juror must be " (inter 
alia) ** free from aU legal exceptions ; of fair character ; of approved 
int^^l^ ; of sound judgment, and well informed." Jurors thus qualified 
would indeed be most unexceptionable ! but who in this country, and now- 
adays, would undertake, or be trusted, to make the selection ? In the State 
of New York it is done, in actual practice, by certain officers, and the cir- 
cumstance is of interest as affording an example of a^retum to the ancient 
discretionaiy method of choosing jurors, which prevaUed in this country 
from the earliest times down to a comparatiyely recent period. 

(b) " I do not think that sound sense and right feeling go with any class 
at all. I have seen in many of the juries in the criminal courts men well 
qualified both for the appreciation of evidence, and for legal reasoning 
hereon. Capacity for legal reasoning is a test of worth for a juryman as 
weU as a judge ; and this capacity does not seem to me to depend in the 
slightest degree upon devation in society, or high education." * * * * 
" The bounty of Providence in giving a man a sound judgment is not in 
the least degree confined to persons who Uve under good roofs ; persons 
may be distingfuished for memory and imagination, and worthless for 
decision ; but the value of a man on a jury is in proportion to the sound- 
ness of bis judgment, and that is not at aJl dependent on rateabiUty." — 
Sir W. Erie. 
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framing any qualification designed to comprise such men, 
great care would have to he taken not to allow the including 
line to dip so low as to let the burden of service at the 
Courts descend on the poor and struggling. It would be 
sheer oppression to interrupt the ordinary avocations, and 
therefore the earnings, of such men by dragging them to the 
Courts, and they would prove but of little use when there, 
since an angry and disheartened man, absorbed by his own 
anxieties, is not in the mood, nor is he likely to possess the 
faculty, for the calm consideration of other people's affidrs. 

The best class of working men would, in my belief, rein- 
force the present Jury Lists with a very valuable contingent. 
For reasons which I have stated with some degree of fulness 
at p. 105 of this edition of the Juries Bill of 1873 — 4, 
and which I do not, therefore, repeat here, the constitu- 
tion of juries, which is now commonly marked by too large a 
preponderance of the small tradesman element, would be 
improved by an infusion of men whose ways, interests, and 
habits of thought are of a somewhat different type. The 
wholesome influences of the juiy box as tending to improve 
men in their chai*acter of good citizens of a law-abiding 
community, and in other respects, have been too often 
enlarged upon to require notice here. If, too, as seems likely 
to be the case, the demands for jurors are to be indefinitely 
multiplied by the largely augmented litigation which has 
arisen under the Judicature Acts, the classes which are now 
exposed to the ever-increasing assiduities of the summoning 
officer, will welcome, as a relief to themselves, an accession 
of conscripts for the jury box, recruited from fresh territory. 

The only objection which, as appears to me, stands in the 
way of the admission of working men of the better class to 
serve on juries, is simply one of money ; and it is for those 
who advocate the lowering of the qualification so far as to 
include them, to point out the way in which this difficulty is 
to be met. It is within my own personal and almost daily 
experience that working men who hold some tenement or 
other (as, for instance, a house partly let out in lodgings) 
rated at a figure which brings them on the Jurors' list, 
complain bitterly when summoned to the Courts, and prcES 
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to be relieved from service. Their case for exemption is, of 
course, that their occupatioa is of a kind which, like that of 
a professional man, as distinguished from that of a shop- 
keeper who can temporarily depute the conduct of his 
business to others, essentially demands personal service. To 
be withdrawn, therefore, from work, means, with them, a 
distinct sum out of pocket, and possible loss of employment. 
Payment for the time consumed in attendance at the Courts 
is the only means by which an exaction like this of money's 
worth can be balanced, and the question then arises whence 
the fund which is to afford this compensation is to come. 
The rates of pay of jurymen at some of the principal Civil 
Courts will be found stated in a note at page 41 of the 
present edition of the Juries Bill of 1873 — 4, and it will 
be seen that they aie nowhere high enough to remune- 
rate a man for his loss of time. In the case of the 
Criminal Courts, Parliament has hitherto altogether declined 
to entertain any proposal for the payment of jurors by 
the Treasury. In the Civil Courts, the jury fees, come 
from the suitors, and the imposition on litigants of any 
further taxation beyond that to which they are already 
subject would be much to be regretted. It has been urged 
that the payment made to the jury in any case forms but 
a very insignificant quota of the whole costs as compared 
with the solicitor's charges, or with the sums which have to 
be disbursed in the shape of the " honoraria," or pecuniary 
compliments, with which the energies of counsel have to 
be inspii*ed or sustained, or with the usually still more 
heavy item of the allowances to witnesses. Jurymen may 
thus argue, desiring as we all do, in accordance with the 
common instincts of humanity, to get everything which can 
possibly be accorded to them on any principle of claim. But 
a suitor, bearing in mind the proverb of the last straw which 
breaks the camel's back, may fail to discern any reasonable 
justification for putting an additional weight upon an already 
overladen beast of burden, on the mere ground that the 
fresh load is but small as compared with the others which 
have been already piled upon the creature's back. 

The reduction of the number of the jury offers one solu- 
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tioD, or, at least, mitigation, of the difficulty, since if that 
measure wei*c to be adopted, the paymeiit to each individual 
might then be proportionately raised i^vithout increasing 
the aggregate sum to be drawn from the pockets of liti- 
gants. If the reduction of the number of the jury be not 
thought to be expedient, some contribution towards a 
general fund for the remuneration of jurors might, perhaps, 
without injustice, be levied from every plaintiff at the time 
when he enters his action for trial instead of the payment 
which is now only made when the cause is actually heard. 
There is more to be said in justification of such an impost 
than might, perhaps, be supposed. If jury fees on a some- 
what lower scale than those which are at present demanded 
from suitors were to be taken in the manner which has 
been described, the lighter tax thus levied would still ma- 
terially extend the present available resources for the pay- 
ment of jurors, since more than half the actions which are 
entered at the Associates' Offices are subsequently with- 
drawn, or otherwise disposed of, without coming to the 
Courta Such imposts, therefore, as are only to be incurred 
at the actual time of trial, are escaped by actions which 
are settled at some earlier stage of their career. I am not 
altogether prepared at this moment to advocate the pro- 
priety of such an arrangement as this, but may mention 
that if it should at any future time be thought worth 
considemtion, the fund might readily be collected by an 
extremely simple and efficient machinery which can easily 
be described if required. 

In addressing a body of men capable of influencing the 
opinions of a large, important, and active-minded section of 
the community, 1 am desirous, in the public interest, to take 
the opportunity of adding a few words on the expediency of 
preserving trial by jury as the best possible tribunal for de- 
ciding most of the ordinary questions of fact which come 
before the Courts. I am led to do so for the following 
reasons. Reports of trials are nowadays more eagerly and more 
universally read and discussed than at any former time, and 
there seems to be a general disposition, arising in part from 
the common proclivity towards overrating or desiring to 
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exalt one's own sagacity, and partly from other soarces, to 
speak disrespectfully of juries, and to denounce their ver- 
dicts in given cases as unsupported by the evidence (a). My 
own estimate of juries (and if it is erroneous, it is at any 
rate based upon careful and constant observation through 
more than 17 years past) is that they are almost always 
right, or to say the very least, that they are far less fre- 
quently wrong than any tribunals which could be substituted 
for them would be likely to be. People who merely read the 
report of a trial, and who have not listened to the evidence 
as given from the lips of the witnesses, are not in a position 
to pass a confident judgment on the propriety of the verdict. 
There are, as everybody knows, two separate reports of the 
proceedings at the Courts, one of which is made exclusively 
for the Times, and the other for the rest of the daily news- 
papers in common. It has always been my habit to read 
every morning in the Times, and also in the Daily Telegraph 
or Daily News the report of the tiials heard by myself on 
the preceding day, and it often occurs to me to notice that 
the impression which the evidence in some case or other is 
calculated, as printed, to convey, by no means accords with 
that which must have been formed by anyone who, like 
myself, had actually heard and seen what passed in Court. 
Yet both of these sets of reports are presented with a fidelity 
and a skill which leaves nothing to be desired in those par- 
ticulars. The explanation, of course, of the unavoidable im- 
perfection of any report as a mirror of the proceedings which 
it should reflect is that the appearance and demeanour of 
witnesses, and the general aspect which is communicated to 
a case by circumstances of very various kinds, cannot possibly 
be reproduced in any account of the evidence, whether this 
be given as an abstract, or in minute detail. '^ Jurato metuam 



(a) Mr. Bnmble'B sweeping denunoiation of jurymen generally, presents 
in real tmth a very fair sample of the language which is often heard about 
them. His strictures aJso exemplify the acrimonious feelings engendered 
in people, always, of necessity, very numerous, who have been discomfited 
as suitors, or interfered with in some way or other by the yerdicts of 
juries. 
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tibi credere testi," or, "We doubt you, albeit you swear," 
is an attitude of mind which the jury, led by a thoroughly 
sound instinct, or by some clear perceptions or other of which 
a satisfactory account could be given, sometimes assume 
towards a witness whose evidence in chief is glib and con- 
sistent, and which emerges unscathed from cross-examination, 
so that it presents a faultless appearance in print; while 
testimony to a contrary effect, full of manifold imperfections, 
and not altogether free, perhaps, from material discrepancies, 
is discerned and pronounced to be far more like the real 
truth. Were a Judge, by way of summing up, to read 
through, in a merely perfunctory and mechanical way, the 
whole of the evidence in any trial, as given by deponents of 
plainly different degrees of credibility, he might do something 
towards damaging rather than advancing the prospects of a 
right decision ; for to present the various statements of 
fact as though they were all to be taken as standing on the 
same level footing, would be to handicap, so to speak, the 
witnesses, by setting the whole of them, good, bad, and in- 
different, to compete for acceptance upon equal terms. This 
is not what the Judges do. But, generally speaking, the 
whole basis upon which the newspaper reader of a trial has 
to construct his judgment is no more than a bare recital of 
the evidence such as has been described, virtually distorting, 
to some extent, its proper effect, and given, moreover, with 
some unavoidable curtailment. He may well, therefore, be 
inclined to distrust the accuracy of conclusions formed by 
himself under such conditions, if they are found to be 
opposed to those of twelve men, presumably neither in- 
capable or corrupt, who saw the witnesses, heard their stories, 
applied the scales to the arguments of counsel, and who, 
having thus, and in other respects, enjoyed a variety of 
means inaccessible to anyone not present at the trial, of 
appraising the several values of the different representations 
of the case, came eventually to an unanimous decision, 
formed, and publicly given, under a very serious responsi- 
bility. Before any want of faith in the geneml carefulness 
and good sense of juries is held to be justified, it may be 
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well that the considerations which have been adverted to 
should be duly noted and borne in mind (a). 



(a) It is hardly necessaiy to qualify the remarks just made 
by saying that no one, of course, contends that juries are never 
mistaken. " They may err, and sometimes have erred," like 
the more august assemblies of which the Articles of the 
Church of England speak, and their liability to do so is fully 
recognised, and by no means too sparingly corrected, in our 
system of judicature* For in recent years, as everybody 
knows, the Courts in Banc have annexed the province of the 
jury by granting new trials as often as they have seen any 
reason for so doing. For an account of the origin of the 
assumption of the right to set aside verdicts, with considera- 
tions upon it, see an essay by Mr. Finlason under the title of 
" Illustrations of our Judicial System " in the Law Magazine 
and Review for July 1873 ; also the judgment of Lord 
Mansfield in BHght v. Eynon, 1 Burr. 390, where the neces- 
sity is pointed out and insisted on of some power to review 
verdicts. 

Since any of the foregoing pages were first published, a 
statement of opinion by Sir William Erie as to the value of 
trial by jury has appeared in " Senior's Conversations with 
Distinguished Persons," and is thought to be worth reproduc- 
tion here. Mr. Senior says, " I mentioned that in all the 
Swiss cantons trial by juiy in criminal matters is required." (6) 
Erie. "And very wisely." S, "Wisely for the purpose of 
keeping power in the hands of the people ? " E. " Wisely 
for all purposes." S. " Including the discovery of tiiith ? " 
E. " Including the discovery of truth. I believe that a jury 
is in general far more likely to come to a right decision than 
a Judge.'* 8. " That seems to me strange. The Judge has 
everything in his favour — intelligence, education, experience, 
and responsibility." E. "With respect to intelligence, a 
Judge is certainly superior to an ordinary juryman ; but 
among the twelve there will generally be found one, often 
two, men, of considerable intelligence, and they lead the rest. 
As to education, the jury have decidedly the advantage. The 
education of a Judge, as far as relates to deciding fact, is the 
education of a practising barrister who is immersed in the 
world of words, and removed from acting in the commercial, 

{b) It is also expressly required by eveiy one of the constitutions of the 
several Stales of the North Amcricnn Federal Union. 
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agricultoral^ and manu&cturing facts which form the staple 
of contest. He is so accustomed to deny what he believes to 
be true ; to defend what he feels to be wrong ; to look for 
premisses not for concliisions ; that he loses the sense of true 
and false — ue,, real and unreal. Then he is essentially a 
London gentleman ; he knows nothing of the habits of 
thought, of feeling, or of action, in the middle and lower 
classes who supply our litigants, witnesses, and prisoners. 
And it is from barristers thus educated that Judges are 
taken. When tried by a jury, the prisoner is tried by his 
peers, or by those who are a little above his peers, who are 
practically accustomed to the facts adduced as probantia, and 
can truly appreciate their value. I have often been astonished 
at the sagacity with which they enter into his feelings; 
suppose his motives ; and from the scattered indicia afforded 
by the evidence, conjecture a whole series of events. For, 
after all, the verdict, if it be a conviction, must always be a 
conjecture. Experience the Judge certainly has. As counsel 
or as Judge he has taken part in many hundreds of trials. 
The juryman may never have served before. But this long 
experience often gives the Judge prejudices which warp his 
judgment. The counsel who are accustomed to plead before 
him find them out, and practise on them. I was counsel in 
a case of assault. My client had three ribs broken by a 
drunken bargeman. The opposite counsel cross-examined as 
to whether, since the accioent, he had not been a field 
preacher, and whether he had not actually preached from a 
tub. He admitted that he had. I did not see the drift of 
this ; for though a man could not easily preach directly after 
his ribs had been broken, he might when they had reunited. 
The Judge summed up strongly against me, and my client 
got nothing. I afterwards found that the Judge had an 
almost insane hatred of field preachers. It is true that each 
juryman may have prejudices equally absurd, but they are 
neutralised by his fellows, and, above all, they are not known. 
They cannot be turned to account by counsel. As for respon- 
sibility, a Judge, being a permanent officer, especially a Judge 
sitting alone, is more responsible to public opinion than any 
individual juryman, who is one of a body assembled only 
once, and immediately dissolved. But I believe that the 
feeling of moral responsibility is much stronger in the case 
of the juryman, to whom the situation is new, whose atten- 
tion is excited, and who for the first time in his life is called 
upon to exercise public important functions in the face of all 
his neighbours, than in that of a Judge, who is doing to-day 
what he has been doing perhaps every day for ten years 
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before. I have seen dreadful carelessness in Jadges. Again, 
a Judge is often under the influence of particular counsel ; 
some he hates ; some he likes ; some he relies on ; and some 
he fears. It is easy for a Judge to be impartial between 
plaintiff and defendant ; indeed, he is almost always so ; it is 
difficult to be impartial between counsel and counsel.** 

. . . 8. "You have pleaded the cause of juries in 
criminal cases. What do you say to them in civil causes ? " 
E. "Even in civil causes I prefer juries to Judges. The 
indifference to real and unreal, and so to right and wrong, 
which besets a barrister bred in the world of words rather 
than of facts, often follows him to the Bench. Besides this, 
I have known Judges, bred in the world of legal studies, who 
delighted in nothing so much as in a ' strong decision.* Now 
a ' strong decision ' is a decision opposed to common seuse, 
and to common convenience. ... A great part of the 
law made by Judges consists of strong decisions ; and as one 
strong decision is a precedent for another a little stronger, 
the law at last on some matters becomes such a nuisance 
that Equity intervenes, or an Act of Parliament must be 
passed to sweep the whole away." 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum also stated his decided con- 
viction that a jury assisted by a Judge is a far better tribunal 
for the elucidation of truth than a Judge unassisted by a 

Lord Coleridge has frequently, and emphatically, expressed 
an opinion in favour of trial by jury ; but, besides this, he 
has taken occasion to point out its value in other aspects 
than that of a mere implement for determining issues of 
fact. He is reported as having said, in the course of a charge 
to the Grand Jury at Exeter " I think it unwise in a compli- 
cated state of society like ours to look at things in them- 
selves alone, and without considering what bearing they have 
upon the whole machine of society. The interests of a 
great number of persons in the discharge of justice, the 
education to a certain extent which the jury system affords 
to a large number of persons in our community, is a matter 
that is far too much lost sight of; and I should think, for my 
own part, that if it were true that in particular cases a better 
result might have been arrived at by the single judgment of 
a Judge, than by the united judgment of a Judge and jury 
— ^if that were so, upon which I express no opinion for the 
moment — ^I should say that the advantage was ill purchased 
by the separation of the general mass of the people from any 
share in the administration of our Courts of Justice. I 
believe that much of the satisfaction which I hope and trust 
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does exist with our administration of justice as a whole ; and 
with all its faults — for like every other human institution it 
has its faults — may to a great extent be traced to the large 
infusion of what I may call the popular element, and the 
popular element in the administration of our system of justice 
IS the jury. 

The case for and against trial by jury seems to be well 
summed up by the Common Law Commissioners of 1853. 
Their Report being of so old a date, is not now very generally 
known, nor is it, perhaps, easily obtainable. It may be useful, 
therefore, to reprint as much of it here as relates to the 
present question. For it will be remembered that the judg- 
ment which is given is that of a body of men of the highest 
competency and authority, selected as being so, and specially 
commissioned to enquire and state their opinion whether, 
among other changes in the law, trial by jury should be 
retained or abolished. The conclusions which the Commis- 
sioners express are as completely applicable to the circum- 
stances of to-day as to those of the time at which they were 
published, or to any other time. They are as follows : 

" Issues of fact, evolved by the pleadings of the parties, 
are tried, according to the old established usage of the 
Common Law, by a jury of twelve men, presided over in 
cases of great impoilance by the Court, and in ordinary cases 
by a single Judge ; it being the business of the Court or 
Judge to direct the proceedings at the trial, to decide on the 
admissibility of the evidence adduced, and to direct the jury 
on the legal effect of the evidence, as well as on all matters 
of law involved in the questions of fact submitted to them, 
— the duty of the jury being to receive the law from the 
Judge ; while, subject to such direction on matters of law, 
the decision of the issues of fact is their exclusive province. 

" Trial by jury, long the peculiar feature of the law of 
England, has in recent times been much canvassed, and its 
excellence as a judicial institution questioned. It has been 
urged that twelve men, taken at hazard from the body of 
society, unused to judicial duties or forensic discussions, 
cannot possess the same aptitude for judicial investigation 
as a Judge, in whom a professional education, the habit of 
considering the effect of evidence, and a long course of 
training and experience, have developed all the faculties 
which are required for the judicial office. To this it is added 
that the sense of responsibility is weakened by being divided 
among a number of persons, and that such is peculiarly the 
case with a jury, who, filling the judicial office only for the 
moment, merge again, as soon as the trial is over, into the 
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body of society, and are lost sight of, and thus escape the 
condemnation, in case of an unjust judgment, to which the 
permanent Judge is necessarily exposed. Further, it is urged 
that the want of permanency in the tribunal precludes the 
adjournments which sometimes, in the course of trials, become 
necessary to enable complete justice to be done. It is added 
that in recent times trial by jury has been much dispensed 
with. The jurisdiction of Courts of Equity to try questions 
of fact without a jury in certain cases where juries have been 
hitherto required, has been recently extended. Justices of 
the peace, and Commissioners of various kinds, exercise 
jurisdiction in criminal and other matters without the assist- 
ance of a jury. And the experience of the County Courts, 
in which the suitors may, if they think proper, demand a 
jury, but in point of practice do not, is referred to, to show 
that cases may be left, with perfect satisfaction to the suitor, 
to the decision of a Judge, without the intervention of a 
jury. 

" On the other side, it is urged that there is a fallacy in the 
argument which places trial by jury in abrupt antagonism, 
as it were, to the trial by a Judge, inasmuch as it treats the 
jury as left entirely to their own unaided resources ; whereas 
in fact, according to the practice of our law, the Judge sums 
up the case to the jury, lays the evidence again before them, 
and makes such observations as his intelligence and experience 
suggest, to guide them to their decision. The trial is, in 
fact, a trial by a jury assisted by a Judge. And if it be asked 
why, when the superior aptitude of the Judge is acknow- 
ledged, the jury should be admitted to discharge functions 
which might better be left in his hands, it is answered that if 
in many respects the superior knowledge and intelligence of 
the Judge is admitted, the jury also bring with them a varied 
stock of information which the Judge cannot be expected to 
possess, and which is of the most essential advantage in the 
administration of justice. The merchant, the man of busi- 
ness, the agriculturist, the man of the world, the man of 
science, bring eaoh his peculiar knowledge and experience to 
assist in determining the varied questions which arise in 
judicial investigations. Moreover, being called upon to act 
on a temporary occasion only, the juryman enters on his 
duties with a freshness and an interest which the permanent 
Judge, more accustomed to the daily routine of judicial duty, 
can hardly be expected to feel. No one familiar with our 
Courts can have failed to be struck by the attention paid by 
juries to the cases they have to try, and their anxiety to 
arrive at a right conclusion. Again, the tendency, natural 
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to the professional Judge, to look only to the strict letter of 
the law, is corrected and tempered by the opposite tendency 
of the jury to take a more enlaiged and liberal view, accord- 
ing to the morality and equity of the case. Each acts as a 
check upon the other, and the result is the administration of 
the law in a liberal and enlightened spirit. The knowledge 
of this tends to keep harsh and discreditable cases out of 
Court The presence of the jury operates also beneficially on 
the Judge in another respect : the duty of summing up the 
case to them compels him to keep his attention unceasingly 
alive throughout the trial, and the necessity of making a 
complet-e exposition of his views is a security to the suitors 
and the public for impartiality and honesty on his part. 
Not the least, however, of the advantages of this institution 
is, that it familiarises the people with the law, and popularises 
the administration of it. The beaten suitor, who would be 
disposed to Question the integiity of the single Judge who 
had just decided against him, will not readily bring himself 
to believe that twelve of his fellow citizens have unanimously 
pronounced a dishonest verdict, even though it has been 
adverse to his expectations. The result is a general reliance 
and confidence on the part of the public in the administration 
of justice. Cases, no doubt, occur where juries go wrong, 
but who will say that on questions of fact. Judges are not 
also liable to err ? There is, besides, a corrective to the 
occasional mistakes of juries in the authority exercised by 
the Courts, where the verdict is plainlv against the weight 
of the evidence, and the Judge is dissatisfied with the result, 
to send the case to another jury for further trial." 



THE END. 
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(Time) Tables, Sets of Examination Papers, &c, ftc. By JOHN 

FBANCIS BUTLIN, SoUcitor, &c. Svo. 1877. 18*. 

" In Bupplyinff law students with materials for preparizig tiiemselTea for ezami' 
nation, Mr. Butlin, we thiiik, has distanced all competitoTS."— Zotf Times. 

Rubinstein and Ward's Articled Clerks' Hand- 
book. — Being a Concise and Practical Gruide to idl the Steps 
Necessary for Entering into Articles of Clerkship, passing the 
Preliminary, Intermediate, Final, and Honours Examinations, ob- 
tidning Admission and Certificate to Practise, with Notes of Cases 
affecting Articled Clerks, Suggestions as to Mode of Beading and 
Books to be read during Articles, and an Appendix containing the 
questions asked at the recent Preliminary, Intermediate, Final, 
and Honours Examinations. Third Edition. By J. S. BUBIN- 
STEIN and S. WARD, Solicitors. 12mo. , 1881. 4<. 

" No articled dci k shoald be withoat it." ^Law Time*. 

'* We think it omits nothing which it ought to contain." — LawJovrwU. 

** Will serve as a olmple and practical guide to all the steps necessary for entering 
into articles of derksliip to solicitors, for passing the sevezal examinations, and for 
procuring admission on the BoU."— Xav Times, 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION.— Palmer.— Fide" Conveyancmg." 
ATtORNEYS^Cordery.— Fiic "Solicitors." • 

Pulling's La^^ of Attorneys, General and Special, 
Attomeys-at-Law, Solicitors, Notaries, Proctors, Conveyancers, 
Saireners, Land Agents, House Agents, &c, and the Offices and 
xVppointments usually held by them, &c. By ALEXANDER 
PULLING, Serjeant-at-Law. Third Edition. 8vo. 1862. 18«. 

Smith.— The La^^yer and his Profession.— A 
Series of Letters to a Solicitor conunencing Business. By J. 
ORTON SMITH. 12mo. 1860. is. 

%* All standard Law Works a/rt kept in Stock, in law caff and other bindings. 
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ASSETS, ADMINISTRATION OF. — Eddis' Principles of 

the Administration of Assets in Payment of 

Debts. By ARTHUB SHELLY EDDIS, oneof Her Majesty's 

CounseL Demy 8vo. 1880. 6<. 

" The subject is one of considerable importance, and we haye no doubt that the 

author's treatment of it will assist students and otJiers in acquiring the elementary 

principles of this head of equity jurisprudence. The cases are brought down to the 

present time."— Zaw Times. 

AVERAGE— Hopkins' Hand-Book on Average.— Third 

Edition. 8yo. 1868. IBs. 

Lowndes' La-w of General Average.— English and 

Foreign. Third Edition. By RICHARD LOWNDES, Author 

of « The Admiralty Law of ColliBions at Sea." Royal 8yo. 1878. 2U 

BALLOT.— FitzGerald's Ballot Act.— With an Introduction. 
Foiming a Guide to the Procedure at Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections. Second Edition. Enlarged, and containingthe Municipal 
Elections Act, 1875, and the Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers) Act, 1875. By GERALD A. R. FITZGERALD, M. A., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8yo. 1876. 5«. 6d, 
'* A Qseftil guide to all coucemed in Parliamentary and Hnnidpal Elections."— ^lo 

Mofiatine. 
** We shonld strongly advise any person connected with elections, whether acting as 

candidate, agent, or in any other capacity, to become possessed of thia mannaL" 

BANKING.— W^alker's Treatise on Banking L.a.^fv, In- 

eluding the Crossed Checks Act, 1876, with dissertations thereon, also 

references to some American Cases, and full Index. By J. DOUGLAS 

WALKER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8yo. 1877. 14<. 

'* Persms who are interested in banking law may be guided out of many a difficulty 

by consulting Mr. Walker's volume. "—Zaw Timet, 

BANKRUPTCY.— Bedford's Final Examination Guide 
to Bankruptcy.— Third Edition. 12mo. 1877. 6#. 

Haynes. — Vide ** Leading Cases." 
Pitt-Le^^is.- 7«fe "County Courts." 
Scott's Costs in Bankruptcy.— Fufe " Costs." 
Smith's Manual of Bankruptcy.— A Manual relating 
to Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and Imprisonment for Debt ; comprising 
the New Statute Law verbatim, in a consolidated and readable form. 
With the Bules, a Copious Index, and a Supplement of Decisions. 
By JOSIAHW. SMITH, B.C.L.,Q.C. 12mo. 1873. 10». 

\* The Supplement may be had separately, net, 28, td, 
Williams' La>Ar and Practice in Bankruptcy: 
comprising the Bankruptcy Act, the Debtors Act, and the Bankruptcy 
Bepeal and Insolvent Court Act of 1869, and the Bules and Forms 
made under those Acts. Second Edition. By BOLAND VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS, of Lincohi's Inn, Esq., and WALTER VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, Esq., assisted by Fsanoib 
Hallett Habdoastle, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barristers-at- 
Law. 8vo. 1876. 12. 8«. 

" It would be difficult to speak in terms of undue praise of the present work." 

BAR, GUIDE TO THE.— S bearwood.— Ficfe "Examination Guides." 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE — Chalmers' Digest of the La^^ 

of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, and 

Cheques. By M. D. CHALMERS, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 1881. 15 . 

" In its present form this work contains a very complete digest of the subjects 

to which it relates."— T^ law Times, Bept. 17, 1881. 

" As a handy book of reference on a difficult and important branch of the law, it is 
most yaluable, snd it is perfectly plain that no pains baye been spared to render it 
complete in ever y respect. The index is copious and well arranged."— iSo^vrdEay MeHew. 

*«* AU standard Lam WorJa are kept in Stock, in laio calf and other hindinffn, 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGErf-^«n««f. ~Z ' 

Chitty on Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes, ^with references to the la^w of Scotland, 
France and Aj:n erica.— Eleventh Edition. By JOHN A« 
BUSSELL, Esq., LL.6., one of Her Majesty's Counsel, and Jndge 
of Connty Courts. Demy 8yo. 1878. 12* Ss, 

Eddis' Rule of Ex parte Waring. By A. C. EDDIS, 
B. A. ,of Lincoln*sInn,Banrister-at-Law. Post 8yo. 1876. Net, 2s. 6<L 

BILLS OF LADING.— Leggett's Treatise on the La^^ of 
Bills of Lading: comprising the yarious legal incidents 
attaching to the Bill of Lading ; the legal effects of each of the 
Clauses and Stipulations ; and the Bights and Liabilities of Con- 
signors, Consignees, Indorsees, and Vendees, under the Bill of 
Lading. With an Appendix, containing Forms of Bills of Lading 
chiefly used in the United Kingdom, Continental, Mediterranean, 
Trans- Atlantic, African, Asiatic, Colonial, West Indian, and other 
important trades. By EUGENE LEGGETT, Solicitor and Notary 
Public. Demy 8vo. 1880. li. It. 

BILLS OF SALE— Cavanagh.— Fufc « Money Securities," 

Millar's Treatise on Bills of Sale.— With an Appendix 
containing the Acts for the Registration of Bills of Sale, Precedents, 
ftc (being the Fourth Edition of Millar and Collier's Treatise on 
Bills of Sale). By F. C. J. MILLAB, one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel, Esa., Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 1877. 12<. 

" The oilgiDal work u brought down to date, and the latett cases are referred to and 

considered. The valoe of the work is enhanced thronghont by careful annotation.** 

^Lbw AfiMffasitu, 

BURIAL AND OTHER CHURCH FEES-— Dodd's Burial and 
other Church Fees and the Burial Act, 1880. 
—With Notes. By J. THEODORE PODD, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, of Lincoln's Inn. Koyal 12mo. 1881. it. 

CANAL TRAFFIC ACT.— Lely's Railway and Canal Traf- 
fic Act, 1873.— And other Bailway and Canal Statutes ; with 
the Greneral Orders, Forms, and Table of Fees, Post8vo. 1873. 8«. 

CARRIERS. — Browne on Carriers.— A Treatise on the Law of 
Carriers of Groods and Passengers by Land and Water. With 
Beferences to the most recent American Decisions. By J. H. 
BALFOUB BBOWNE, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barristerat- 
Law, Kegistrar to the Bailway Commission. 8yo. 1878. IBs, 

CHANCERY, and Vide " EQUITY." 

Danieirs Chancery Practice.— Sixth Edition. By 
L. FIELD, E. C. DUNN, and T. RIBTON; assisted by W. H. 
UPJOHN, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8yo. 

( Vol. I, nearly rec^y.) 
Danieirs Forms and Precedents of Proceed- 
ings in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice and on Appeal therefrom; 
with Dissertations and Notes, forming a complete guide to the prac- 
tice of the Chanceiy Division of the High Court and of the Courts 
of Appeal. Being the Third Edition of "Daniell's Chanceiy Forms." 
By WILLIAM HENRY UPJOHN, Esq., Student and Holt 
Scholar of Gray's Inn, &c. Demy 8yo. 1879. 2/. 2«. 

" Mr. Upjohn has restored tibie Tolume of Chancery Forms to the place it held before 

the recent changes, as a trustworthy and complete collection of precedents. It has 

all the old merits ; nothing is omitted as too trivial or commonmace ; the solicitor's 

clerk finds how to indorse a brief, and how, when necessary, to spve notice of action ; 

tuid the index to tho forms is full and TperepicMovs."^ Solietton^ Journal. 
** It will be as useful a work to practitioners at Westminster as it will be to those 

in Lincoln's Inn." — Law IHmei. 

*«* AUttandardLaw W(n'hianlteptin Sk>c^t%nl<HQedffandath€rUnding$, 
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CHANCERY.-am«»*w««. 

Haynes' Chancery Practice.— The Practice of 

the Chancei*y Division of the High Court of 

Justice and on Appeal therefrom.— By JOELN F. 

HAYNES, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 1879. 11, 6t. 

" Materials for enabling the practitioner himself to obtain the information he may 

require are placed before him in a ccnvenient and accessible form* The arrangement 

of the work appears to be good. ' — Law Magazine and Review, 

Morgan's Chancery Acts and Orders.— The Statutes, 
General Orders, and Bules of Court relating to the Practice, 
Pleading, and Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
particularly with reference to the Chancery Division, and the 
Actions assigned thereto. With copious Notes. Fifth Ed^on. 
Adapted to the new Practice by GEOBGE OSBORNE MOBGAN, 
M.P., one of Her Majesty's Counsel, and OHALONEB W. CHUTE, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy Svo. 1876. 1/. 10<. 

" This edition of Mr. Morgan's treatise must, we believe, be the most popular with 
the i>rofession."— law Timu, 

Morgan and Davey's Chancery Costs.— Fufe "Costs." 

Peel's Chancery Actions. — A Concise Treatise 

on the Practice and Procedure in Chancery 

Actions. — Second Edition. Including the Practice in Chambers. 

By SYDNEY PEEL, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barristerat- 

Law. Demy Svo. 1881. 8«. 6<2. 

" Mr. Peel's little work gfives a very commendable sketch of the modem practice 

of the Chancery Division. In clearness and method he rather advances before than 

lags behind l^e average of his compeers ; although, from its limited scope, the book 

is more likely to be usefiil to, or rather to be used by, the student than tiie practi- 



tioner. It contains some chapters upon Proceedings at Chambers and on Further 

the extreme paucity 
information upon these subjects ; and it is enriched with a very full list of cases 



Consideration, which are likely to be valuable from the extreme paucity of all printed 



bearing upon the practice of the Chancery Division, giving references to all the 
Reports." — Lato Journal^ June 4th, 1881. 

" The book will give to the student a good general view of the effect on chancery 
practice of the Judicature Acts and Orders." — SoHciton' Journal, August 6th, 1881. 

CHANCERY PALATINE OF LANCASTER.— Snow and Win- 
Stanley's Chancery Practice.— The Statutes, Consoli- 
dated and General Orders and Bules of Court relating to the Practice, 
Pleading and Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. With Copious Notes of all practice cases to 
the end of the year 1879, Time Table and Tables of Costs and Forms, 
By THOMAS SNOW, M.A., and HERBERT WINSTANLEY, 
Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Royal Svo. 1880. H, 10«. 

CIVIL LAW.— Bowyer's Commentaries on the Modern 
Civil La-w.— Royal Svo. 1848. 18«. 

Bo>Aryer's Introduction to the Study and Use 
of the Civil Law.— Royal 8vo. 1874. 5f. 

Cumin's Manual of Civil L.aTAr, contahiing a Translation 
of, and Commentary on, the Fragments of the XTT. Tables, and 
the Inslitutes of Justinian ; the Text of the Institutes of Gains and 
Justinian arranged in pandlel columns ; and the Text of the Frag- 
ments of Ulpian, &c. By P. CUMIN, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition. Medium 8 vo. 1865. 18«. 

COLLISIONS.— Lowndes* Admiralty Law of Collisions 
at Sea.— 8vo. 1867. 7». ^d. 

Marsden on Maritime Collision. — A Treatise on the 
Law of Collisions at Sea. With an Appendix containing Extracts 
from the Merchant Shipping Acts, the International Regulations 
(of 1863 and 1880) for preventing Collisions at Sea ; and local Rules 
for the same purpose in force in the Thames, the Mersey, and else- 
where. By REGINALD G. MARSDEN, Esq., Barristerat-lAw. 
Demy 8vo. 1880. 12». 

*^* AU Mtandard Law Worki are kept in Stock, in law oalf and other hindingt. 
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COLONIAL LAW.^Clark'8 Summary of Colonial Law 
and Pnotioe of Appeals from the PlantatioiiB. 8yo. 18S4. 12. ii. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENQLAND.--Broom and 
Hadley*s Commentaries on the l^arwvs of Eng- 
land. By HERBERT BROOM, LL.D., and EDWARD A. 
HADLEY, M.A., Barristen-at-Law. 4 vols. 8yo. 1869. (P«&- 
li^udat 32. 3f.) Net, U It. 

COMMERCIAL LAW.—Goirand's French Code of Com- 
merce and most usual Commercial La'ws. 
With a Theoretical and Practical Commentary, and a Compendiom 
o* the ludidal organization and of the course of procedure before 
the Tricmnals of Commerce; together with the text of the law; 
the most recent decisions of the Courts, and a gloBsary of French 
jadidal terms. By LEOPOLD 60IRAND, Licend^ en droit. 
In 1 YoL (850 pp.). Demy 8yo. 1880. 22. 2f. 

Levi.— Vide *' International Law." 

COMMON LAW.— Archbold's Practice of the Queen's 
Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer Divi- 
sions of the High Court of Justice in Actions, 
etc., in which they have a common jurisdic- 
tion.— Thui;eenth Edition. By SAMUEL PRENTICE, Esq., 
one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 2 yoIs. Demy 8yo. 1879. Zl, Zs. 

Archibald's Country Solicitor's Practice; a 
Handbook of the Practice in the Queen's 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice; 
with Stotntes and Forms. By W. F. A. ARCHIBALD, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of " Forms of Summonees and Orders, 

with Notes for use at Judges' Chambers." Royal 12mo. 1881. 11, 6s. 

*' The author is to be vory much oomidixnented on this most careful and oompre- 
henslTe manual . . . Admirably arranged and indexed." — Saiurdap Beview, 
December S, 1881. 

" The commentary is extremely well written . . '. Mr. Archibald has succeeded 
in producing a useful and well-arranged book."— Soficitor'x J&wmaX. 

Ball's Short Digest of the Common Law; being 
the Principles of Torts and Contracts. Chiefly founded upon the 
works of Addison, with Illastrative Cases, for &e use of Students. 
By W. EDMUND BALL, LL.B., late " Holt Scholar " of Gray's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law and Midland Circuit. Bemy 8vo. 1880. 16«. 
" The principles of the law are veiy clearly and concisely stated. ' — Law JawrwA. 

BuUen and Leake.— Fide "Pleading." 
Chitty.— FtWe "Forms." Foulkes.— Fufe "Action." 

Fisher.— Fufo " Digests." Prentice.— Ftcfe "Action." 
Shirley.— Fufc "Leading Cases." 

Smith's Manual of Common La>Ar.— ForPractitionen 
and Students. Comprising the fundamental principles and the points 
most usually occurring in daily life and practice. By JOSIAH W. 
SMITH, B.C.L., Q.C. Ninth Edition. 12ma 1880. 14<. 

COMMONS AND INCLOSURES.— Chambers' Digest of the 
La'w relating to Commons and Open Spaces, 
including Public Parks and Hecreation Grounds, with various official 
documents ; precedents of by-laws and regulations. The Statutes in 
fuU and brief notes of leading cases. By GEOBGE E. CHAM- 
BEBS, Esq., Bairister-at-Law. Imperial 8yo. 1877. 6». 6<f. 

Cooke on Inclosures. — With Forms as settled by the 
Indosure Commissioners. By G. WIKGBOVE COOKE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 1864. 16s. 

*^ AU itandard Lam Worki are kept in Stock, in law ealf and other bindings. 
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COMPANY LAW.— Palmer.— Ficfe "Conveyancing." 

Palmer's Shareholders* and Directors' Legal 
Companion. — ^A Manual of every-day Law and Practice for 
Promoters, Shareholders, Directors, Secretaries, Creditors and Solid- 
tors of Companies, under the Companies' Acts, 1862 to 1880. 
Third Edition. With an Appendix on the Conversion of Business 
Concerns into Private Companies. By F. B. PALMEB., Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Author of "Company Precedents." 12mo. 1882. 

Net, 2«. 6(2. 

Palmer's Private Companies, their Formation and 
Advantages ; or. How to Convert your Business into a Private 
Company, and the benefit of so doiog. With Notes on "Single 
Ship Companies." Third Edition. By F. B. PALMER, Esq., Bar- 
lister-at-Law. Author of " Company Precedents." 12mo. 1881. iVe<,2«. 

Thring.— Ficfe "Joint Stocks." 

CONTINGENT REMAINDERS.— An Epitome of Fearne on 
Contingent Remainders and Executory De- 
vises. Litended for the Use of Students. By W. M. C. Post 

8vo. 1878. 6<. 6d 

"An acquaintance with Fearne is indispensable to a itudent wbo desires to be 
thoroughly grounded in the cotnmoD law relating to real property. Sack student will 
find a perusal of this epitome of great value to him."— Xaio Jwamal, 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW .-H ay nes.— Fide « Leading Cases." 

CONTRACTS.— Addison on Contracts.— Being a Treatise on 

the Law of Contracts. Eighth Edition. By HORACE SMITH, 

Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Becorder of Lincoln, Author of '' A Treatise 

on the Law of Negligence," &c., &c. {In preparation,) 

"At present this is by far the best book upon the Law of Oontraot possessed by the 

Profession, and it is a thoroughly practical bodc*^— Zaw Timet, 

Ball.— Ficfe "Common Law." 

Fry. — Vide "Specific Performance." 

Leake on Contracts. — ^An Elementary Digest of the Law 
of Contracts (being a ne w edi tion of " The Elements of the Law of 
Contracts*'). By STEPHEN MARTIN LEAKE, Barrister-at- 
Law. 1 voL Demy 8to. 1878. 11. 18«. 

Pollock's Principles of Contract.— Being a Treatise 
on the General Principles relating to the Validity of Agreements 
in the Law of England. Third Edition, revised and partly re- 
written. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1881. H. 8«. 

The late Ijord Chief Justice of England in his Judgment in MttropoKtan BaOwof 

Ompanyy. Brogden and others, said, "The liaw la well put by Mr. Fredexlok 

Pollock in his very able and learned work on Gontract&"-2%6 Timet. 

*' We have*nothinflr but praise for this (third) edition. The material recent cases 

have been added and the whole work has been carefully revised." — SoUcitort' Journal, 

December 17, 1881. 

" A work which, in our opinion, shows great ability, a discerning intellecfc, a 
comprehensive mind, and painstaking industry."— Xaw JourniU. 
** For the purposes of the student there is no book equal to Mr. Pollock's.'* 
" He has succeeded in writing a book on Contracts which the working lawyer will find 
as nsefnl for reference as any of its predecessors, and which at the same time will give 
the student what he will seek for in vain elsewhere, a complete rationale of the law,"— 
Law Magatine and Review. ^ . . 

Smith's La^W of ContPacts.— By the late J. W. SMITH, 
Esq., Author of "Leading Oases," &c. Seventh Edition, By 
VINCENT T. THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo 

1878. 1^. U 

" We know of few books equally likely to benefit the student, or marked by such dis- 

tingnished qualities of lucidity, order, and accuracy as the work before us.'*— 5Mtctfor«' 

Journal. 

*»* AU itandard Law WwlcB are kept in Stock, in law calf and other bindings. 
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CON VEYANCINQ.~Dart.— Fide "Tendon and Parchuen." 

DaTATSon's Synopsis of the Conveyancing and 
La>Ar of Property Act, 1881; with Index and Forma. 
By J. W. DAWSON, SoUcitor. 1881. Net, 28. 6d. 

Green-wood's Manual of Conveyancing.— A Manual 
of the Practioe of Gonveyanoing, showing the present Practice relating 
to the daily routine of Conveyancing in Solicitors* Offices. To which 
are added Concise Common Forms and Precedents in Conveyancing. 
Seventh Edition. Edited and revised, with special reference to the 
Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881, by HAKRY GREEN- 
WOOD, M.A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Author of " Recent Real 
Property Statnte8,consolidated with Notes.*' DemySvo. 1882. 15«. 
" A careful study of these pages would probably arm a diligent clerk witii as much 

useful knowledge as he might otherwise take years of desultory questioning and 

observing to acquire." — SolicUort Journal. 

We shonld like to see it> or some such work, plaeed hj his prineipal in 

the hands of everj artieled elerk, »t a very early period of liis arfidea. It Is, 

tJtogether, one of tSe most oiefiil practical works we have erer seen. .... 

InvalnaUe for general pniposes.^ — Indennaur't Law students Journal. 

Harris and clarkson's Conveyancing and Law 
of Property Act, 1881; with Introduction, Notes and Copious 
Index. By W. MANNING HARRIS, M.A., and THOMAS 
GLARKSON, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, BarriBter8-at-Law,and Fellows 
of King's College, Cambridge. Demy Svo. 1882. 9s, 

Humphry's Common Precedents in Convey- 
ancing, together with the Conveyancing and Law of Property 
Act, 1881, and the Solicitors Remuneration Act, 1881. By HUGH 
M. HUMPHRY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy8vo. 1881. 10«. 6c{ 
*' The collection of Precedents u sufficiently comprehensive for oniinary use, and is 
supplemented by concise foot notes mainly composed of extracts from statutes 
necessary to be borne in mind l^ the draftsman." — The Law Magazine and Review. 

Palmer's Company Precedents. — ^For use in relation 
to Companies subject to the Companies' Acts, 1862 to 1880. 
Arranged as follows : — Agreements, Memoranda and Articles of 
Association, Prospectus, I^solntions, Notices, Certificates, Deben- 
tures, Petitions, Orders, Reconstruction, Amalgamation, Arrange- 
ments, Private A cts. With Copious Notes. Second Edition. By 
FRANCIS BEAUFORT PALMER, of the Inner Temple, "Esq., 
Barristei^at-Law. Royal 8yo. 1881. 1^ 10«. 

*' A work of great practical utility." — Law Magazine. 

" To those concerned in getting up companies, the assistance given by Mr. Palmer 
must be very valuable, because he does not confine himself to bare precedents, but 
by intelUgent and learned commentary lights up, as it were, each step that he takes. 
• . . niere is an elaborate index." — Law Timet. 

*' To those who are acquainted with the first edition we recommend the second 
editicni as a great improvement." — Law Journal. 

Prideaux's Precedents in Conveyancing. — ^With 
Dissertations on its Law and Practice. Eleventh Edition. Tho- 
roughly revised and adapted to the Conveyancin g an d Law of 
Property Act, 1881. By FREDERICK PRIDEAUX, late Pro- 
fessor of the L aw o f Real and Personal Property to the Inns of Court, 
and JOHN WHITCOMBE, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 1882. 32. 10c 

KOTE.— All the Precedents in this edition have heen re-modelled, 
new ones have heen added, and the Dissertations re-written with 
reference to the recent Act. 

'* We have been always accustomed to view *Prideaux' as the moat uaefol work 
out on conveyancing. It combines conciseness and clearness in its precedents 
with aptness and oomprehensivenesB in its dlssotations and notes, to a degree superior 
to that of any other work of its kind."— 2<aw Journal. 

**Pridoaaz has become ao indiqMiisablepart of the Conveyancer'B library."— AoMcitorx' 
Journal 
%* AU iUindard Law WoriioreJeept in SUck, inlawaUfand Uker Inndingi. 
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CONVICTIONS.— Paley's La^?v and Practice of Sum- 
mary Convictions under the Summary Juris- 
diction Acts, 1848 and 1879; including ProceedingB 
preliminary and subsequent to Convictions, and the responsibility 
of convicting Magistrates and their Officers, with Forms. Sixth 
Edition. By W. H. MACNAMAHA, Esq., Barrister-atLaw. 
Demy 8vo. 1879. II. it. 

Templer. — Vide " Summary Convictions,** 

Wlgram. — Vide "Justice of the Peace." 

COPYRIGHT.-Phillips* Law of Copyright in Works of 
Literature and> Art, and in the Application of Designs. With 
the Statutes relating thereto. By C. P. PHILLIPS, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Svo. 1863. 12r. 

CORONERS.— J ervis on the Office and Duties of 
Coroners. — With Forms and Precedents. Fourth Edition. By 
R.E.MELSHEIMEK, Esq., Barrister- at-Law. Fost8vo. 1880. 12«. 

COSTS. — Morgan and Davey's Treatise on Costs in 
Chancery.— By GEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN, M.P., 
one of Her Majesty's Counsel, and HORACE DAYEY, M.A., one 
of Her Majesty*s Counsel. With an Appendix, containing Forms 
and Precedents of Bills of Costs. 8vo. 1865. 12. Is. 

Scott's Costs in the High Court of Justice 
and other Courts. Fourth Edition. By JOHN SCOTT, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Reporter of the Com- 
mon Pleas Division. Demy 8vo. 1880. 11. 6s. 
" Mr. Scott's introductory notes are veiy useful, and the wcrk is now a compendium 
on the law and practice regaidinff costs, as well as a book of precedents." — Law Times. 
"This new edition of Mr. IScotts well-known work embodies the changes effected 
since the Judicature Acts, and, so far as we have examined it, appears to be accuxato 
and complete." — Solicitor^ Journal. 

Scott's Costs in Bankruptcy and Liquidation 
under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. Boyal 12mo. 
1873. Net, 3». 

Summerhays and Toogood's Precedents of 
Bills of Costs in the Chancery, Queen's 
Bench. Common Pleas, Exchequer, Probate 
and Divorce Divisions of the High Court of 
Justice, in Conveyancing, Bankruptcy, the Crown Office, Lunacy, 
Arbitration under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, the Mayor's 
Court, London ; the County Courts, the Privy Council, and on 
Passing Residuary and Succession Accounts ; with Scales of Allow- 
ances and Court Fets, the Law Society's Scale of Commission in 
Conveyancing ; Forms of Affidavits of Increase, and Objections to 
Taxation. By Wm. FRANK SUMMERHAYS, SoUcitor, and 
THORNTON TOOGOOD. Third EdiUon, Enlarged. Royal 8vo. 

1879. 11. Is. 

** Id the Tolnme before ns we have a very complete manaal of taxation. The norlc is 
beautifully printed and arranged, and each item catchea the eye instantly."— iaw 
Journal. 

"Webster's Parliamentary Costs.— Private Bills, 

Election Petitions, Appeals, Honse of Lords. By EDWARD 
WEBSTER, Esq., of the Taxing and Examiners' Office. Fourth 
Edition. By C, CAVANAGH, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Author 
of "The Law of Money Securities." Post 8vo. 1881- 20*. 

"This edition of a well known work is in great part a new publication ; and it 
contains, now printed for the first time, the Table of Fees charged at the House of 

Lords We do not doubt that Parliamentary agents will find the work 

eminently useful." — Law Journal. 

*^* All standard Law Works art kept i» Stocky in law coif and other bindings, 
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COUNTY COURTS.— Pitt-Lewis' County Court Prac- 
tice. — A Complete Practice of the Connty Conrti, indnding Admi- 
nJty and Banlmiptcy, embodying tbe Acts, Boles, Forms and Costs, 
with Additional Forms and a FnU Index. By G. PITT-LEWIS, 
of the Middle Temple and Western Gircoit, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
sometime Holder of the Studentship of the Four Inns of Court, 
* assisted by H. A. Di Coltab, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. (2028 pp.). Demy 8vo. 1880. 22. 2«. 

SUMHABT OF CONTSNTS. 

Vol. L History, Constitution, and Jurisdiction (including Prohibition 
and Mandamus), Ptactioe in all ordinary Actions (including Actions xmder 
the Bills of Exchange Acts, in Ejectmenti in Bemitted Actions, and in 
Bepleyin), and on Appeals, with Appendices, ko, 8M uparatdy, vHth 
Index. 80<. 

Vol. n. Practice in Admiralty, Probate, Bankruptcy, and under Special 
Statutes, with Appendices, Index, &c. Sold tepanUdy, 26«. 

"The late Lord Ohief Justice of England in his written judgment in 
Stookt v. Taylor^ layi, *The law as to the dilTerenoe between set-off 
and counter-claim is eorroctiy stated by Kr. Pitt-Lewis, in his very 
nieful work on County Court Practice.' *'— See Layo Timu Jteportt, 
October 16, 1880, p. 204. Kr. Justice Fry in BeddaU v. Maitland also 
cites and approves the same passage.— See L, R., Chancery, June, 1,880. 

<* It is very dearly written, and is always practical. ... Is likely 
to become the standard County Court practice.'* — SoUcUori JoumaL 

** One of the best books of practice which is to be found in our legal 
literature."— Xai0 Tima 

'< We have rarely met with a work displaying more honest industry 
on the part of the author than the one beibre us." — Law JoumaL 

« Mr. Pitt-Lewis has, in fact, aimed— and we are glad to say success- 
Ailly— at providing for the County Courts' practitioner what ' cutty's 
Archbold ' and ' Daniell's Chancery Practice ' have long been to practi- 
tioners in t^e High Court" — Law Magazine, 

CRIMINAL LAW.— Archbold's Pleading and Evidence 
in Criminal Cases. — ^Wiih the Statutes, Precedents of 
Indictments, fto., and the Evidence necessary to support them. 
Nineteenth Edition, includ ing the Practice in Criminal Proceedings 
by Indictment By WILLIAM BBXJGE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
and Stipendiary Magistrate for the Borough of Leeds. 'Boyal 12mo. 
1878. 12. 111. 6(2. 

Poscoe's Digest of the Lavv^ of Evidence in 
Crinninal Cases.— Ninth Edition. By HORACE SMITH, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Ileyall2mo. 1878. U ll<.6(i 

Pusseli^s Treatise on C rim es and Misdemea- 
nOPS.— Fifth Edition. By SAMUEL PRENTICE, Esq., one of 

Her Majesty's Counsel 8 vols. Royal 8yo. 1877. 61, 15<. 6<i. 

** What better Digest of Criminal Law could we poeeibly hope for than * Russell on 
Grimes ? ' *'^Sir Joimm Ftmfames Stephen' 9 Speech on CodUkeMon. 

** No more trustworthy authority, or more exhaustive expositor than 'Rnssell' can be 
eonsultbd.*'— law Magatine and Review. 

** Alterations have been made In the arrangement of tbe work which without interfering 
with the general plan are sufficient to show that great care and thought haye been 

be*<towed We are amazed at tbe patience, industry and skill which are exhibited 

in the ci>neetifm and arrangement of al] this mass of learning. "—TV Times. 

Shirley's Sketch of the Criminal Law.— By W. 

SHIRLEY SHIRLEY, M.A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 

« Leading Cases made Easy,** assisted by C. M. ATKINSON, M.A., 

B.C.L., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1880. 7«. fid, 

*' As a primary introduction to Criminal Law, it wUl be found very acceptable to 

Students."— jLaw Students' Joumai, November 1, 18S0. 

%* All iUmdard Law Works are kept in Stock, in Uw calf and other bindingi. 
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CROSSED CHEQUES ACT^Cavanagh.— 7«2e *< Money Securi- 
ties." 
^Valke^.— Ftde "Banking." 

DECREES.— Seton.— Tide " iSiuity." 

DIARY.— La'wy en's Companion (The), Diary, and Law 
DiPectOPy fOP 1882. — For the use of the Legal Profession, 
Public Gompanies, Justices, Merchants, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, 
&c., &c. Edited by JOHN THOMPSON, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; and contains a Digest of Kecent Cases on 
Costs ; Monthly Diary of County, Local Government, and Parish 
Business; Oaths in Supreme Court; Summary of Legislation of 
1881; Alphabetical Index to the Practical Statutes; a Copious 
Table of Stamp Duties; Legal Time, Interest, Discount, Income, 
Wages and other Tables; Probate, Legacy and Succession Duties 
and a variety of matters of practical utility. Published Ann n ally. 
Thirty-sixth Issue. (Now Beady.) 

The work also contains the most complete List published of Town and 

Country Solicitors, with date of admission and appointments, and is issued 

in the following forms, octavo size, strongly boimd in cloth : — s. d, 

1. Two days on a page, plain 5 

2. The above, intkblsavbd for Attendanobs 
S. Two days on a page, ruled, with or without money columns 

4. The above, intbbleaved for Attendances .... 

5. Whole page for each day, plain 

6. The above, INTEBLBAVED for Attendances 

7. Whole page for each day, ruled, with or without money 

columns 

8. The above, intebleaved for Attendances . . • 

9. Three days on a page, ruled blue lines, without money 

oolumns •• ■•••••.50 

The Diary eontains memoranda of Legal Bunnesi throughout the Yenr, 

" An oxcellent work."— l?ke TimM. 

*' A pablication which has long ago secured to itself the fkvonr of the profession, and 
which, as heretofore, justifies by its contents the title assumed by It." — law Journal. 

"Contains aJl the mformation which could be looked for in such a work, and t[ivo% it 
in a most convenient form and very completely. We may onheaitaUngly recommend t lie 
work to our readers.**— <So2ieitor«' JournaL 

<• The * Lawyer's Companion and Diary * is a book that onghi to be in the possession of 
every lawyer, and of every man of business." 

"The 'Lawyer's Companion' is, indeed, what it is called, for it combines everything 
required for reference in the lawyer's office.* — Law Times. 

*' It is a book without which no lawyer's library or oflSoe can be complete." — Irifh 
Lavf nmes. 

<< This work has attained to a completenoss which is beyond all praise."— J/oi'sfw^ 
Pou. 

DICTIONARY.— Wharton's Law Lexicon.— A Dictionary of 
Jurisprudence, explaining the Technical Words and Phrases employed 
in the several Departments of English Law ; including the various 
Legal Terms used in Commercial Transactions. Together with an 
Explanatory as well as Literal Translation of the Latin Maxima 
contained in the Writings of the Ancient and Modem Commentators. 
Sixth Edition. Enlarged and revised in accordance with the 
Judicature Acts, by J. SHIRESS WILL, of the Middle Tem])le, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Super royal 8vo. 1876. 21. 2*. 

"As a work of reference for the library; the handsome and elaborate edition of 
' Wharton's Law Lexicon ' which Mr. Shiress will has prodnced most supersede all furzui r 
issues of that well-known work."— Zat0 Ma^^atine and Review. 

** No law library is complete witbont a law dictionary or law lexicon. To Che practi- 
tioner it is aJways useful to have at hand a book where, in a small compass, he can find 
an explanation of terms of infrequent occurrence, or obtain a reference to statutes on 
mokt subjects, or to books wherein particular subjects are treatea of at full length. To the 
student it is iJmost indispensable.' ~^io rimer. 

*«* All Standard Law WcrJa are kept inSUKic, in law calf and other bindings, 
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DIGESTS Bedford.— Fide « Examination Guidet." 

Chambers'— Fide "PubUc Health." 

Chitty*s Equity Index.— Ghitty's Index to all the Beported 
Gases, and Statutes, in or relating to the Prinoiples, Pleading, and 
Practice of Equity and Bankruptcy, in the several Gonrts of Equity 
in England and Ireland, the Privy Goundl, and the House of LordB, 
from the earliest period. Third Edition. By J. MACAULAT, 
Esq., Bairister-at-Law. 4 vols. Koyal 8vo. 1863. 7L 7s, 

Fisher's Digest of the Reported Cases deter- 
mined in the House of Lords and Privy Gonncil, and in the 
Gourts of Gommon Law, Divorce, Probate, Admiralty and Bank- 
ruptcy, from Michaelmas Term, 1756, to Hilary Term, 1870 ; 
with Beferenoes to the Statutes and Bules of Gourt. Fonnded on 
the Analytical Digest by Harrison, and adapted to the present 
practice of the Law. By B. A FISHEB, Esq., Judge of the 
Gounty Gourts of Bristol and of Wells. Five large volumes, royal 
8vo. 1870. {Published at 122. 12«.) 

Consolidated Supplement to above, during the 
years 1870—1880. By T. W. GHITTY and J. MEWS, Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law. 2 vols. Boyal 8vo. 1880. ZL Bs. 

{Continued Annually.) 
* 'BIr. Fisher's Digest is a wonderful work. It is a mlnde of htiman industry.**— Jtfr. 
JumUc* WiOei, 

** I thbik it would be very diffleak to improve npon Jlr. Fisher's 'Comnum Law 
Digest.'"— Sir Jamet FUsJamet Stephen, on CodifletUion. 

GodetroL—Vide "Trusts and Trustees." 

Leake.— Ffde "Beal Property" and "Gontracts." 

Notanda Digest in Law, Equity, Bankruptcy, 
Admiralty, Divorce, and F*robate Cases. — By 
H. TUDOR BODDAM, of the Inner Temple, and HARRY 
GREENWOOD, of Lincoln's Inn, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 

Third Series, 1878 to 1876 inclusive, half-bound. Net, IL Us. 6d. 

Ditto, Fourth Series, for the yean 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881, 
with Index. Each, net, IL Is. 

Ditto, ditto, for 1882, Plain Gopy and Two Indexes, or Adhesire Gopy 
for insertion in Text-Books (without Index). Annnal Subscription, 
payable in advance. Aet, 21s. 

*^* The numbers are issued regularly every alternate month. 
Each number contains a concise analysis of every case reported 
in the Law Reports, Law JoumaX, Weddy Reporter, Law Times, and 
the Irish Law Reports, up to and including the cases contained in the 
parts for the current month, with references to Text-books, Statutes, 
and the Law Reports GonsoUdated Digest, and an alfhabstioal 
INDSX of the subjects contained in each humbeb. 

Odger.—Vide " Libel and Shwider." 

Pollock.— Ficte " Partnership." 

Roscoe.— Fufe " Griminal Law " and « Nisi Prius." 

DISCOVERY.— Hare's Treatise on the Discovery of 

Hvidence. — Second Edition. Adapted to the Procedure in the 

High Gourt of Justice, with Addenda, containing all the Reported 

Gases to the end of 1876. By SHERLOGK HARE, Barrister-at- 

Law. Post8vo. 1877. 12s. 

«<The book is a uspfol contrlbatiou- to our text-books on practice."— 5o<<etfor/ JourtuU. 

** We have read his work witb considerable attention aai mterert, and we can speak In 

terms ot cordial praise of the manner in which the uew procedure ha» been worked into 

the old material. ... All the sections and orders of the new legislation are referred 

to in the text, a sTSopsis of recent oases is given, and a good index completes the 

volume." — Imw 7%mei. 

Seton.— Vide "Equity." 
*«* AU standard Law Works an kq4in Stocky in law ca^fand other bindings. 
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DISTRICT REGISTRIES.- Archibald.— Fide "Judges' Chambeii 
Practice." 

DIVORCE,— Bro-wne's Treatise on the Principles 
and Practice of the Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes: — With the Statutes, Rules. Fees 
and Forms relating thereto. Fourth Edition. (Including the 
Additional and Amended Rules, July, 1880.) By GEORGE 
BROWNE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1880. 1^. 4s. 

'* The book is a clear, practical, and, so far as we have been able to test it, accurate 

exposition of divorce law and p'ocodure." — Solicitor^ Journal, 

Haynes.— Fide "Leading Cases." 

DOMICIL. — Dicey on the Law of Domicil as a branch 

of the Law of England, stated in the form of 

Rules.— By A- V. DIOEY, B.O.L., Barrister-at-Law. Author 

of *' Rules for the Selection of Parties to an Action." Demy 8vo. 

1879. 18jf. 

*' The practitioner will find the book a thoroughly exact and tnutwortfay summary 
of the present state of the law."— 2V Spectator, 

Phillimore's(SirR.) Law of Domicil.— 870. 1847. 9«. 

EASEMENTS. — Goddard's Treatise on the La^^r of 
Easements.— By JOHN LEYBOURN GK)DDARD, Esq., 
Barrister«t-Law. Second Edition. Bemy 8yo. 1877. 16t. 

** The hook is hundaable : where the cases are silent the author has taken pains to 
ascertain what the law wonld he if brought into question."— Zow Journal 

" Nowhere has the subject been treated so exhaostiyely, and, we may add, ao acientiii- 
eally, as by Mr. Ooddard. We recommend it to the moat careful stndyof the law student, 
as well as to the library of the practitioner."— low Thnes, 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAW.— Dodd's Burial and other 
Church Fees and the Burial Act, 1880 :— Witli 
Notes. By J. THEODORE DODD, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of 
Lincoln's inn. Royal 12mo. 1881. 4s. 

Phillimore's (Sir R.) Ecclesiastical La-w. — The 
Ecdesiastical Law of the Church of England. With Supplement, 
containing the Statutes and Decisions to end of 1875. By Sib 
ROBERT PHILLIMORE, D.C.L., Official Principal of the Arches 
Court of Canterbury ; Member of Her Majest/s Most Honourable 
Privy Council. 2 vols. 8vo. 1873-76. Bl 7s. 6d. 

*«* The Supplement may be had separately, price is, 6c2., sewed. 

ELECTIONS — Browne (G. Lathom.)— Ficfe "R^tration." 
FitzGerald.— Fids •'Ballot." 

Rogers on Elections, Registration, and Election 
Agency. — Thirteenth Edition, including Petitions and Muni- 
cipal Elections and Registration. With an Appendix of Statutes 
and Forms. By JOEEN CORRIE CARTER, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., and Midland Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 12mo. 1880. 

1/. 12». 
" Petition has been added, setting forth the procedure and the decisions on that 
subject; and the statutes passed since the kist edition are explained down to the 
Parliamentary ElectionB and Corrupt Practices Act {ISSoy^Tlu TisMt. 

** We have no hesitation in commending the book to our readers as a useful and 
adequate treatise upon election l&vr."— Solicitor*' Journal. 

" A book of lonff standing and for information on the common law of elections, of 
which it contains a mine of extracts from and references to the older authorities, 
will always be resorted to. ">-Zaw Journal. 

EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY ACT.—Smith.—Fufe" Negligence." 

ENGLAND, LAWS OF,— Bovvy eP.— Fide "Constitutional Law." 
Broom and Hadley.— Fide "Commentaries." 

%* AU standard Law Worlcs art kept in Stock, in law calf aiui other hindinyt. 
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EQUITY, md Vidt CHANCERY. 

Seton's Forms ot Decrees. Judgments, and 
Orders in the High Court of Justice and Courts 
of Appeal, having especial reference to the Chanoeiy IMvidon, 
with Practical Notes. Fourth Edition. By B. H. LEAC H, Esq., 
Senior Kegistrar of the Chancery Division ; F. G. A. WILLIAMS, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq. ; and the late H. W. MAY, Esq. ; suc- 
ceeded by JAMES RASTWICE; of Lincoki's Inn, Esq., Barristers- 
at-Law. 2 vols, in 3 parts. Boyal 8vo. 1877—79. 42. 10«. 

*«* YoL II., Parts 1 and 2, separately, price each 12. lOi. 

"The Editors of this new edition of Seton deserve much pniae for what is slmost if 
not absolutely, an innovation in law books. In treating of any division of their sublect 
thev have put prominently forward the result of the latest decisions, settling the law 
so iKT as it Ib ascertained, thus avoiding much useless reference to older cases. . . 
There can be no doubt thi\t in a book of practice like Beton, it is much more important 
to be able to see at once what the law is than to know how it has become what it is ; 
and the Editors have evidently taken great pains to carry out this principle in pre- 
senting the law on each division of theu- labours to their readers." — 7Ac Timu, 

" Of all the editions of ' Seton ' this is the best. . . . We can hardly speak too 
highly of the industry and intelligence which have been bestowed aa the preparation 
of the notes." — Solicitors' Journal. 

** Now the book is before us complete ; and we advisedly say eomplele, because it 
has scarcely ever been our fortune to see % more eompUte law book than this. Bzten- 
sive in sphere, and exhaustive in treatise, comprehensive in matter, yet apimsite in 
details, it presents all the feattires of an excellent work . . . The index, extend- 
ing over 278 pages, is a model of comprehensiveness and accuracy." — Law Jauma/. 

Smith's Manual of Equity Jupisppudonce.— 
A Mannal of Equity Jnrispradenoe for Practitioners and S^ndenta, 
founded on the Works of Story, Spenoe, and other writers, and on 
more than a thousand snbeeqnent cases, comprising the Fundamental 
Principles and the points of Equity usually occurring in G-eneral 
Practice. By JOSIAH W. SMITH, B.C.L., Q.O. Thirteenth 

Edition. 12mo. 1880. 12s. 6d. 

"There is no disgulaiiig the truth ; the propsr mode to nse this book is to learn its psgei 
by hearL* — Law Magaxine and Review. 

'* It will be found as useful to the praotitioner as to the stadent.*— AoMettsn'/iwma/. 

Smith's Practical Exposition of the Ppinciples 
of Equity, illustrated by the Leadinfif Decisions ther eon. For 
the use of Students and Practitioners. By H. ARTHUR SMITH, 
M. A, LL.B., of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 
8vo. 1882. 20». 

EXAMINATION GUIDES.— Bedfopd's Guide to the Ppe- 
liminapy Examination fop Sol icitops.— Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 1874. i^s<, 3«. 

Bedfopd's Digest of the Ppeliminapy Examina- 
tion Questions, with the Answers. Second Edition. 

(in the preta.) 

Bedfopd's Ppeliminapy Guide to Latin Gpam- 
map.— 12mo. 1872. Aet, 8#. 

Bedfopd's Intepmediate Examination Guide to 
Bookkeeping. — Second Edition. 12mo. 1875. Net,28,6cL 

Bedfopd's Student's Guide to Stephen's New 
Commentapies on the Laws of England. — 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 1881. 12s. 

'* Here is a book which will be of the greatest service to students. It reduces the 
* Commentaries ' to the form of question and answer . . . We must also give 
the author credit, not only for his selection of questions, bnt for his answers thereto. 
These are models of fulness and conciseness, and lucky will be the candidate who can 
hand in a paper of answers bearing a close resemblance to those in the work before 
us." — Law Journal, 

%* AU ttandard Law WorJei art kept in Stodtt in lav eo3f and (nQi/cr Undingt, 
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EXAMINATION QUIDE8.-Ooitfimied. 

Bedford's Student's Guide to Smith on Con- 
tracts. Demy 8yo. 1879. 8«. Qd, 

Bedford's Final Examination Guide to Bank- 
ruptcy.— Third Edition. 12mo. 1877. 6f. 

Bedford's Outline of an Action In the Chan- 
cery Division. 12mo. 1878. Net, 2a. 6d. 

Bedford's Final Examination Digest: contafnlng » 
Digest of the Final Examination Questions in matters of Law and 
Procedure determined by the Chancery, Queen's Bench, Gomn on 
Pleas, and Exchequer Diyisions of the High Court of Justice, and 
on the Law of Beal and Personal Property and the Practice of 
Conveyancing, with the Answers. Svo. 1879. 16t, 

" Will furnish studonts with a large armoury of weapons with which to meet the 
attacks of the examiners of the Incorporated Law Society." — Law Times, 

Butlin.— Fikfe " Articled Clerks." 

Rubinstein and Ward.— r^Me^Artided Clerks." 

Shear>Arood's Student's Guide to the Bar, the 

Solicitor's Intermediate and Final and the 

Universities Law Examinations.— With Suggestions 

as to the books usually read, and the passages therein to which 

attention should be paid. By JOSEPH A. SHEABWOOD, B.A., 

Esq., Barrister-at-law, Author of " A Concise Abridgment of the 

Lawof Beal Properly," and "Personal TTopeaety," ko, 8yo. 1879. 5t. 6d, 

** Any student of aTersge inteflieence who oonscientioiisiy follows the path and obeys the 

instmctions given him by the author, need not fear to present himself as a candidate 

for any of the examinations to which this book is intended as a golde.'*— Xaw JourtuU, 

EXECUTORS.— Macaskie's Treatise on the La^^ of 
Executors and Administrators, and of the Adminis- 
tration of the Estates of Deceased Persons. With an Appendix 
of Statutes and Forms. By STUABT CUNNINGHAM MA- 
CASKIE, of Gray's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1881. 10s. 6d, 
" We desire specially to draw the attention of students of the Inns of Court to Mr. 

Hacaskie's Treatise, as containing an able summary of the law of administatition, now 

forming one of the subjects set for the general examination for call to the bar." 

" Students may read the book with advantsge as an introduction to 'Williams,' and 

hy practitioners not possessing the larger work it will undoubtedly be found 

usenil."— Zaw JounuU, March 5, 1881. 

Williams' Law of Pxecutors and Adminis- 
trators.— By the Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS, late one of the Judges of Her Majesty's Court of 
Common Pleas. Eighth Edition. By WALTER VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS and ROLAND VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law. 2 vols. Royal 8yo. 1879. 3Z. 16s. 

" A treatise which occupies an unique position and which is recognised hy the 

Bench and the profession as having paramount authority in the domain of law with 

which it deals. — Law Journal. 

FACTORS.— Cava n a gh.—7tdc "Money Securities." 

FACTORY ACTS,— Notcutt's La>Ar relating to Factories 
and Workshops, "with Introduction and Ex- 
planatory Notes. Second Edition. By GEO. JARVIS 
NOTCUTT, Solicitor, formerly of the Middle Temple, E.i i., Bar- 
riFterat-Law. 12mo. 1879. 9s. 

FARM, LAW OF.— Addison ; Cooke.— Fufe "Agricultural Law." 
Dixon's La>/v of the Farm. — A Digest of Cases connected 
with the Law of the Farm, and Including the Agricultun|l Customs of 
England and Wal es. F ourth Edition. (Including the " Ground Game 
Act, 1880; ) By HENKY PERKINS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law and 
Midland Circuit. Demy 8yo. 1879. IL 6s. 

" It is impossible not to be struck with the extrsordinftry research that miufe have been 

used in the compilation of such a book as this."— £aw JommaU 

FINAL EXAMINATION DICEST.-Bedford.— Fuie "Examination 
Guides." 

*«* AU sUmdard Low Worhsarehept in Stock, tn law calfwnd other bindings. 
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FOREIGN JUDGMENTS.— -Piggott's Foreign Judgments, 
theireffect in the English Courts. The English 
Doctrine, Defences, Judgments in Rem. 
Status.— By F. T. PIGOOTT, M.A., LL.M., of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barriater-at-Law. Boyal 8vo. 1879. 15«. 

" A udefol and well-timed yolnme.** — Lom Magaxi-M, 

*'Mr. Piggott writes under strong oooTlction. bat he is alwajrs careftil to rest his 
arguments on authority, and thereby adds oonslderably to the ralne of his handy volame." 
Lavs Magcunne and Review^ November, 1S79. 

Part II.— The Effect of an English Judgment 

Abroad. Service on Absent Defendants. Boyal 

8vo. 1881. 15«. 

"Mr. Piggott, in his present volume, brings together amass of details which it 

would be (Ufficult to find elsewhere in our le^ literature stated in so condae and 

accurate a form." — Law MagazirUf May, 1881. 

FORMS.— Archibald.— 7ufo "Judges' Chambers Practice." 

Bullen and Leake.— Ficie '* Pleading:* 

Chitty's Forms of Practical Proceedings in 
the Queen's Bench, Common Pleas and Ex- 
chequer Divisions of the High Court of Jus- 
tice: with Notes containing the Statutes, Bules and Practice 
relating thereto. Eleventh Edition. By THOS. WILLES 
CHITTY, Esq., Banister-at-Law. Bemy Svo. 1879. IZ. IBs. 

Danieirs Forms and Precedents of Proceed- 
ings in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice and on Appeal therefrom ; 
with Dissertations and Notes, forming a complete guide to the 
Practice of the Chancery Division of the High Court and of the 
Courts of Appeal Being the Third Edition of ** Darnell's Chancery 
Forms." By WILLIAM HENRY UPJOHN, Esq., Student and 

Holt Scholar of Gray's Inn, &c., &c. Demy Svo. 1879. 22. 28, 

" Hr. Upjohn has restored the Tolume of Chancery Forms to the place it held before 

the recent changes, as a tmst worthy and complete ooUeetion of precedents.**— tSoIitfifori* 

/owmal. 
" So carefhl is the noting np of the authorities, so clearly and concisely are the notes 

expressed, that we have found it of as much value as tiie erainary text books on the Judi> 

cature Acts. It will be as oseAil a work to praotitionem at Westminster as it will be to 

those in Lincoln s Inn.** — Law Thnu. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL LAW.-Goirand.- Fide "CommerdalLaw.- 

HICHWAYS.-Baker's Law of Highways in England 
and Wales, including Bridges and Locomotives. Comprising 
a succinct code of the several provisions under each head, the 
statutes at length in an Appendix ; with Notes of Cases, Forms, 
and copious Index. By THOMAS BAKER, of the Inner Temple, 

Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Boyal 12mo. 1880. 16«. 

"This is distinctly a well-planned book, and cannot fail to be useful, not only to 

lawyers, but to those who may be locally engaged in the management of highways." — 

Law Jowmal. 



" The general plan of Mr. Baker's book is good. He groups together condensed 

'the provisions of the different Hijtmv 
ig m all cases references to the sectior 
full in the appendix. To each condensed section, or group of sections, he appends a 



statements of the effect of the provisions of the different Highway Acts relating to 

itod ■ 



the same matter, giving in all cases references to the sections, which are printed in 
full in the appendix. To each condensed section, or group of sections 
note, stating concisely the effect of the decisions." — Solicitor^ Journal. 

Chambers* La>Ar relating to High>Arays and 
Bridges, being the Statutes in full and brief Notes of 700 
Leading Cases; together with the Lighting Act, 1833. By GEO. 
F. CHAMBEKS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1878. Reduced to 1 2«. 

Shelford's La^Ar of Highways, including the General 
Highway Acts for England and Wales, and other Statutes, with 
copious Notes and Forms. Third Edition. With Supplement by C. 
MANLEY SMITH, Esq. 12mo. 1865. 15f. 

\* AU itandard Law Worki wt kept in Stock, in law calf and other bindings. 
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INCL08URES.-~Ff(2e "Commoiu." 
INJUNCTIONS.— Seton.—r»(2e "Equity/ 

INLAND REVENUE CASES.— Highmore's Summary Pro- 
ceedings in Inland Revenue Cases in England 
and Wales. By NATHANIEL JOSEPH HIGHMORE, of 
the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister- at- Law, and of the Inland 
Revenue Department. Royal 12mo. 1882. * 6«. 

INSURANCE.— Arnould on the La>Ar of Marine Insu- 
rance.— Fifth Edition. By DAVID MACLACHLAN, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 1877. 82. 

" Ab a text book, ' Amonld ' is now all the practitioner can want, and we oongratalata 

the editor npon the skill with whieh he has incorporated the new decisions."— .£<Mr Times. 

Hopkins' Manual of Marine Insurance.— 8vo. 

1867. 18*. 

Lowndes on the Law of Marine Insurance. — 

A Practical Treatise. By RICHARD L0WNDE3. Author of 

" The Law of Greneral Average," kc. Demy 8vo. 1881. 10*. 6d, 

" It is rarelv, indeed, that we have been able to express such unqualified approval 

of a new leaped yrorlL."— Solicitors' Journal^ February 12th, 1881. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW — Amos' Lectures on Inter- 
national Law. — Delivered in the Middle Temple Hall to the 
Students of the Inns of Court, by SHELDON AMOS, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence (includhig International Law) to the Inns 
of Court, &c. Royal 8vo. 1874. 10«. 6d. 

Dicey.— r«ie "Domidl." 

Kent's International Law. — Kent's Commentaiy on 

International Law. Edited by J. T. ABDT, LL.D., Judge of 

County Courts. Second Edition. Revised and brought down to 

the present time. Crown 8vo. 1878. 10«. 6<2. 

" Altogether Dr. Abdy has performed his task in a manner worthy of his repntation. 

His book will be nseftil not only to Lawyers and Law Stadents, for whom it was primarily 

iutended, Dut also for laymen.'*— £to4M<or<'JottnMrf. 

Levi's International Commercial Law.— Being the 

Principles of Mercantile Law of the following and other Countries 

— viz. : England, Ireland, Scotland, British India^ British Colonies, 

Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Denmark, France, (Germany, 

Greece, Hans Towns, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Prussia, 

Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, and Wtirtemberg. 

By LEONE LEVI, Esq., F.S.A., F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law, &c. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 1863. 11. 15s. 

Vatters Law of Nations.— By JOSEPH CHITTY, Esq. 

Royal 8vo. 1834. 12. U. 

Wheaton's Elements of International Law: 

Second English Edition. Edited with Notes and Appendix of 

Statutes and Treaties, bringing the work down to the present time. 

By A. 0. BOYD, Esq., LL.B., J.P., Bamster-at-Law. Author of 

<' The Merchant Shipping Laws." Demv 8vo. 1880. 11. 10«. 

**Mr. Boyd, the latest editor, has added many uaeftu notes; he has insoted in the 

Appendix public docaments of permanent vatne, and there Lb the prospect that, as edited 

by Mr. Boyd, Mr. Wheaton's volume will enter on a new lease of life.' — 3%€ TSbnet. 

** Both the plan and execution of the work before us deserves commendation. . . . 
The text of Wheaton is presented without alteration, and Mr. Dana's numbering of the 
sections is preserred. Mr. Boyd's notes, which are numerous, original, and copious, are 
convenientlv interspersed throughout the text ; but they are In a distinct type, and 
therefore the reader always know« whether he is reading Wheaton or Boy<L The 
Index, which could not have been compiled without much thought and labour makes the 
book handy for reference." — Law Journal. 

*' Students who require a knowledge of Wheaton's text will find Mr. Boyd's volume 
very convenient.*'— Xoio Magazini. 

. JOINT OWNERSHIP.-Foster.— Ficfo^RealEstete." 
%* All ttandard Law Worki am kept tn St^ek^ in law calf and other Undingu 
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JOINT STOCKS Palmer.— Fwie ^^OonT^yuioiiig" and ''CompMiy 

Law." 
ThPing's (SirH.) Joint Stock Companies' La^w.— 

The Law and Pimotice of Joint Stock and other Companiea, indading 
the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1880, with Notes, Orders, and Roles in 
Chancery, a Collection of Precedents of Memoranda and Articles of 
Association, and all the other Forms required in Making, Administer- 
ing, and Winding-np a Company; also the Partnership Law Amend- 
ment Act, The life Assurance Companies Acts, and other Acts 
reUting to Companies. By Sm HENBT THBING, K.C.B., The 
Parliamentary Counsel Fourth Edition. By G. A. B. FITZ- 
GERALD, Esq., M.A., Barrister«t-Law, and late Fellow of St. 

John's College, Oxford. Demy 8yo. 1880. 12. 6a. 

*' Tills, as the work of the original dranghtoman of the Oompanies' Act of IMS, and 
wall-known Parliamentajr oonnaal. Sir Hemy Thilng, is naturallj the highest anthority 
on the snbject." — ITie Ttmet, 

** One of its most valuable features is Its collection of precedents of Memoranda and 
Articles of Association, which has, in this Edition, been largely Incrousd and im- 
proved."— law Journal, October 80, 1880. • 

Jordan's Joint Stock Companies. — ^A Handy Book of 
Practical Instructions for the Formation and Management of Joint 
Stock Companies. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 1881. Na, 2$. M. 
JUDGES' CHAMBERS PRACTICE— Archibald's Forms of 
Summonses and Orders, with Notes for oae at Judges' 
Chambers and in the District Begistries. By W. F. A. ARCHI- 
BALD, M JL, of the Inner Temple^ Barrister-at-Law. Boyal 12mo. 
1879. 12i. M. 

*' The work is done most thoroughly and yet concisely. The practitioner will find 
plain directions how to proceed in all the matters connected with a common law 
action, interpleader, attachment of debts, mandemm, injunction — indeed, the whole 
jurisdiction of the common law divisions, in the district registries, and at Judges' 
ohambers."— ^w Tbnet, 

** A (dear and well-digested rack mteum, which will no doubt be widely used by the 
profession.'' — Law MatfOMine. 
JUDGMENTS.— Piggott.—Fuie "Foreign Judgments." 

>A^alker's P*ractice on Signing Judgment in 

the High Court of Justice. With Forms. By H. H. 

WALKEB, Esq., of the Judgment Department, Exchequer Division. 

Grown Svo. 1879. is. 6d, 

"The book uuduabtedlj meets a want, and famishes infbrtnation available for ahnoat 

every branch of practice. " 

" We think that solicitors and their derks will find it extremely nBeftxl."— Zow JommaL 

JUDICATURE ACTS^Archibald.— Ftd« "Common Law." 

Ilbert's Supreme Court of Judicature (Officers) 
Act, 1879 ; with the Bules of Court and Forms, December, 1879, 
and April, 1880. With Notes. By COUKTENAY P. ILBEBT, 
Esq., Banister-at-Law. Royal 12mo. 1880. 6«. 

{In Ump leather^ dt, 6d,) 
*«* A lABGB PAFEB EDITION (for marginal notes). Boyal Bvo, St. 

The above forme a Supplement to " WiUon*s Judicature AcU^ 
Morgan.— F«i« "Chancery." 

Stephen's Judicature Acts 1878, 1874, and 1876, 
consolidated. With Notes and an Index. By Sir JAMES 
FITZJAMES STEPHEN, one of Her Majesty's Judges. 12mo. 
1876. 4«. 6(2. 

S-wain's Complete Index to the Rules of the 
Supreme Court, Aprih 1880, and to the Foims (uniform 
with the Official Bules and Forms). By EDWABD SWAIN. 

Imperial 8vo. 1880. Net, li. 

"An almost indispensable addition to the recently Issued rales."— SoZidfort 
Journal, May 1, 1880. 

\* All iUimdMrd La/» Worlci anhtfiin 8to^ 
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JUDICATURE ACTS.-Otoii«»tt««. 

Wilson's Supreme Court of Judicature Acts 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, Rules ot 
Court and Forms. With other Acts, Orders, Bales and 
Begnlations relating to the Supreme Court of Justice. With 
Practical Notes and a Copious Index, forming a Complkts Guidi 
TO THS New Pbaotioe. Second Edition. By ABTHUB WIL- 
SON, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. (Assisted by 
HABBT GBEENWOOD, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
and JOHN BIDDLE, of the Master of the Bolls Chambers.) 
Boyal 12mo. 1878. (pp. 726.) 18«. 

{In limp leather for the pocket, 22a, 6(£.) 
*4»* A LABOB FAPEB EDITION OF THB ABOVE (for marginal notes). Boyal 8yo. 
1878. (In limp leather or calf, 80«.) 11, Ss, 

" As regards Mr. Wilson's notes, we can only say that they are indispensable to the 
proper understanding of the neir system of procedare. Thejr treat the principles npon 
which the alterations are based with a clearness and breadth of view which hare never 
been equalled or even approached by any other commentator.** — SoUeitor^ Journal. 
'* Mr. Wilson has bestowed npon this edition an amount of indns^ and care which 

the Bench and the Profession will, we are sore, gratefully acknowledge A 

oonspicuous and important feature in this second edition is a table m oases prepared bf 
Mr. raddle, in which not only are cases given with references to two or three reports^ bat 

everyplace in which the cases are reported. WUstm's * Judicature Ai^s' 

is now the latest, and we think It is the most convenient of the works of the same class. 
The practitioner will find that it sapplies all his wants."— law Timei. 

JURISPRUDENCE.— Phillimore's (J. G.) Jurisprudence.— 
An Inaugural Lecture on Jurisprudence, and a Lecture on Canon 
Law, delivered at the Hall of the Inner Temple^ Hilary Term, 1851. 
By J. G. PHILLIMOBE, Esq., Q.C. 8vo. 1861. Sewed. Z». M, 



Piggott. — Vide " Foreign Judgments." 
Y LAWS.—] 



JURY LAWS.— Erie's The Jury Laws and their Amend- 
ment. By T. W. EBLE, Esq., one of. the Masters of the 
Supreme Court. Boyal Svo. 1882. 5#. 

JUSTINIAN, INSTITUTES OF.-Cum in.— Fide "Civil Law." 

Ruegg's Student's " Auxllium" to the Institutes 

of Justinian. — ^Being a complete synopsis thereof in the form 

of Question and Answer. By ALFBED HENBT BUEGG, of the 

Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 1879. 6$, 

*' The stndent will be greatly assisted in clearing and arranging his knowledge by a 

work of this land.**— -Law Journal. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE.— Burn's Justice of the Peace 
and Parish Officer.- Edited under the Superintendence 
of JOHN BLOSSETT MAULE, Esq., Q.O. The Thirtieth Edition. 
Five large vols. 8vo. 1869. (Published at 11, It.) Net, 2JU 2t. 

Stone's Practice for Justices of the Peace, Justices 
Clerks and Solicitors at Petty and Special Sessions. With Forms. 
Ninth Edition. By WALTEB HENBY MACNAMABA, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Editor of " Paley's Summary Convictions," Ac. 

{In the press.) 
Wigram's The Justices' Note Book.— By W. KNOX 
WIGBAM, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, J.P. Middlesex. Second Edi- 
tion. With a copious Index. {Corrected and Revised to December, 
1880.) Boyal 12mo. 1881. 12». 6d, 

" The book seems to be full and, considering its size, complete. We have foifnd in 
it all the information which a Justice can require as to recent legislation." — Tht 
Times, Sept. 10, 1881. 

" We have nothing but praise tor the book, which Is a Jostices' roja! road to knowledge 
and onght to lead tbem to a more accnrate acquaintance witli their duties than many of 
them have hitherto possessed. "—/Sottetfor^' Journal. 

*' This is altogether a capital book. Mr. Wigram is a good lawyer and a good 
justices' lawyer.^— ^w Journal. 
*' We can thoroughly recommend the Tolume to magistrates. "'-Zcuf Tbnes, 

%* M standard Law W<n'h art kept mStotk^ii^ law csdfandothm'hinding 
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LAND TAX.— Bourdin's Land Tax.— An Ezpodtion of the 
Land Tax ; its ABsesBinent and Colleotiony with a statement of the 
rights conferred by the Kedemption Acts. By MARK A. BOUB- 
DIN (late Begistrar of Land Tax). Second Edition. 1870. 4«. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT.— Woodfairs Law of Landlord 
and Tenant.— With a full Collection of Precedents and 
Forms of Procedure. Containing also an Abstract of Leading Pro- 
positions, and Tables of certain Customs of the Country. Twelfth 
Edition. In which the Precedents of Leases have been revised and 
enlarged, with the assistance of L. G-. 6. Bobbins, Esq. By J. M. 
LELT, Esq., Banrister-at- Jiaw, Editor of " Chitty's Statutes," &c., 
&o. BoyalSvo. 1881. 1Z.18«. 

"The editor has expended elAborate indnstryand tyitematie ability in maUng the 

work as perfect as poeaible.''— S0/teMor«* Jowmal. 

LANDS CLAUSES ACTS.— Jepson's Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Acts; with Decisions, Forms, & Table of Costs. By 
ARTHUB JEPSON.Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1880. 18». 

*' The work oondudeB with a number of fonna and a remarkably good index." — 
Zaw Tlnnef . 

" Ab far as we have been able to discover, all the deciidonB have been stated, and 
the efifect of them correctly given." — Law Journal. 

** We have not obeervea any omissions of cases of importance, and the purport 
of the decisions we have examined is fairly well stated. The costs under the Acts 
are given, and the book contains a large number of forms, which will be found 
usefuL"— iS^/tct^arj' J<mmal, 

LAW, CUIDE TO.— A Guide to the IuSlw: for General Use. 
By a Barrister. Twenty-third Edition. Crown 8vo. 1880. Net, 8«. 6d. 
** Within a marvellously small comnass the author has condensed the main provi- 
sions of the law of Enelimd, applicable to almost every transaction, matter, or thing 
incidental to the relat£)na between one individual and another." 

LAW LIST.— La>^ List (The).— Comprising the Judges and OflScers 
of the different Courts of Justice, Counsel, Special Pleaders, 
Draftsmen, Conveyancers, Solicitors, Notaries, &c., in England 
and Wales ; the Cirtmits, Judges, Treasurers, Registrars, and High 
Bailiffs of the County Courts ; Metropolitan and Stipendiary 
Magistrates, Law and Public Officers in England and the Colonies, 
Foreign Lawyers with their English Agents, Sheriffs, Under-Sheriffs, 
and their Deputies, Clerks of the Peace, Town Clerks, Coroners, &c., 
&c., and Commissioners for taking Oaths, Conveyancers Practising 
in England under Certificates obtained in Scotland. So far as 
relates to Special Pleaders, Draftsmen, Conveyancers, Solicitors, 
Proctors and Notaries. Compiled by WILLIAM HENRY 
COUSINS^ of the Inland Revenue Office Somerset House, 
Registrar of Stamped Certificates, and of Joint Stock Companies, 
and Published by the Authority of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 1881. (Net cash, 9«.) 10#. 6d, 

LAW REPORTS.— A kige Stock of second-hand Reports. Prices 
on application. 

LAWYER'S COMPANION.— Firfe "Diary." 

LEADING CASES.— Haynes' Student's Leading Cases. 
Being some of the Principal Decisions of the Courts in Constitutional 
Law, Common Law, Conveyancing and Equity, Probate, Divorce, 
Bankruptcy, and Criminal Law. With Notes for the use of Students. 
By JOHN F. HAYNES, LL.D., Author of " The Practice of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice," "The Student's 
Statutes," &c Demy 8vo. 1878. 16#. 

" Will prove of great utility, not only to Students, bat Fractfttoners. The Notes are 

dear, pointed and concise."— Xaw lima. 
** We think that this book wUl snpply a want .... the book is aingnlarly well 

arranged for reference.**— -ikiw Journal. 

JU ittmdaird Low WcfkB an kept in Stock, in law calf and other Jnndin^s. 
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LETADINQ CASES,-0)niinii«d, 

Shirley's L.eading Cases made Easy. A Selection 
of Leading Oases in the Oommon Law/ By W. SHIRLEY SHIR- 
LEY, M. A., B.O.L., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. DemySvo. 1880. 14«. 
" The selection is very large, though all are distinctly 'leading cases,' and the notes 
are by no means the least meiitorioUs part of the work." — Law Journal. 

" Mr. Shirley writes well and clearly, and evidenUy understcmds what he is writing 
about." — Law Timet. 

LEGACY DUTIES.- 7i<fo " Taxes on Succession." 
LEXICON.— Ftcfe "Dictionary." 

LIBEL AND SLANOER.-Odgeps on Libel and Slander.— 
A Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander, with the Evidence, Pro- 
cedure and Practice, both in Civil and Criminal Cases, with 
Precedents of Pleadings. With Appendix of Statutes containing 
the Newspaper Libel and Registration Act, 1881. By W. BLAKE 
ODGERS, M. A, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, of the Western Circuit 
Demy 8vo. 1881. 24». 

" We have rarely ezamined a work which shows so much indastry. 
. . . So good is the book, which in Its topical arrangement is vastly 
superior to the general run of law books, that criticism of it is a compli- 
ment rather than the reverse.'' — Law Jaurnal, 

" The author is entitled to praise for his industry, and we think his book will be 
accepted as a useful one by the profession." — The Times, Sept. 10, 1881. 

LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS.— Chambers' Digest of the 
Law relating to Public Libraries and 
Museums and. Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tutions generally. Second Edition. By G. r. CELA.M- 
BERS, Barrister-at-Law. Imperial 870. 1879. Ss, 6d. 

LICENSING.— Lely and Foulkes' Licensing Acts, 
1828, 1869.. 1872, and 1874; Gontaixiing the Law of the 
Sale of Liquors by Ketail and the Management of Licensed Houses ; 
with Notes to the Acts, a Summary of the Law, and an Appendix 
of Forms. Second Edition. By J. M. LELY and W. D. I. 
FOULKES, Esqra., Barristers-at-Law. Boyal 12mo. 1874. 8f. 
*' The notes are sensible and to the point, and give evidoioe both of care and know- 
ledge of the BVih}oct.'*—SolieUora' JoumaL 

LIFE ASSURANCE.— Scratchley's Decisions in Life As- 
surance Law, collated alphabetically according to the point 
involved ; with the Statutes. Revised Edition. By ABTHXJB 
SOBATCHLEY, M.A.. £arrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1878. 5«. 
LUNACY.— Elmer's Practice in Lunacy.— The Practice in 
Lunacy under Commissions and Inquisitions, with Notes of Oases 
and Becent Decisions, the Statutes and General Orders, Forms and 
Oosts of Proceedings in Limacy, an Index and Schedule of Oases. 
Sixth Edition. By JOSEPH ELMEB^ of the Office of the 
Masters in Lunacy. 8vo. 1877. 21«. 

MAGISTERIAL LAW.— Burn.— Fid« "Justice of the Peace." 

Shirley's Elementary Treatise on Magisterial 
Law, and on the Practice of Magistrates' 
Courts.— By W. SHIRLEY SHIRLEY, M.A., B.C.L., Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Author of " A Selection of Leading Oases in the 
Oommon Law," ''A Sketch of the Oriminal Law," &c. Royal 12mo. 
1881. 68. 6d. 
Wig ram. — Vide ''Justice of the Peace." 
MAYOR'S COURT PRACTICE.— Candy's Mayor's Court 
Practice.— The Jurisdiction, Process, Practice, and Mode of Plead- 
ing in Ordinary Actions in the Mayor's Oourt, London (commonly called 
the "Lord Mayor's Oourt"). Founded on Brandon. By GEORGE 
OANDY, Esq., Barrist«r-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1879. 14f. 

"The *<»diiiary' practice of the Court is dealt with In its uatand order, snd i 
simply and clearly sUted."— Zaw Journal. 
*«* All itandard Low Workt are kept in Stocky in law calf and Mar bindingi. 
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MARITIME COLLISION.-Lovvndes.— Marsden.— F«20 "Col- 
lisioiL." 

MERCANTILE LAW.— Boyd.— Ftcfo « Shipping." 
Russell.— Fide "Agency." 

Smith's Compendium of Mercantile La^w.— Ninth 
Edition. By G. M. DOWDESWELL, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
one of Her Majesty's CounseL Boyal Svo. 1877. 12. 18«. 

Tudor's Selection of Leading Cases on Mercan- 
tile and Maritime La w.— Wtth Notes. By O. D. TUDOR, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Boyal Svo. 1868. 12. 18#. 

METROPOLIS BUILDING ACTS.->Aroolrych's Metropolis 
Building Acts, with Notes, Explanatoiy of the Sections and 
of the Architectnral Tenns contained therein. Second Edition. By 
NOEL H. PATEBSON, Banister-at-Law. 12mo. 1877. 8«. 6d. 

MINES.— Rogers' Law relating to Mines, Minerals, 
and Quarries in Great Britain and Ireland; 
with a Smnmary of the Laws of Foreign States, &c Second 
Edition Enlarged. By ABUNDEL BOGEBS, Esq., Judge of 
County Courts. 8vo. 1876. 12. 11«. 6d. 

"The Tolame will prore Inraloable as a work of legal referenoe."— 3^ Mining JtmmoL 

MONEY SECURITIES.— Cavanagh's Law of Money Secu- 
rities.— In Tiiree Books. I. Personal Securities. II. Securities 
on Property. III. Miscellaneous; with an Appendix of Statutes. 
By C. CAVANAGH, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Banister-at-Law. In 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 1879. 21#. 

" An admirable i^nopslfl of the whole law and practice with rcjgard to secaiities 

of every aort We deairo tu accord it all praiae for ita complettoeaa 

and general accuracy ; we can honeatly aay there ia not a slovenly sentence horn 
b^:inning to end of it, or a aingle case omitted which has any material bearing on 
the sttbiect "—AUurday Jieview. 

'* We know of uo work which embraoes so much tiiat ia of every-day importance, nor 
do we know of any anthor who ahowa more fairlliarity with his aabject. The book ia 
one which we shall certainly keep near at haiid, and we belieye that it will prove a 
decided aoquiritton to tne practitioner."— Z/7io Timet, 

** The author haa the elft of a pleaaant style ; there are abundant and correct 
references to dedaions ox a recent date. An appendix, in which ia embodied the 
full text of aereral important atatutea, adda to the utility of the work aa a book of 
reference ; and there ia a good index.*'— Solicitors' Journal, 

MORTGAGE — Coote's Treatise on the Law of Mort- 
gage—Fourth Edition. Thoroughly revised. By WILLIAM 
WYLLYS MACKESON, Esq., one of Her Majesty's CounseL 
In 1 Vol. (1486 pp.) Boyal 8vo. 1880. 21, 2s. 

"There can bono doubt that the work is most comprehensive in ita scope and ex- 
haustive in ita treatment, and that it affords to the practitioner a mine of valuable 
and trustworthy information conveniently arrangea and (dearly expressed." — law 
Moffotine, Hay, 1881. 

" The book will be found a very valuable addition to the practitioner's library. . . 
.... Mr. Mackeeon may be congratulated on the success with which he has con- 
verted an old and rather long-winded text-book into a complete, terse, and practical 
treatiae for the modem lawyer." — Solicitor*' Journal, January 1, 1881. 

' in r. Hackeson'a mann^ ia clear and practical, and in many cases he supplies usefu 
aimomarieaby way of recapitulation . . . Ihe new edition of ' Coote on Mortgagee' 
will be founa a valuable addition to the library of every practising lawyer." — lav 
Joumalt January 22, 1881. 

NAVY.— Thring's Criminal La>Ar of the Navy, with an 
Introductory Chapter on the Early State and Discipline of the Navy, 
the Bules of. Evidence, and an Appendix comprising the Naval 
Disdpline Act and Practical Porms. Second Edition. By 
THEODOBE THRING, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
late Commissioner of Bankruptcy at Liverpool, and C. E. GIPFOBD, 
Assistant-Paymaster, Royal Navy. 12mo. 1877. 128, 6d, 

**In the new edition, the procedure, naral regnlations, forms, and all matters con- 
nected wtith the practic^ administration of the law have been classified and arranged by 
Ur. Olfford, so that the work la in every way nsefiil, complete, and np to date."— ilTata^ 
and Military Gautte, 

AU ttandard Law Worht are kept in Stock, in law calf and other bindings. 
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NEQLIQENCE — Smith's Treatise on the LaTAr of 

Negligence, with a Supplement containing *'The Employers' 

. Liability Act, 1880," with an Introduction and Notes. By HORACE 

SMITH, B.A., Esq., Barri8ter-at-Law,Ilecorderof Lincoln, Editor of 

" Roscoe's Criminal Evidence," &c. Demy 8vo. 1880. 10*. 6d. 

*' The author occasionally attempts to critici2e, as well as to catalogue, decisions, 
thus really helping lawvers, who rarely consiilt law books, except when some ques- 
tion demanding a consideration of conflicting authorities has to be settled."— 2%« 
Itmet, September 8, 1880. 

"The author has i>erformed his task with judgment and skUL . . . A good 
index is very valuable, and the book appears to ua to be excellent in that respect."-— 
SoUeitor^ Jou}*nal, June 12, 18»a 

NISI PRIUS.— Roscoe's Digest of the 'Law of Evidence 

on the Trial of Actions at Nisi Prius.— Fourteenth 

Edition. By JOHN DAY, one of Her Majesty's Connsel, and 

MAUBIOE POWELL, Bariister-at-Law. Boyall2ino. 1879. 2Z. 

{Bound in one thdek volmne calf or circuit, Ss,, or in two convenient volt, 

calf or eircuitf 9#. net, extra.) 

'*The task of adapting the old text to the new procedure was one requiring much 

patient laboui, oareftil aocunu^, and conciseness, as well as discretion in the omienion of 

matter obsolete or unnecessary. An examination of the bulky volume before ns affords 

good evidence of the possession of these qualities by the present editors, and we feel sure 

uat the popularity or the work will continue unabated under their consaentious care.'*— 

Zksw Mo^tuine, 

Selwyn's Abridgment of theLa-w of Nisi 
Prius.— Thirteenth Edition. By DAVID KEAKE, Q.C., 
Recorder of Bedford, and CHABLES T. SMITH, M. A., one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the Gape of Gk)od Hope. 2 vols. 
Boyal Svo. 1869. {Putlished at 2Z. 16«.) Net, lU 

NOT AND A.— Ficfe « Digests.'*^ 

NOTARY.— Brooke's Treatise on the Office and Prac 
tice of a Notary of England.— With a full collection of 
Precedents. Fourth Edition. By LEONE LEVI, Esq., P.S.A., 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 1876. 12^ 4«. 

OATHS.— BraithTAraite's Oaths in the Supreme Courts 
of Judicature. — ^A Manual for the use of Gommissioners to 
Administer Oaths in the Supreme Courts of Judicature in England 
and Ireland and of all other persons empowered to- administer oaths 
in aid of proceedings in courts of law. Part L containing practical 
information respecting their Appointment, Designation, Jurisdiction, 
and Powers ; Part II. comprising a collection of officially recognised 
Forms of Jurats and Oaths, with Explanatory Observations. 
Fourth Edition. By T. W. BRAITHWAITE, of the Central 
Office. Fcap. Svo. 1881. 4«. 6d. 

" The work will, we doubt not, become the recognised guide of oommiaaioners to 

administer oatlis."— iSo/tci/ors' Journal. 

PARISH LAW.—Steer's Parish Law; being a Digest of the 
Law relating to the Civil and Ecclesiastical Grovemment of Parishes 
and the Relief of the Poor. Fourth Edition. By WALTER 
HENRY MACNAMARA, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy Svo. 

1881. 161. 

« An exceedingly useful compendium of Pariah Law."— Zato Timet, February 5, 1881 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's Digest of the La^w of Part- 
nership. — Second Edition, with Appendix, containing an anno- 
tated reprint of the Partnership Bill, 1880, as amended in Committee. 
By FREDERICK POLLOCK, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Author of " Principles of Contract at Law uid in Equity.'* 

Demy Sva 1880. S<. 6<2. 

" Of the execution of the work, we can speak in terms of the highest praise. The 
language is simple, concise, and clear; and the general propositions may bear com- 
paxuon with those of Sir James Stephen."— Zaiv Magazine, 

** Mr. Pollook's work appears eminently satisfactory . . . the book is praise 
worthy in design, scholarly and complete in execution." — Saturday Beview. 

%* AU ttemdard Law fForkt arek^in Stoek^in laiioedtf and other Undinge, 
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PATENTS.— Hiiidmapch's Treatise on the Law rela- 
ting to Patents.— 8vo. 1846. U l«. 
Johnson's Patentees' Manual; being a Treatise 
on the LaTAT and Practice of Letters Patent, 
especially intended for the use of Patentees 
and Inventors.— By JAMES JOHNSON, Banister-at-Law, 
and J. H. JOHNSON, Solicitor and Patent Agent. Fourth Edition. 
Thoroughly revised and much enlarged. Demy Svo. 1879. 10«. 6d, 
** A rery excellent mannal.'*— Zov Times, 

** The authors have not ooly a knowledge of the law, bnt of the working of the law. Be- 
aidea the table of cases there la acopioas index to subjects." — Law Journal. 

Thompson's Handbook of Patent Law of all 
Countries.— ThirdEdition, revise^. By WM. P. THOMPSON, 
C.E. 12mo. 1878. Net, 2$. 6<i. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY.— Shearwood's Concise Abridg- 
ment of the La'w of Personal Property; showing 
analytically its Branches and the Titles by which it is held. By 
JOSEPH A. SHEARWOOD, of Lincohi's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of " Concise Abridgment of Law of Beal Property," 
&c. Demy 8vo. 1882. 5ff. 6d, 

Smith.— Vide " Beal Property.'* 

PETITIONS.— Palmer.— Fuie " Conveyancing." 
Rogers.— Fide " Elections." 

PLEADING. — Bullen and Leake's Precedents of 
Pleadings, with Notes and Bules relating to Pleading. 
Fourth Edition. Bevised and adapted to the present Practice in 
the Queen's Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. By 
THOMAS J. BULLEN, Esq., of the Inner Temple, and CYBIL 
DODD, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 parts. 
Part I. (contfdning (1) Introductory Notes on Pleading; (2) Forms 
of Statements of Claim in Actions on Contracts and Torts, with 
Notes relating thereto). Rojal 12mo. 1882. . IZ. it. 

POOR LAW.— Davis' Treatise on the Poor Laws.— Being 
VoL rV. of Bums' Justice of the Peace. 8vo. 1869. U 11». 6d. 

POWERS.— Farwell on PoTArers.— A Concise Treatise on 

Powers. By GEORGE FABWELL, B.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1874. 12. 1#. 

*' We recommend Mr. Farwell's book as contalnhig within s small oompMS what would 

otherwise have to be sought ont in the pa^ea of hundreds of confosing reporta.* — Thi Lav. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT.— Petg rave's Principal and 

Agent. — ^A Manual of the Law of Principal and Agent. By 

E. C. PETGBAVE, Solicitor. 12mo. 1857. 7». 6d. 

Petgrave's Code of the Law of Principal and 

Agent, with a Preface. 12ma 1876. Net, tetced, 2t, 

PRIVY COUNCIL.— Lattey's Handy Book on the Prac- 
tice and Procedure before the Privy Council. 
—By ROBEBT THOMAS I-ATTEY. 12mo. 1869. 6*. 

PROBATE.— Browne's Probate Practice : a Treatise on the 
Principles and Practice of the Court of Probate, in .Contentious and 
Non-Contentious Business. Bevised, enlarged, and adapted to the 
Practice of the High Court of Justice in Probate business, with the 
Statute of June, 1881. By L. D. POWLES, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Including Practical Directions to Solicitors for 
Proceedings in the Registry. By T. W. H. OAKLEY, of the Prin- 
cipal Registry, Somerset House. 8vo. 1881. 11. lOSf 
" This edition will thus supply the practitioners in both branches of the profession 

with all the information that they may require in connection with the probate of 

-mils."— The Times, Sept. 10, 1881. 
'* In its present form this is undoubtedly the most complete work on the Practice 

of the Court of Probate This is strictly a practical book. No principle 

of law, statute or form which could be of service to the practitioner in the Probate 

Division appears to have been omltted."~rAe Zatr Times, Sept. 17, 1881. 

%* AU ttandard Law Workt are kept in Stock, in law coif and otiur hindingi. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH.— Chambers' Digest of the La^w re- 
lating to Public Health and Local Govern- 
ment.— With Notes of 1260 leading Gases. Various official 
documents ; precedents of By-laws and Regulations. The Statutes 
in full. A Table of Offences and Punishments, and a Copious 
Index. Eighth Edition. Imperial 8vo. 1881. II lis. 

Or, the above with the Law relating to Highways and Bridges. 2L 

FitzGerald's Public Health and Rivers Pol- 
lution Prevention Acts. — With Explanatory Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Cases, and Index. By G. A. B. PITZGEBALD, 
Esq., Banister-at-Law. Boyal Svo. 1876. 1/. Is. 

PU3LIC MEETINGS.— Chambers' Handbook for Public 
Meetings, including Hints as to the Summoning and Manage- 
ment of them ; and as to the Duties of Chairmen, Clerks, Secretaries, 
and other Officials; Rules of Debate, &c., to which is added a Digest 
of Beported Cases. By GEORGE F. CHAMBERS, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. ll^mo. 1878. Net, 2f. 6d. 

QUARTER SESSIONS.— Leeming <& Cross's General and 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace. — ^Their Junsdiotion 
and Practice in other than Criminal matters. Second Edition. By 
HORATIO LLOYD, Esq., Recorder of Chester, Judge of County 
C ourts, and Deputy-Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and H. F. 
THURLOW, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 8to. 1876. IZ. U. 

" The inresent editors apx)ear to have taken the utmost pains to make the volume 

complete, and, from our examination of it, we can thoroughly recommend it to all 

interested in the practice of quarter sessions."— Zow Thnes. 

Pritchard's Quarter Sessions. — The Jurisdiction, Praonce 
and Procedure of the Quarter Sessions in Criminal, Civil, and Appellate 
Matters. By THOS. SIRRELL PRITCHARD, of the Inner Temple, 

Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Wenlock. 8vo. 1875. 21. 2s, 
" We can confidently say that it is written throughout with clearness and intelli- 
gence." — SoHcUor^ Joumai, 

RAILWAYS.— Browne and Theobald's La^w of Rail- 
"way Companies. — Being a Collection of the Acts and Orders 
relating to Railway Companies, with Notes of all the Cases decided 
thereon, and Appendix of Bye-Laws and Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons. By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Registrar to the Railway 
Commissioners, and H. S. THEOBALD, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo. 1881. 1/. 12*. 

"Contains In a very concise form the whole law of railways."— 2%« TivfUi, Sept. 
15, 1881. 

*< As far as we have examined the volume the learned authors seem to have pre- 
sented the profession and the public with the most ample information to be found, 
whether they want to know how to start a railway, how to frame its bye-laws, how 
to work it, how to attack it for injury to person or property, or how to wind it up." 
— Law Turtles. 

" There can be no doubt that the book under review o£Fers to the practitioner an 
almost indisxMnsable sdd in all cases of railway law and its kindred topics. No less 
than seventy-five Acts, from tiie Curlers Act (1 William IV, c. 68j), down to the 
Employers' Liabili^ Act, passed on the 7th September, 1880, are set forth in chrono- 
logical order. Between tne sections are intercalated notes — often lengthy, though 
concisely worded — setting forth the effect of all the decided cases to November, 
1880. . . . The index, for which Mr. Montague Lush is responsible, is full and 
well executed."— Zaw Ma^axinet May, 1881. 

Lely's Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1878.— 
And other Railway and Canal Statutes ; with the General Orders, 
Forms, and Table of Fees. ByJ.M.LELT,Esq. Post 8vo. 1878. 8c 

*«* AU standard Law Works are kept in Stock, in law calf and other bindings. 
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RATES AND RATINQ^-Castle's Practical Treatise on 

the La>Ar of Rating. By EDWABD JAMES CASTLE, of 

the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8va 1879. 12. 1<. 

"Mr. CaaUe's book i« a correct, ezhaustlTe, dear and concise view of tbo law."— 

LawTbnet. 

" The book is a useful assistant in a perplexed branch of Jaw,**— Law J<mmaL 

Chambers' La^vsr relating to Rates and Rating ; 
with especial reference to the Powers and Duties of Rate-levying 
Local Authorities, and their Officers. Being the Statutes in full 
and brief Notes of 550 Cases. By G. P. CHAMBERS, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Imp. Svo. 1878. . Reduced to 10«. 

REAL ESTATE.— Foster's La>Ar of Joint O^wnership 

and Partition of Real Estate. By EDWARD JOHN 

FOSTER, M.A., late of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 

1878. lOt. M. 

"A very satisfactory wde meeum on the Law of Joint Ownership and Partition.'' 

^Lam MaffoHme, 

REAL PROPERTY.— Green-wood's Recent Real Pro- 
perty Statutes. Comprising those passed during the years 
1874-1877 indusive. Consolidated with the Earlier Statutes thereby 
Amended. With Copious Notes, and a Supplement containing the 
Orders mider the SetUed Estates Act, 1878. By HARRT 
GREENWOOD, M.A, Esq., Bazrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1878. 10«. 
*' To students particularly this collection, with the careful notes and references to 

previous legislation, will be of considerable value." — Late Tmet, 
"The author has added notes which, especially on the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 

and the Settled Estates Act, are likely to be useful to the practitioner."— iSoVeOon' 

JoumaL 

Leake's Elementary Digest of the Law of Pro- 
perty in Land. — Containing : Introduction. Part I. Hie 
Sources of the Law.— Part IL Estates in Land. By STEPHEN 
MARTIN LEAEIE, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1874. 12. 2s. 

\* The above forms a com^te Introduction to the Study of the law of Beal Property. 

Shearwood'a Real Property.— A Concise Abridgment 
of the Law of Real Property and an Introduction to Conveyandhg. 

- Designed to facilitate the subj ect for Students preparing for 

Examination. By JOSEPH A. SHEARWOOD, of Lincoln's Inn, 

Esq.,Bani8ter-at-Law. Demy8vo. 1878. 68,6d. 

" The present law is expounded paragraiddcallv, so thai it could be actually teamed 
without understanding the origin from which it has spnmg, or the piindples on 
which it is based." — Law Jaunuu, 

Shelford's Real Property Statute s.^Eighth Edition. 
By T. H. CARSON, Esq., Banister-at-Law. 8vo. 1874. 12. 10«. 

Smith's Real and Personal Property.— A Com- 
pendium of the Law of Real and Personal Property, primarily 
connected with Conveyancing. Designed as a second book for 
Students, and as a digest of the most useful learning for Practi- 
tioners. By JOSIAH W. SMITH, B.C.L., Q.C. Fifth Edition. 

2 Yols. Demy 8vo. 1877. 22. 2s. 

" He has given to the stodent a book which he may read over and over again with profit 
and pleasure."— lens limee. 

" The work beftre us n ill, we think, be found of vny great service to the practitioner.'* 
—SoUeitart^ JourmU, 

REGISTRATION.— Bro'wne's(G.Lathoni)Parlianientary 
and Municipal Registration Act, 1878 (41 & 42 
Vict. cap. 26) ; with an Introduction, Notes, and Additional 
Forms. By 6. LATHOM BKOWNE, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
Barrist^r-at-Law. 12mo. 1878. 5i. td. 

Rogers — Vide « Elections." 
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REGISTRATION CASES.— Hop wood and Coltman's 

Registration Cases.— Vol L (1868-1872). Na,^lS9. CalL 

Vol. n. (1878-1878). Net, 22. lOi. Cult 

Coltman's Registration Cases.— Vol. I. Part I. (1879 

—80). N^a, lOfc 

RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION.— FitzGerald's Rivers 

Pollution Prevention Act, 187S.— With Bxplanatoiy 

Introduction^ Notes, Cases, and Index. Boyal 8vo. 1876. Z», 6d. 

ROMAN LAW.— Cumin.— ^^ute^CiviL" 

Greene's Outlines of Roman Law. — Consisting chiefly 

of an Analysis and Summary of the Institutes. For the use of 

Students. By T. WHITCOMBE GREENE, B.C.L., of Lincoln's 

Inio, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 1875. 7s.6cL 

Mears' Student's Ortolan. — An Analysis of M. Ortolan's 

Institutes of Justinian, including the History and 

Generalization of Roman Law. By T. LAMBERT MEARS, 

M.A., LL.D. Lond., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at^Law. 

PvhlUhedln/ permission of the UOeM, Ortolan, FoBt8yo. 1876. 12«.6d. 

Ruegg. — Vide " Justinian." 

SAUNDERS' REPORTS.— AA^illiams' (Sir E. V.) Notes to 

Saunders' Reports. — By the kte Serjeant WILLIAMS. 

Continued to the present time by the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 1871. 2f. 10*. 

SETTLED ESTATES.— Middleton's Settled Estates Act, 

1877, and the Settled Estates Act Orderi^, 1878, 

with Introduction, Notes and Forms, and Summary of Fractiee. 

Second Edition. By JAMES W. MIDDLETON, B.A., of Unooln's 

Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 12ma 1879. 4s. 6d. 

"Will be found exceedingly nsefnl to legal practitioners/*— Zoio Journal. 

SHERIFF LAW,— Churchill's Law of the Office and 
Duties of the Sheriff! with the Writs and Forms relating 
to the Office. By CAMERON CHURCHILL, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, assisted by A. CARMICHAEL BRUCE, 
B.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Demy Svo. 1879. 18f. 
"This is a work upon a sabject of large practical importance, and seems to have been 
compiled with exceptional oare."— Xaw Timet. 

** Under-Sherifls, and lawyers generally, will find this a oseftd book to bare by them, 
both for perosal and reterenoe."— j&atc Magaxine. 
SHIPPING, and vide << Admiralty." 

Boyd's Merchant Shipping Laws ; being a Consolida* 
tion of all the Merchant Shipping and Passenger Acts from 1854 to 
1876, indnsive ; with Notes of all the leading Rnglish and American 
Cases on the subjects affected by Legislation, and an Appendix 
containing the New Rules issued in October, 1876 ; forming a com- 
plete Treatise on Maritime Law. By A. C. BOYD, LLB., Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Midland Circuit. 8yo. 1876. 12. 5s. 

** We can recommend the work as a very useful compendium of shipping lav.** — Law 
Times, 

Foard's Treatise on the La^w of Merchant 
Shipping and Freight.— By JAMES T. FOARD, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 1880. ffalf cctff, 11. Is. 
SIGNING JUDGMENTS.— Walker.— F«fe "Judgments." 
SLANDER— Odgers.— Fwfc " Libel and Slander." 
SOLICITORS.— Cordery's Law relating to Solicitors 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature.— With an 
Appendix of Statutes and Rules. By A. CORDERT, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8yo. 1878. lis, 
" Mr. Cordery writes tersley and clearly, and displays in general great industry and 
care in the collection of cases.' —Solicitor't Journal, 

*' The chapters on liability of solicitors and on lien nuy be selected as two ctf the 
best in the book."— Zow JownaL 

^* All standard Law Works arekeptinStockf in law ealfand other bindings. 
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SOLICITOR'S PRACTICE.— Archibald.— Ftcfo "Common Law." 

SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE.— Fry's Treatise on the Specific 
Performance of Contracts.— By the Hon. Sir 
] EDWABD "FBY, one of the Judges of the High Court of Justice. 

Second Edition. By the Author and W. DONALDSON 
'. RAWLINS, of Lincohi's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, M.A., and 

late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Koyal 8vo. 1881. U 16s. 
" So far as we have been able to compare uie second edition with the fint, we 
cannot but admit that the work has been much improved by the revlidon and re- 
writing of which this edition is the result."— TAe Timet, Sept. 10, 1H81. 

" We have gone with some care through various portions of the work, and are 
satisfied that the reputation which II r Justice Fry has acquired as a Judge is fully 
sustained. Bis style Is clear ; his method of treatment exhaustive. He has produced 
a work which is excellent in Itself and by far the best treatise upon the subject 
The index should not be passed over without a word of praise. It is extremely full 
and satisfactory and reflects great credit ujwn Mr. Bawlins, to whom it is due." — 
I%« Law Timaf Sept 17, 1881. 

" The result of tneir Joint labours is a work at once scientific and of directly prac 
tical utility, carefully brought down to date."— Xaio Mayaxine and Meview, Nov. 1881. 

STAMP LAWS.— Tilsley's Treatise on the Stamp 
Laws.— 8vo. 1871. 18». 

STATUTE LAW.— Wilberforce on Statute Law.— The 

Principles which govern the Construction and Operation of Statutes. 

By EDWARD WILBERFORCE, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1881. 18«. 

" Mr. Wilberforoe's book bears throughout conspicuoos marks of research and care 

in treatment*— &>2ttfttor«* Journal^ February 6, 1881. 

"A useful work upon a difficult and oempUcated subject "-^Zaw Timei. 

STATUTES, and vuie <' Acts of Parliament.** 

Chitty's Collection of Statutes from Magna 

Charta to 1 880.— A Collection of Statutesof Practical Utility; 

arranged in Alphabetical and Chronological order, with Notes 

thereon. The Fourth Edition, containing the Statutes and Cases 

down to the end of the Second Session of the year 1880. By J. M. 

LELT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In 6 very thick vols. Royal 8vo. 

(8,846 pp.) 1880. 121. 12». 

Supplement to a5ore, 44 tk 45 Vict. (1881). Royal 8tu Sewed, 8«. 

* * This Edition is printed in larger type than former Editions, and 

with increased facilities for Reference. 

*' It is needless to enlarge on the value of " Chitty's Statutes " to both the Bar and 
to solicitors, for it is attested by the experience of many years. It only remains to 

Soint out th&t Mr. Lely's work in bringing up the collection to the present time is 
ietinguished by care and judgment. The difficulties of the editor were chiefly those 
of selection and arrangement. A very slight lazness of rule in including or exduding 
certain classes of Acts would materially affect the size and compendiousness of the 
work. Still more important, however, is the way in which the mechanical difficulties 
of arrangement are met. The Statutes are compilod imder sufficiently comprehensive 
titles, in alphabetical order. Mr. Lely, moreover, supplies us with throe indices— 
the first, at the head of each title, to the enactments comprised in it ; secondly, 
an index of Statutes in chronological order; and, lastiy, a general index. By 
these cross references ns^irch into every branch of law governed by the Statutes is 
made easy both for ^wyer and layman."— rA« Time$, November 13, 1880. 

" A very satisfactory edition of a time-honoured and most valuable work, the trusty 
guide of present, as of former judges, jurists, and of all others connected with the 
administration or practice of the law."— JtMticf of the Peace, October 80, 1880. 

" The practitioner has only to takedown one of the compact volumes of Chitty, 
and he has at once beforo him all the l^;islation on the subject in hand." — SoHeitort' 
Jommal, November 6, 1880. 

" < Chitty ' is pro-eminentiy a friend in need. Those who do not possess a complete 
set of the statutes turn to its chronological index when they wish to consult a par* 
ticular Act of Parliament. Those who wish to know what Acts aro in force with 
refennce to a particular subject turn to that head in ' Chitty,' and at once find all 
the material of which they ara in quest. Moreover, thev aie, at the same time, 
rof erred to the most important cases which throw light on the BuhjocV— Late Journal, 
November 20, 1880. 
*«* AU itandard Law Worht are Icept in Stocky in law ealf and other bindings. 
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8TATUTES.-Clim«n««d. 

♦The Revised Edition of the Statutes, a.d. 1238- 
1868, prepared under the direction of the Statute Law Committee, 
published by the authority of Her Majesty's Grovemment. In 15 
vols. Imperial 8vo. 1870-1878. , 19L 9«. 

•Chronological Table of and Index to the Statutes 
to the end of the Second Session of 1880. Seventh Edition, im- 
perial 8vo. 1881. 108. 
•Public General Statutes, royal 8vo, issued in parts and in 

complete volumes, and supplied immediately on publication. 
* Printed by Her Majesty's Printers, and Sold by Stbvbns & Sons. 
SUMMARY CONVICTIONS.— HighmoPe.—F*d« "Inland Revenue 
Cases." 
Paley's Law and Practice of Summary Convic- 
tions under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, 
1848 and 1879 ; including Proceedings preliminary and subse- 
quent to Convictions, and the responsibility of convicting Magi- 
strates and their Officers, with Forms. Sixth Edition. By W. H. 
MACNAMARA, Esq., Bajrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1879. li. 4s. 
"We gladly welcome this good edition of a good book." — Solieitora' JouttuU. 

Templer's Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879. — 
Rules and Schedules of Forms. With Notes. By F. G. TEMPLER, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1880. 5a. 

** We think this edition everything that could be deBired.**—Sheffiad Pott, 
Wigram. — Vide "Justice of the Peace." 

SUMMONSES AND ORDERS.—Archibald.—Fuie" Judges' Cham- 
bers Practice.*' 

TAXES ON SUCCESSION.-Trevor's Taxes on Succes- 
sion. — ^A Digest of the Statutes and Cases (including those in 
Scotland and Ireland) relating to the Probate, Legacy and Succession 
Duties, with Practical Observations and Official Forms. Completely 
rearranged and thoroughly revised. By EVELYN FREETH 
and ROBERT J. WALLACE, of the Legacy and Succession Duty 
Office. Fourth Edition, containing full information as to the Altera- 
tions made in the above Taxes by the 44 Vict. c. 12, and the Stamp 
Duty thereby imposed on "Accounts." Royal 12mo. 1881. 12«.6d. 
" Contains a great deal of practical information, which is likely to make it very 
useful to solicitors." — Law Jowmal. 

« The mode of treatment of the subject adopted by the authors is eminently prac- 
tical "—iSEo/idtorf* Journal. 

TITHES.— Burnell.—The London City Tithe Act, 1879, 
and the other Tithe Acts effecting the Com- 
mutation and Redemption of Tithes in the 
City of London, with an Introduction and Notes, &c. By 
HENRY BLOMFIELD BURNELL, B.A., LL.B., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8yo. 1880. Ids, M, 

TORTS.— Addison on Wrongs and their Remedies.— 
Being a Treatise on the Law of Torts. By G. G. ADDISON, Esq., 
Author of <* The Law of Contracts." Fifth Edition. Rewritten. 
By L W. CAVE, Esq., M.A., one of Her Majesty's Counsel 
(now one of the Judges of the High Court of Justice). Royal 8yo. 
1879. 1^. 18». 

** As now presented, this Taloable treatise most prove highly acceptable to judges aud 

the profession."— Z<tio Times. 
** Cave's ' Addison on Torts ' will be recognized as an indispensable addition to every 

Uvyer^B library." — La» Magazine. 

Ball.— Fide "Common Law." 
*«* A U Standard Law Works are hqti in Stock, in law calf and other bindinge. 
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TRADE MARKS.— Hardingham's Trade Marks: Notes on 
the Britiflh, Foreign, and Colonial Laws relating thereto. Compiled 
for the use of Manufacturers, Merchants, and others interested in 
Commerce. By GEO. GATTON MELHUISH HARDINGHAM, 
Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E., Consulting Engineer and 
Patent Agent Bojal 12mo. 1881. 6a, 

Sebastian on the Law of Trade Marks.— -The 
Law of Trade Marks and their Registration, and matters connected 
therewith, including a chapter on Goodwill. Together with Appen- 
dices containing Precedents of Injunctions, &c. ; The Trade Marks 
Registration Acts, 1875 — 7, the Bnles and Instructions thereunder; 
The Merchandise Marks Act. 1862, and other Statutory enactments; 
The United States Statute, 1870 and 1875, the Treaty with the 
United States, 1877 ; and the Rules and Instructions issued in 
Pebruaiy, 1878. With a copious Index. By LEWIS BOTD 
SEBASTIAN, B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 8yo. 1878. 14f. 

*' The book cannot Ml to be of (Mrriee to a lane class of lawyers."— fSoHetfort' JournaL 
" Mr. Sebaftian bas mitten the falleat and moat methodical book on trade marks 

which baa appeared in England since the passing of the Trade Maries Registration 

AotSL** — nrade Markt. 
*' Viewed as a compilation, the book leaves little to be desired. Viewed as a treatise on 

a snbjeet of growing importance, it also strikes ns as being well, and at any rate carefallj 

ezecnted.*— low JounuU, 

Sebastian's Digest of Cases of Trade Mark, 
Trade Name, Trade Secret, Good-will, <&c., de- 
cided in the Courts of the United Kingdom, India, the Colonies, and 
the Umted States of America. By LEWIS BOTD SEBASTIAN, 
B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
"The Law of Trade Marks.'* Demy 8vo. 1879. 12. 1«. 

** ▲ digest wbich will be of very great value to all practitioners who have to advise 
en matters connected with trade marks." — SolieUor^ Journal, 

Trade Marks Journal.— 4to. Sewed. (Imud fortniffhily.) 
Not, 1 to 240 are now ready. Net, each 1#. 

Index to VoL L (Nos. 1—47.) Net, Zs, 

Ditto, „ Vol. IL (Nos. 48—97.) Net, 3#. 

Ditto, „ Vol. nL (Nos. 98—123.) Net, 8«. 

Ditto, „ VoL in. (Nos. 124—156.) Net, 3#. 

Ditto, „ VoL IV. (Nos. 157—183.) Net, 3«. 

Ditto, „ Vol. V. (Nos. 184—209.) Net, Ss, 

TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES.— God efToi's Digest of the 
Principles of the La^Ar of Trusts and Trus- 
tees.— By HENRY GODEFROI, of Lmcohi's Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Joint Anthor of '* Godefroi and Shortt's Law of 
Railway Companies." Demy Svo. 1879. 1/. la, 

** No one who refers to this book for information on a question within its range is, 
we think, likely to go away unsatisfied."— iSeUiircIay Review, September 6, 1879. 
*' Is a work of great utilify to the practitioner."— Xaw Magazine. 
** As a digest of the law, Ifr. Godefroi's work merits commendation, for the author' 
statements are brief and dear, and for his statements he refers to a goodly array of 
authorities. In the table of cases the references to the several contemporaneous 
reports are given, and there is a very copious index to subjects."- JUnr Journal, 

USES.— Jones CW. Hanbury) on Uses.— 8vo. 1862. 7b, 
VENDORS AND PURCHASERS.— Dart's Vendors and Pur- 
chasers. — ^A Treatise on the Law and Practice relating to Ven- 
dors and Purchasers of Heal Estate. By J. HENRY DABT, of 
Lincoln's Lin, Esq.. one of the Six Conveyancing Counsel of the 
High Court of Jus tice, Chancery Division. Fifth Edition. By 
the ATJTHOB and WILLIAM BARBER, of Linoobi's Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Boyal Svo. 1876. 82. 13s. 6(/. 
" A standard work like Mr. Dart's is beyond ail praise."— 2Tte Law JoumaL 
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WATERS.— Woolrych on the La'w of ^A^aters.— Indading 
Rights in the Sea, Rivers, &C. Second Edition. 8vo. 1851. Net, 10a, 

Goddard.— J'lcfe "Easements." 

WATERWORKS-Palmer.— r»<i« "Conveyancing." 

WILLS,— Ra^wlinson's Guide to Solicitors on taking 
Instructions for AA/^ills.— 8vo. 1874. 4s. 

Theobald's Concise Treatise on the La^w of 
VSTills.— With Statutes, Table of Oases and Full Index. By H. 
S. THEOBALD, of the loner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Second Edition. Demy 8yo. 
1881. 12. 4«. 

OPINIONS OP THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 

"ilr. Theobald has certainly ffiven eridence of ezteiuiye investigstion, oonscientioiiB 
laboa]% and clear ezpooition.'*— Zow Magagine, 

** we desire to record our decidea ImpreaaioD, after a somewhat careful examination, 
that this is a book of great ability and value. It bean on every uafi^ traces of care and 
sound indgment. It is certain to prove of great practical usefulness, for it supplies a 
want wnlch was beginning to be distinctly felt."— ^ttettor«' Jowmal, 

"His arrangement being good, and Us statement ot the effect of the decisions belnft 
dear, bis work cannot fail to m of practical utility, and as such we can commend it to the 
attention of the profession.'' — Law Tbnu, 

WRONGS.— Addison.— Fufc "Torts." 



i — A large stock new and second-hand. 



Ustimates on application. 

'I — Executed in the best manner at mode- 



rate prices and with dispaich. 

The Law Reports, Law Journal, and all other Reports, 
bound to OfPce Patterns, at Offloe Prices. 

j^arrs — The Pvhlishers of this Cata- 



logue possess the largest known collection ofPrvvate 
Acts of Parliament (including Public amd Local), 
and can supply single copies commencvng from 
a very early period. 

-7-A3LTJ^a?iOJsrs — Frn^ Probate, PaHner'shdp, or 
other purposes^ 
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STEVENS & SONS' ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 

NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Addison on Contracts. — Being a Treatise on the Law of Con- 
tracts. Eighth Edition. By Horace Smith, Esq., Banister-at-Law, 
Recorder of Lincoln, Author of "A Treatise on the Law of Negli- 
gence," &a, &C. {In preparation.) 

Bedford's Digest of the Preliminary Examination 
Questions, with the Answers. Second Edition. By Edward 
Hendowe Bedford, Solicitor. ' {In the prcsi.) 

Bullen and Leake's Precedents of Pleading. Fourth 
Edition. By T. /. BvUen, Esq., -Special Pleader, and CyrU Dodd, of 
the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. {Part II. in preparation.) 

Chltty's Equity Index. — Cbitty*s Index to all the Keported Caseff, 
and Statutes, in or relating to the Principles, Pleading, and Practice of 
Equity and Bankruptcy, in the several CouJrts of Equity in England 
and Ireland, the Privy Council, and the House of Lords from the earliest 
period to the present time. Fourth Edition. {In preparation.) 

Churchiirs Law of the Office and Duties of the 
Sheriff, with the Writs and Forms relating to the Office. By 
Cameron ChurehUl, B.A,, of the Inner Temple, BarriKter-at-Law, 
assisted by A. Carmichad Bruce, B.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. Second Edition. {Nearly ready.) 

Danieirs Chancery Practice.— Sixth Edition. By L. Field, 
E, C. Dunn, and T. Btbton, assisted by W. H. Upjohn, Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law. In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. ( Vol. I. nearly ready.) 

Haynes* The Honours Examination Digest.— By 
John P. Haynee, LL.D., Author of ** Student's Leading Cases," &c., 
&c. {In preparation.) 

Lush*s La'w of Husband and AA^ife.— By C.Montague Lush, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. {In preparation.) 

Morgan and Davey's Treatise on Costs in Chan- 
cery. Second Edition. By the Bight Hon. George Otbome Morgan, 
one of Ber Majesty's Counsel ; assisted by E, A. Wurtzburg, of 
Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. With an Appendix, containing 
Forms and Precedents of Bills of Costs. {In the preu.) 

Roscoe's Treatise on the Jurisdiction and Practice 
of the Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. By Eduxxrd 
Stanley Boscoe, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and Northern Cfrcuitl Second 
Edition. {Nearly ready.) 

Stone's Practice for Justices of the- Peace, Justices' 
Clerks, and Solicitors at Petty and Special Ses- 
sion?. With Forms. Ninth Edition. By Walter Henry Maenamara, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. {In the press.) 

Student's (The) Pocket La'w Lexicon, or Dictionary 
of Jurii«prudenoe. Explaining Technical 'Words and Phrases used 
in Eaglitth Law, together with a Literal Translation of Latio Maxims. 

{Nearly ready.) 

"Wilson's Supreme Court of Judicature Acts; with 

other Acts, Orders, Kules and Regulations relating to the Supreme 
Court of Justice. With Practical Notes, forming a Complete Guide to 
THE New Practice. Third Edition. By M. D. Chalmers, assisted by 
H. W. Lush' Wilson, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. {In the press.) 
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Browne's Probate Practice.— A Treatise on the Principles 

and Practice of the Court of Probate in Contentions and Non-Contentions Bnsiness. 
Revised, enlarged, and adapted to tbe Practice of the High Court of Justice in 
Probate Business, with the Statute of June, 1881. By L. D. POWLBS, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Including Practical Directions to Solicitors for 
Proceedings in the Registry. By T. W. H. OAKLEY, of the Principal Registry, 
Somerset House. Demy 8i*o. 1881. Price 11. 10>». cloth. 
"The most complete work on the Practice of the Court of Probate."— law Times, Sept. 17, 1881. 

Browne's Divorce Practice. — With the Statutes, Rules, 

Fees and Forms relating thereto. Fourth Editicm. (Including the Additional and 
Amended Rules, July, 1880.) By GEORGE BROWNE, Esq., B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy Svo. 1880. Price 11. 4s, doui, 

Coote's Treatise on the Law of Mortgage, — Fourth Edition. 

Thoroughly revised. By WILLIAM WYLLY8 MACKE80N, Esq., one of Her 

Majesty s Counsel. Royal 8vo. 1880. Price 2Z. 28. cloth. 
*' Mr. Mackeson may be congratulated on the suGcess with which he has conyerted an old and 
rather long-winded text-book into a complete, terse, and practical treatise for the modem 
lawyer." — Solicitors' Journal. 

Pollock's Digest of the Law of Partnership. — Second Edi- 

tioUy with Appendix, containing an annotated reprint of the Partnership Bill, 1880, 
as amended in Committee. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, of Lincoln^s Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8fo. 1880. Price 88. 6d. cloth. 
" Of the execution of the work, we can speak in terms of the highest praise." — Law Magasine. 

Shirley's Magisterial Law.— An Elementary Treatise on 

Magisterial Law, and on the Practice of Magistrates' Courts. By W. SHIRLEY 
SHIRLEY, M.A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law and North-Eastern Circuit. Uoyal IS^no. 
1881. Price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

Bedford's Student's Guide to Stephen's New Commentaries 

on the Laws of England. {Eighth Edition.) Second Edition, Demy Svo. 1881. 
Price 128. cloth. 
*' Here is a book which will be of the greatest service to students. It raduces the ' Commen- 
taries ' to the form uf question and answer." — Law Journal. 

Macaskie's Treatise on the Law of Executors and Ad- 
ministrators, and of the Administration of the Estates of Deceased Persons, with an 
Appendix of Statutes and Forms. By STUART CUNNINGHAM MACASKIB, 
of Grray's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy Bvo. 1881. Price 10s. 6d cloth. 

Smith's Treatise on the Law of Negligence, with Supple- 
ment containing " The Employers* Liahility Act, 1880," with an Introduction and 
Notes. By HORACE SMITH, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Editor of ** Roscoe's Criminal Evidence," &c. Demy Svo. 1880. Price 10». 6d, clotK 
" The author has performed his task with judgment and skill." — Solicitors' Journal, 

Wilberforce on Statute Law.— The Principles which govern 

the Construction and Operation of Statutes. By EDWiJtD WILBERFORCE, of 
the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1881. Price 18s. cloth. 
" Mr. Wilberforce's hook h&Bn throughout conspicuous marks of research and care in treatmeni.** 
Solicitors' Journal. 

Baker's Law of Highways in England and Wales, including 

Bridges and Locomotives. Comprising a succinct code of the seyeral provisions 
under each head, the statutes at length m an Appendix ; with Notes of Cases, Forms, 
and copious Index. By THOMAS BAKER, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Royal 12mo. 1880. Price 15s. cloth. 
" This is distinctly a well-planned book, and cannot fail to be useful, not only to lawyers, but 
to those who may be locally engaged in the management of highways." — Law JoumtU. 

Addison on Wrongs and their Bemedies. — ^Being a Treatise 

on the Law of Torts. Fifth Edition. Re-written. By L. W. CAVE, Esq., one of 
Her j^Iajesty's Counsel. (Now one of the Judges of the High Courk of Justice.) 
Royal 8vo. 1879. Price 11. 18«. cloth. 
"Cave's * Addison on Torts' will be recognized as an indispensable addition to every lawyer's 
library." — Law Magazine. 

Jepson's Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, with Decisions, 

Forms, and Table of Costs. By ARTHUR JEPSON, of Lmcoln*B Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1880 Price 188. cloth, 
*' The work concludes with a* number of foims and a remarkably good index." — Law ISmes, 
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Humphry's Common Precedents in Conveyancing, to- 
gether with the ConTeyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881, and the Solicitors 
Eennmeration Act, 1881. By HUGH M. HUMPHEY, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 

Law. Demy 8vo, 1881. Price lOs. 6<i. cloth, 

Woodfall's Law of Landlord and Tenant.— With a full 

Collection of Precedents and Forms of Procedure. Containing also an Abstract of 
Leading I^opositions, and Tables of certain Customs of the Country. Twelfth 
Editiorif in which the Precedents of Leases have been revised and enlarged, with the 
assistance of L. 6. 6. Bobbins, Esq. By J. M. LELY, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law Royal 8vo. 1881. Price 11. 18s. cloth, 

Archbold's Practice of the Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, 

and Exchequer Divisions of the High Court of Justice in Actions, &o., in which they 
have a Common Jurisdiction. Thvrtemth Edition, By S. PRENTICE, Esq., Q.C. 
2 vols., 8vo. 1879. Price 32. Zs, cloth. 

Chitty's Forms of Practical Proceedings in the Queen'^ 

Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions of the High Court of Justice. 
Notes containing the Statutes, Bules. and Practice relating thereto. E' 
EdiUon. By THOMAS WILLES CHITTY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vo\ 

1879. Price 11. 18s. cloth. 

Wigram's Justices' Note Book.— Second Edition. Corre 

to December, 1880. With an Index. By W. KNOX WIGBAM, Esq., B 
at-Law, J.P. Middlesex. lUyual 12mo. 1881. Price 12s. 6d. cloth. 

" We have nothing but praise for the book." — Solieiton' Journal. 

" This is altogether a capital book. Mr. Wigram is a good lawyer and a good justices' lawyi 
Law Journal. 

Steer's Parish Law; being a Digest of the Law relating 

the Civil and Ecclesiastical Grovemment 3 Parishes, and the Belief of the Po 
FouHh Editi<m. By WALTER HENBY MACNAMABA, of the Inner ~ 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Denvy 8vo. 1881. Price 16a. cloth. 
" An exceedingly useful compendium of Parish Law." — Law Timu, 

Feel's Chancery Actions. — ^A Concise Treatise on the 

Practice and Procedure in Chancery Actions. By SYDNEY PEEL, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. Second Edition. B&rrvy Svo. 1881. Price 8a. Qd. cloth. 

Thring's Joint Stock Companies' Law.— The Law and 

Practice of Joint Stock and other Compianies, including the Companies Acts, 1862 to 

1880, with Notes, Orders and Bnles in Chancery, a Collection of Precedents of 
Memoranda and Articles of Assodation, and all the other Fonns reqoired in Making, 
Administering, and Winding-up a Company ; also the Partnership Law Amendment 
Act, The Life Assurance Companies Acts, and other Acts relating to Companies. By 
Sir H. THBING, K.C.B., The Parliamentary Counsel. Fowrth Edition. By G. A. R. 
FITZGERALD, Esq., M. A, Barrister-at-Law. Demy ^o. 1880. Price IL 5s. cloth, 

** The highest authority on the subject."— TAe iPimet. 

Scott's Costs in the High Court of Justice and other 

CoTat8.—Fov/rth EdiUon. By JOHN SCOTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Reporter of 
the Common Pleas Division. Demy &i;o. 1880. (886 pp.) Piice 11. 6s. chth. 
** Mr. Scott's introductory notes are very useful, and the Work is now a compendium on the 
law and practice regaitiing costs, as well as a book of precedents."— Zaic Times. 

Haynes' Chancery Practice. — The Practice of the Chancery 

Division of the High Court of Justice and on Appeal therefrom. By JOHN V, 
HAYNES, LL.D. DeuMf &vo. 1879. Price 11. 6s. cloth, 

Daniell's Forms and Precedents of Proceedings in the 

Chancery Division of the High Court of J ustice and on Appeal therefrom ; with Disser- 
tations and Notes, forming a complete guide to the Practice of the Chancery Division of 
the High Court, and of the Courts of Appeal. Being the Third Edition of " Daniell's 
Chancery Forms.*' ByW. H. DPJOHN, Esq., Student and Holt Scholar of Gray's 
Inn, &c., &o. Denvy 8vo. 1879. Price 21. 2s. cloth. 
** Mr. Upjohn has restored the yolume of Chancerv Forms to the place it held before the 

recent changes, as a trustworthy and complete collection of precedents. . . • llie index 

to the forms is fuU and perspicuous."— flbKciton' JoumaL 

Williams' Law of Ezecntors and Administrators.— A 

Treatise on the Law of Executors and Administrators. Eighth Edition. By WALTEB 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, and BOLAND VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Eaqn., 

Barristers-at-Law. 2 volt. Royal Bvo. 1879. Price 31. 16s. cloth. 

" A treatise which occupies a unique position loid which is recognised by the Bench and the 

profession as havirg rtinWBVmt ft""*"^^ in the domain of law with which it deals. "—Law Journak 
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